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Prologue 


It was mid-spring and we were in the city of Frunze, capital 
of the Central Asian Soviet Republic of Kirghizia. We sat com- 
fortably at a long table around which several Kirghiz writers 
had gathered and upon which freshly picked strawberries, cher- 
ries, and apples, along with bread, mountain honey, almonds, 
and fragrant green tea had been laid out. As the three of us 
settled in our chairs and began to sip tea the eldest of the writers 
started to tell us something of his life. 

I fixed my gaze upon the man as he spoke. It is a thing I have 
come to do automatically for it helps me to evaluate what 1s 
being said. Words alone are often deceptive. But the movement 
of a hand, a shifting of the body, a flick of an eyebrow or the 
twitching of a foot—these are the things I watch when listening. 
They help cue me in on what another is really saying, especially 
when I am spoken to in a foreign language. 

This man spoke in Russian and as his words came to Betty 
and me through Anatoly Orlov, our Russian-English interpreter, 
I found that I was unable, even if I had wished, to take my 
eyes from him. He had that most welcome of qualities, the quality 
of complete credibility. Yes, Temirkul Umetaliev was a thoroughly 
believable man. I listened attentively as, in his serene way, he 
drew me into an intimate and poignant corner of his life. 

“The south of Kirghizia is my birthplace and 1908 was 
the year my illiterate mother gave birth to me. Neither she 
nor my father had ever heard of a book... When I was nine 
my father died and according to tradition my mother was 
sold to another man. I was left alone to become a shepherd 
boy for rich sheep owners.” 

There was no self-pity in the tone nor was there bitterness in 

the calm brown face as he continued with his story. 
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“After the Revolution—I was sixteen at the trme—I was 
taken to an orphanage where for the first time in my life 
I was given the chance to study, and there I learned to 
read and write... Still I needed more knowledge. So I 
studied briefly in ‘Tashkent, then in Moscow, working 
meanwhile for Komsomol organizations and as a newspaper 
editor. I wrote my first poems while at pedagogical school 
but none was published before 1932. Two years later I was 
accepted as a member of the Writers’ Union of the USSR 
at its first Congress held in Moscow.” 

One of the younger men politely interrupted at that poimt to 
explain that Temirkul’s admission into the Union was most 
unusual since he had not as of that time published a book of 
his poems. Only those who had been published were eligible 
for Union membership. ‘The older man nodded in agreement 
as he proceeded. 

. “Maxim Gorky, founder of the Union, spoke at that meet- 
ing, and one of my most treasured possessions is the citation 
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paper he handed me... But I wasn’t quite satisfied. Now 
with Union acceptance, I made a point of working hard at 
writing to prove that I really was a writer—that my Union’s 
confidence in me had not been misplaced. In 1937 I was 
elected First Secretary of the Kirghiz Writers’ Union and 
later was its Chairman until I went into the army from 
1941 to 1946.” 

Mr. Umetaliev related how at the German front he had come 
in contact with American soldiers, many of them Afro-Amer- 
icans. He spoke of having been wounded and of being decorated 
for his service to the country. His pleasure, however, reached its 
zenith as he told us that: 

“...DThe prizes that mean most to me are the’ Order of 
Lenin and other such honors given me for my literary 
works.” 

Exactly two days following my meeting with honored poet 
Umetaliev I sat in the small auditorium of the Urkuya Salieva 
Regional High School for Boys and Girls at Osh, a Kirghiz city 
which is but a short flight southwest of Frunze. The school’s 
official name obscured the fact that it was essentially’ a boarding 
high school for 440 Kirghiz girls, most of whom came from small 
villages to live and study in Osh. The sixty Kirghiz boy-enrollees 
were not boarders. All pupils’ expenses, including uniforms, were 
borne by the State. Since initial impressions are so often lasting 
I cannot help but vividly recall the brief and moving address 
of welcomne delivered to us by a tall, articulate, and quite good- 
looking teen-age girl. 

‘We welcome you, dear visitors, to our school. This school 
is named for Urkuya Salieva, the first Kirghiz woman chatr- 
man of a collective farm, who was murdered by frightened 
and angry men... The decision to name the school for her 
was made in 1974 by the local Soviet. It was then that 
the children at our school began the study of this woman’s 
life... She was born in 1910 in a village now also named 
for her, and a monument has been erected on the spot where 
she was killed in her own home on the sixteenth of 
February, 1934. This, in short, is the story of a Kirghiz 
heroine who fought and died for the establishment of Soviet 
power,” 


From Mrs. Reva Teltaleva, director of the school, I learned 
that 1948 was its founding date and that of its thirty-six highly 
trained teachers, thirty-two were women. Moreover, all classes 
were conducted in the Kirghiz language, though Russian lan- 
guage courses were required study for all pupils. A vivacious 
Kirghiz lady, Mrs. Teltaleva gestured animatedly as she talked. 

“We teach twenty-five different subjects, from history to 
languages to chemistry. We are strong on Kirghiz history 
because we want to inculcate in our pupils a sense of 
patriotism and pride in their heritage... As for me I am 
happy that I was born after the October Revolution, for 
then an education was open to me... Yes, I am married 
and have five children. Two are at an institute, two are in 
school, and one still in nursery school. It is, I guess, because 
I like children that I have been here for ten years, and I 
consider this to be my proper place in life.” 

What I have described in the foregoing paragraphs is but a 
fraction of what I was to learn from many other persons not 
only in Kirghizia but in the other Central Asian Soviet Republics 
and Kazakhstan as well. From farmers, factory workers, scien- 
tists, artists of all types, teachers, sportsmen, and children I saw, 
heard and felt expressions of warm welcome. And although their 
languages and customs differed from my own, at no point was I 
made to feel like an alien among them. So contagious was their 
enthusiasm for what they have accomplished and are still ac- 
complishing that I automatically found myself sharing that 
enthusiasm with them. It seemed such a normal thing to do. 
After all, I hold much in common with many of the world’s 
peoples who wage or who have waged a struggle to be free of 
ignorance and exploitation. 
| During my stay at the House of Creative Work for Writers 
in Latvia a well-known Tajic writer, Satym Ulug-zoda, asked 
me this question: 

“Why do you want to write about our Central Asian Soviet 
Republics?” 

My answer was the following: 

“Seven years ago I was in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan 
and I noted then the rapid progress made there since the 
establishment of Soviet power. I had previously stressed this 
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fact in a book I wrote following that first visit. As an Amer- 
ican of African origin, my experiences have led me to an 
understanding of any people who oppose ignorance and 
tyranny and who seek the dignity of true and meaningful 
freedom. This second visit to Soviet Central Asia has not 
only exposed me to added knowledge of the area’s progress 
under socialism but it has also been a source of inspiration 
to me.” 

Because true sharing means partaking of the bitter along with 
the pleasant I resolved that to derive the most from this contact 
I would have to be as accepting of one as of the other. In human 
affairs the two are inseparable partners. With that as an ines- 
capable truth I shall not pretend that I saw no instances of 
human failure as I moved about from place to place. They were 
there to see just as they are everywhere else in the world, includ- 
ing my own country. 

We of the working class in America who have to wage a day- 
to-day struggle for our existence, and that includes most artists, 
find laughable unrealities in much, say, of our popular cinema 
entertainment. The principals in most of them are far more sleek 
than the average people they purport to represent, and with few 
exceptions their make-believe cinematic homes and surroundings 
are well furnished, tidy, airy and spacious. The expensive clothes 
they wear fit well and are always in fashion while their auto- 
mobiles and household appliances are shiny new, and _ fully 
operative. Rarely indeed does one find the grim realities of decay 
and misery in these frothy vehicles of escapist entertainment. 

There are many individuals in America who do not suffer the 
discomforts of their poverty-ridden compatriots, with whom they 
rarely come in close touch. Others, managing to keep a few 
paces ahead of poverty, try also to put as much distance as pos- 
sible between themselves and those behind them. Both groups 
equate material failure with immorality and human inferiority. 
And there is a brutal finality in their judgement. The humanists 
among us, however, cannot accept such a view of ourselves in 
relation to our fellow human beings no matter where we may 
encounter them. How well do we know that any man’s suffering 
and degradation are ours too. How well do we know that others’ 
victories over adversity are also our victories. Surely when we 
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are privileged to journey among peoples of other cultures we 
know that what we see in them, good and evil alike, is but a 
reflection of what is within ourselves. 

It was in that spirit that I set out to have a second, and more 
extensive look at the peoples of Soviet Central Asia. I did not 
envision my task as one of merely responding to those things 
which might alternately soothe and ruffle my senses. Rather I 
chose to meet the challenge of apprehending and faithfully inter- 
preting the basic character of whatever I might find with a 
mature and compassionate understanding. The worth of that 
effort 1s something which you who read these pages will have to 
judge for yourselves. 


Chapter 1 


A cool light rain was falling as the landing wheels of our jet 
brushed the paved runway with a swift jolt before the plane 
settled and the pilot skillfully reduced the speed. We taxied 
toward the main passenger area and I looked anxiously through 
the small oval window at my left shoulder. So this was Ashkha- 
bad, capital of Turkmenia! The grass and lush foliage, damp- 
ened by rain, sparkled with the freshness of spring. And why not? 
It was the fourteenth day of April, 1978, and that was a good 
time to visit Turkmenia. A couple of months or so later and it 
would be too hot and dry to really enjoy. Spring and late autumn 
are when Central Asian hosts like to invite and receive their 
guests. 

We were approaching the terminal area and I became imme- 
diately conscious of a variety of gay colors, especially in the dress 
of the women. They stood out splendidly against the varying 
greens of the foliage immediately around them. And how per- 
fectly the earth’s neutral browns blended with the gray clouds 
overhead in containing that colorful panorama of humanity. It 
formed such an arresting picture I was scarcely aware of the 
sprinkling of rain falling over it. 

We, Anatoly Orlov (my Moscovite interpreter provided by 
Progress Publishers) and I, gratefully approached the plane’s exit 
door. Our flight from Moscow to Ashkhabad, though smooth 
enough, had been a non-stop trip of more than four hours and 
we were anxious to breathe fresh outdoor air again. I stepped 
outside and looked down at the small knot of people gathered 
at the foot of the portable stairs leading to the ground. Of the 
dozen or so standing expectantly there one man was especially 
noticeable. Although I had never before seen him, I felt, indeed 
I instinctively knew, that he was waiting there to greet us. Some- 
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thing in his manner, his stance, the tilt of his head to one side, 
his infectious smile, told me this was to be our guide in Turk- 
menia. 

He was accompanied by two or three other men whose names, 
I confess with embarrassment, I did not grasp as we were in- 
troduced. But I remember Seyit Atayev. Indeed he was the type 
of person one simply cannot ever forget. Seyit (that is the way 
we came to affectionately address him) was a portly, handsome, 
graying man of fifty-three. He wore a neat gray business suit 
with a colorful but tasteful shirt and tie, and his solid, well- 
rounded frame made him appear deceptively short, though I 
would judge him to be a man of average height. His skin was 
a rich golden brown. A close look at his face revealed a broad 
forehead, bushy black eyebrows hooding keen dark eyes, an 
ample nose, small mouth, and a strong chin and jaw. A highly 
intelligent and witty man of warmth and good will, he had the 
knack of quickly setting you at complete ease. 

In very short order Seyit had our luggage and us safely and 
comfortably stowed in a couple of the new efficient four cylinder 
Volgas, so popular all over the Soviet Union, and we were on 
our way from the airport to the City of Ashkhabad not too far 
off. Seyit spoke fluent Turkmenian and Russian, along with a 
version of English that was full of pleasant surprises. I, who speak 
only one language with any self-assurance, learned quickly to 
grasp his heavily accented English phrases and to appreciate the 
skillful ways in which he conveyed his thoughts in my language. 
I mostly admired the poise that kept him from being intimidated 
into silence because his English wasn’t fluent. The man did have 
something to say and it was evident that he wanted the prac- 
tice of saying it to me in my language. 

It also quickly became evident that he enjoyed the distinction 
of being able to communicate most of his thoughts directly to 
me without constantly seeking the interpreter’s aid. Because this 
jovial Turkmenian spoke not only Anatoly Orlov’s Russian but 
his a language as well that placed him “one up” on Anatoly 
and two up” on me. Such a circumstance worried me not one 
whit, however, for I could draw better than either of them and, 


to my free-wheeling style of thinking, drawing is a universally 
understood language. 
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As our car skimmed along the black-top road on the way to 
the city, Seyit, who had been speaking in Russian to Anatoly, 
turned to me and spoke in English. 

“So, my friend, you have brought us good fortune!” “Good 
fortune?” I was a bit puzzled. “Yes, you have brought us rain. 
And rain to us is more precious than diamonds falling from the 
sky. Look! See how green everything is.” 

In the next instant he sighed. “Soon it will all change. Soon 
it will be dry.” But he quickly brightened again as he added, 

“,..And you have also come just as our new Constitu- 
tion®* is being adopted. So you see, you come as a good— 
how-do-you-say-it—good omen?” 

J assured him he had used the correct word and he beamed 
even more broadly than before. We were entering the city and 
I was struck first by its profusion of trees and flowers, its low 
buildings hardly rising above three to four storeys, and the clean- 
liness of its streets. Clean, quiet new buses made scarcely any 
sound as they rolled along well to the right, leaving ample room 
for the smaller cars and taxis to pass. I looked at the people. 
They were as handsome as they were colorful. And the numbers 
of active elderly people I saw among them gave credence to 
reports of the quality of Soviet health care I had previously heard 
about. 

I was especially attracted to the women’s national Turkmenian 
attire consisting of straight long dresses (koineks), most often 
of a bright red or blue silk or cotton material, worn over narrow 
ankle-length pantaloons called sharovary. Their feet were shod 
in shoes or sandals and their heads covered by silk scarves. Many 
younger women wore the national dress topped off with a small, 
peaked embroidered hat. Other younger women wore modern- 
ized versions of the koinek and sharovary, while still others favored 
the modern style of short dress or short skirt and blouse. It was 
a bit warm and few bothered with hose. All, however, wore their 
hair in long braids and all favored costume jewelry. They were 
unusually beautiful women. 


* On April 13, 1978, on the eve of the author’s arrival in Ashkhabad, 
the Republic’s Supreme Soviet adopted the new Constitution (Funda- 
mental Law) of the Turkmenian Soviet Socialist Republic.—Ed. 
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The young men preferred western attire while the old men, 
the “aksakals” (“white beards’), kept to the traditional white 
shirt and dark trousers with a robe, ox-skin-boots, and a tall hat 
of shaggy sheepskin called a “telpek”’. With their rich skin tones, 
ranging from deep ivory and amber to deep brown, dark eyes 
and dark hair, these Turkmenian folk were a striking lot indeed. 

We soon arrived at the old but small and intimate Hotel 
Turkmenistan very close to the heart of town. Central Square 
with its uniquely Turkmenian monument to V. I. Lenin, the 
father of the Soviet Socialist State, was close by, as was the Kar! 
Marx Library and several key official buildings. The larger and 
more showy Hotel Ashkhabad was under renovation. 

Its ancient plumbing notwithstanding, I liked the little Turk- 
menistan. My room was on the back where I could look out 
from my second-storey balcony upon a fair-sized plateau covered 
with thick grass and weeds and completely undeveloped amid an 
otherwise built-up area. I later learned that the spot marked the 
site where relics of an 800-year-old culture had been found. It 
was being preserved for further study and excavation. Just over- 
head I could plainly hear the sadly melodic cooing of small 
brown doves nesting under the eaves of the hotel’s roof. 

Dinner at the Turkmenistan was nourishing and adequate if 
not especially exciting. It consisted of an attractive looking green 
salad, heavy with cucumbers, onions and sprigs of parsley, fol- 
lowed by a thick soup of mutton and potatoes and the main 
dish of an undefined meat and rice rather heavily laden with 
a fatty gravy. And there was the bread called churek, baked in 
flat disks and broken, rather than cut, for serving. Green tea, 
mineral water, beer or lemonade offered a choice of beverages. 
I chose tea. A quiet, restful night readied me for the activity 
of the day to come, and what a beautifully clear day it was. In 
short order I had showered, dressed, eaten, and was out in the 
street. 

I was intrigued by the flow of traffic, which, while not heavy, 
was brisk. I also noticed that few drivers of the numerous cars 
and motorcycles were content to hold down their speed when the 
streets were clear. ‘l'raffic lights at busy intersections were obeyed, 
but the wise pedestrian seemed to know that as soon as they 
turned green in the driver’s favor the latter would be off like a 
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rifle shot. Any person on foot caught in the middle of the street 
when the light turned against him automatically froze there let- 
ting the driver shoot by. And crossing the street with the light 
in your favor meant absolutely nothing to the driver negotiating 
a turn in your path. You pulled up short to let him pass. If you 
happened to get that stride or two on your opponent he would 
whip around behind you rather than slow down or stop. It 
seemed to be a game drivers and pedestrians played all over the 
Soviet Union and in keeping with the spirit of “an equal among 
equals” the contestants in Central Asia played on a par with their 
counterparts in the sister republics up north. As annoyed as I 
was by it, I quickly and wisely decided to play it by ¢thezr rules, 
and I played it well. After all, I had accumulated a substantial 
amount of practice at it back in New York City. 

Ashkhabad, a lovely green city of more than 300,000 people, 
attractive enough in the rain, was even more radiant in the mid- 
April sun. Still I could well imagine what those same cool pave- 
ments would be like in mid-July and August. For one thing I was 
certain that the Kopet-Dagh mountains I was looking at directly 
south of the city would alter their appearance. The deep green 
fissures and lofty crests laced and capped with snow would be 
parched brown, the snow having melted and run its watery 
course downward to farmers awaiting the precious fluid. Seyit, 
standing close by me, summed it up in a simple phrase: 

‘Here in Turkmenia, my friend, the possibility of pro- 
duction is measured not by the land but by the water.” 

He smiled as he switched to another thought. “Ashkhabad 1s 
known as ‘The City of Love’. Do you know why?” Without wait- 
ing for my answer he recited the following Turkmenian folk 
fable: 

“Many, many years ago two villages existed on opposite 
sides of this city. In one village lived a khan with a son. 
In the other village was a khan with a daughter. The young 
people fell in love, but an order from Heaven decreed that 
their love was forbidden. So the young lovers resolved to 
run off and consummate their love in the desert. A great 
thirst overtook them there and they began the search for 
water. They found a caravan road which they were sure 
would lead them to water, but as they began to walk the 
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road it suddenly melted into the sky. They walked farther 

and found a well of water but it was too deep. Farther on 
they discovered a stream but as they bent to drink that 
too disappeared. 

“At the foot of a mountain they desperately began to dig 
with their hands until they reached water. But the water 
reversed itself. Four times this happened, and fourth and 
last well swallowed the lovers as well. 

“Their determination so moved the God that he sent his 
Angel of Death to claim their souls, and as the Angel ap- 
proached the fourth well it quickly gave up the girl. So 
dazzling was her beauty that the Angel of Death, blinded 
momentarily, took off to the sky without fulfilling his mis- 
sion. Then the waters of all four wells surfaced, forming a 
stream, and both lovers were brought together, alive and 
happy. They married, and theirs was the first family of 
Ashkhabad. Since that day each time a boy and a girl went 

to the stream together to drink its water they fell in love 

and returned to live in the vicinity of where that first 
couple settled. So grew the city of Ashkhabad, the City of 
Love.” 


Chapter 2 


The moment [ met Ashkhabad’s Mayor Sapar Saparov, I was 
immediately struck by a singular thing about him. It was his 
uncanny physical resemblance to the Afro-American, Maynard 
Jackson, who, as of this writing, is Vice-Mayor of America’s 
southern metropolitan city of Atlanta, Georgia. For those not 
fully acquainted with the quaint American manner of designat- 
ing its black citizens, let me clarify. 

All black Americans do not have black skins and woolly hair. 
Our people, whose basic ethnic roots are African, have, since 
the very beginning of our days as slaves in America, evolved as 
Afro-Americans with blood ties to Africa as well as to the slave- 
master of European origin and the indigenous American Indian. 
Instead of being separately classified according to mixture as 
have, say, the Cape Coloreds of South Africa, we in the United 
States are all classified as one black people. Our brothers and 
sisters, therefore, resemble peoples of many of the world’s na- 
tions, from the blackest to the fairest. 

Mayor Saparov of Ashkhabad and Vice-Mayor Jackson of 
Atlanta could easily pass for blood brothers. They are of approx- 
imately the same height and weight, and their color, hair tex- 
ture and facial structure are strikingly similar. When I mentioned 
this to Mayor Saparov he laughed heartily. 

“You know, I’ve been told the identical thing recently 
by two of your American journalists who were visiting here 
in ‘Turkmenia.”’ 

A vigorous young man, apparently not past his mid-forties, 
Mayor Saparov was trained in engineering. In that regard he 
reminded me of yet another of our black American mayors, 
engineer Kenneth Gibson of Newark, New Jersey. At the time 
of our meeting in his Ashkhabad office I was also introduced to 
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Mrs. Amangul Berdyniyazova, Vice-Chairman of the City So- 
viet, Mrs. Anna Kovaleva, Chief of the Planning Department, 
and Mr. Abdulla Akhmedov, Chief City Architect. This latter 
gentleman had been Chief City Architect for the past seventeen 
years. Both he and his engineer-Mayor have won the coveted 
USSR State Prize for their joint work in building the new Karl 
Marx Library of which I shall have more to say shortly. Mean- 
while, a few general facts about Ashkhabad as given me by 
Mayor Saparov deserve mention here and I quote them. 
‘“Ashkhabad is growing and we expect our present popu- 
lation of more than 300,000 to increase to 450,000 by the 
year 2000. This is both a cultural and a scientific center in 
which there are some fifty-seven large industrial enterprises. 
Commodities produced here are not only distributed all over 
the USSR but exported abroad as well... ‘The local Medi- 
cal Institute is the oldest of all our higher education facilt- 
ties, of which there are a total of six. We have thirty-one 
technical high schools and fifty-one general secondary 
schools with a combined enrollment of 50,000. Each sixth 
person in Ashkhabad is a school pupil.” 

As the Mayor spoke we relaxed over a light repast, for there 
at his ‘office as well as at all other places we visited for infor- 
mation, the Central Asian custom of serving green tea with other 
refreshments such as I mentioned in the first paragraph of my 
prologue held firm. Indeed we were invariably invited first to 
break bread and sip tea, a symbol of friendship. Then we began 
our talks. Nibbling on a variety of delicious home-grown dried 
fruits, nuts, sweets, and sipping fragrant tea while listening and 
taking notes was enjoyable, if a bit fattening. But few of our 
hosts in Central Asia seemed as concerned with weight problems 
as with letting their guests know as much about them as they 
could convey in a limited time. And to be perfectly honest, both 
Betty, my “other half”, and I set such mundane matters of calo- 
re counting aside as we pitched in and fully enjoyed the hospi- 
tality offered us. As Mayor Saparov, genial and very much the 
extrovert, continued speaking about his city, we quickly deduced 
that oe term “Soviet” referred to a governing council or body. 

| We operate on a five-year plan, a plan worked upon 
with constant diligence by our City Soviet. Here, as else- 
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where in Soviet cities, there exists a Soviet of People’s 
Deputies and we have already a 350-member Soviet in 
Ashkhabad. The Executive Committee of thirteen persons, 
headed by the Mayor and his deputy, is the city’s perma- 
nent working body. Beside that there are three Soviets of 
People’s Deputies corresponding to the city’s three districts; 

each of those has about 160 members, who are elected to 

office for two-and-one-half year periods. Our District Soviets 
deal with immediate problems while our City Soviet takes 
care mainly of our projected development plans.” 

I asked what some of Ashkhabad’s problems were and the 
Mayor promptly named three—housing, schools, and medical 
facilities. 

‘As you know, the disastrous earthquake of 1948 des- 
troyed many buildings, including houses and schools. Since 
then our population has increased two-and-seven-tenths 
times, and more than ever we need housing as well as pre- 
school centers and more medical facilities to match the 
needs of our rapid growth. You will get more details on 
that from our specific departments which you will visit.” 

The relative brevity of our meeting with the Mayor in no 
way bothered me. I was surprised in view of the routine daily 
demands of his job that the man had had time to see us at all. 
Moreover he knew, as he himself told us, that we would be get- 
ting specific information from other official sources. Still, it was 
a pleasant experience to meet and talk with a busy municipal 
head in that area of the socialist world. It was especially enjoyable 
to find that official mayoral hospitality included the leisurely 
serving of tea and refreshments as well as the presentation of 
mementos, not the least of which was a bouquet of fresh-cut 
flowers. 

I thanked the Mayor for his time and his courtesy and asked 
if before we left he had any questions he’d like to have me answer 
for him. He had three. Why are there not more black hockey 
players in the U.S.A.? Which came first with me, painting or 
writing? Why does New York City have so much trouble when 
hit by a heavy snowstorm? In all honesty I could give his Honor 
an honest and complete answer to only one of his questions. 
I leave it to the reader to guess which it was. 
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Turkmenia is noted for the great beauty and durability of 
its handwoven carpets. One of the world’s largest such carpets 
is in the Turkmenian Museum and as I looked at it I marveled 
as much at its exquisite design as at its enormous size and weight. 
I therefore welcomed the chance to see this ancient craft as it 
is practiced today in Ashkhabad at the Carpet Factory. 

Upon entering the building, the first thing we noticed was a 
large carpet symbolizing the coming of a new era to Turkmenia 
following the October Revolution. This carpet hung imposingly 
in a space between the ground and second floors. Once inside 
we were warmly greeted by Mr. Aziz Bagyrov, a small, wiry, 
energetic man whose rapidly graying hair was completely incon- 
gruous with the intense vigor he exuded. His blue-gray eyes 
sparkled behind his glasses as he talked excitedly about this 
unique establishment. 

“I have been at this plant since 1931, five years after 
I helped found and organize it in 1926. We have ten such 
plants in this Republic and each makes carpets of its own 
design. Combined we produce carpets of forty distinct pat- 
terns.” 

At this plant we visited, all carpets were handwoven from 
the finest of wool from start to finish. No cotton or materials 
other than wool were ever used. All the weavers were women 
ranging from their late teens to their mid-fifties. As I entered 
the weaving room I saw about fifty or so women seated before 
upright looms. They occupied low benches, holding short curved 
knives for cutting thread in one hand as they worked lengths of 
colored wool with the other. A few had placed small printed 
color patterns beside them on the benches they occupied, but 
most worked without once consulting them for they had com- 
mitted the pattern to memory. 

Passing the threads deftly through the tautly stretched tough 
gray vertical warp strands, they worked quietly, pausing only 
to cast shy and polite glances at the foreign visitors. At one 
point I was asked to sit beside one of the women and simulate 
as best as I could what she was doing so that a photographer sent 
along with us could shoot a couple of pictures. The woman I 
was next to dropped her shy decorum long enough to laugh, 
probably at my clumsy efforts to look like a weaver. I laughed 
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too, but for a quite different reason. Frankly I was more than 
pleased to be so close to such a beautiful young Turkmenian 
woman. Later when I mentioned that incident to Turkmenian 
writer Oktem Eminov he told me that as recently as twenty years 
ago no young Turkmenian woman would have dared let me, a 
strange man, sit that close to her. What wondrous changes have 
come to pass in Turkmenia, and you can guess who is grateful 
for them. 

The weavers averaged a forty-hour work week. Because I 
wanted to hear directly from the women themselves I talked 
briefly with two of them through the aid of Seyit, who addressed 
one in their own national Turkmenian language. The older of 
the two, she appeared to be about fifty, and she spoke no Rus- 
sian. Her name was Khaltach Zakhirova and she specialized in 
weaving portraits. I looked at the work on her loom, a portrait 
of Lenin. soft and tasteful in color, especially in the weaving 
of the shirt which in less than expert hands could easily detract 
from the head itself. Mrs. Zakhirova’s smile revealed a neat row 
of gold-capped teeth as I asked her about herself and her weaving. 

“I have worked here since 1952 but I learned carpet 
weaving from my mother at home here in Ashkhabad. 
Because of that I was ready to start right here where you 
see me. I earn 180 rubles a month and I get a month’s 
vacation plus Saturdays, Sundays and holidays off. In addi- 
tion I get medical and dental care free of cost... I will 
retire at fifty-five. Yes, I have a daughter who knows this 
craft, but she is a University graduate and is now teaching 
Philology in one of our schools.” 

I turned to the younger woman who, like Mrs. Zakhirova, 
wove portraits. Her name was Kumush (meaning “‘silver’’) Akma- 
medova and she was fluent in Russian as well as in the Turk- 
menian tongue of her people. 

“T came here in 1977, just last year. Both my grandmother 
and my mother wove on looms at home so I knew the craft 
when I arrived here, though the things we do here are 
much larger and more complex than anything we did at 
home. I was born in 1959 and I have one younger sister 
and five brothers. I always wanted to do this work and 
portraits are my favorite form of it.” 
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From the weaving room we went to see the Master Artist. 
Juma Rejepov has for twenty years drawn the designs for carpets 
produced here. He took me into his cluttered studio, where I 
looked at his original sketches. An able artist and a member of 
the Artists’ Union of the USSR, he too loved to paint portraits, 
which he skillfully rendered in the broad, clean, decorative style 
of the poster. His paintings were the models from which the 
weavers worked. He was especially proud of his latest work, a 
likeness of the world-famed Kirghiz novelist, Chinghiz Aitmatov, 
shortly to be honored on his fiftieth birthday. As I admired the 
work, Juma cautioned: 

“When you get to Kirghizia don’t breathe a word of this 
because we want it to be announced officially and we want 
Chinghiz to be surprised.” 

The carpet has long since been woven and Chinghiz has heen 
duly honored, so my relating this now constitutes no breach of 
trust. Before leaving the plant we went to the display room 
where I had the opportunity to look at and run my hands over 
a two-hundred-year-old carpet that was as fresh in color and 
even softer of texture than when it was originally woven. Another 
with a delicate design, which was woven in 1936, contained 
900,000 knots per square meter. Still others had taken prizes at 
shows in Paris and Brussels, Aziz Bagyrov summarized what he 
had shown us with the following terse statement: 

“Our carpets are sold on every continent including Aus- 
tralia. ‘They are the finest in the world.” 


The following day Seyit Atayev obviously was excited about 
something he wanted to share with us. I could see it in his man- 
ner as we joined him outside our hotel. He grinned and with a 
grand gesture indicated the car he had waiting at the curb. 

| “Get in. There is a place I want you to see.” 

His keen eyes sparkled and I wondered where this previously 
unannounced excursion would take us. Seyit had accompanied 
us to the Mayor’s office and the carpet factory. And he had 
proudly taken us to the Museum of Art and the State Planning 
Gommittee where we had met Amad-Mourad Kouliev, Chief of 
the Department of Culture and Science. When we were intro- 
duced to the Vice-Chairman of the State Planning Committee, 
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Shakhargeldy Mouradov, Seyit took delight in telling us the 
meaning of the Vice-Chairman’s name. 
‘His name means ‘came to the city from the village’ but 
in reality my friend here is a city-born man.” 

Seyit seemed to know everyone in town. At the University of 
‘furkmenia he introduced us to Rector Sakhat Mouradov, and 
at the previously mentioned and most impressive Karl Marx 
Library he was on apparenlty close terms with its Director, Juma 
Seyitntyazov. Holder of the title of Merited Worker of Cul- 
ture of the Turkmenian Republic, Mr. Seyitniyazov told us he 
had been with the library since 1951. Ten years after joining the 
staff he became its director. ‘To himself he made only this simple 
reference: 

“J graduated from the Institute of Culture in Moscow 
and my parents, both peasants, still live in our village.” 

Director Seyitniyazov was accompanied by the supervisor of 
construction of this prizewinning library building, Mr. Dani- 
lyants, and they both spoke of it with understandable pride. 
After five years under construction, it was ready for use in 1975. 
With its four million volumes in many languages, including 
English, I found it to be a mine of information on practically 
any subject. And it was certainly being used. As we walked 
through its spacious, quiet areas I noted that the block-long 
reading section was full of scholars though it was a beautiful 
Sunday afternoon. 

I also noted the shaded open areas and the fountains, each 
providing a restful coolness that would surely lure library users 
during the hot summer months. And I was impressed to learn 
that the State provided 100,000 rubles each year with which 
this one library added new and better volumes for its readers’ 
use. No wonder my host Seyit had been so anxious that I see 
the Karl Marx Library and the man who directed it. Yes, Seyit 
knew every scholar, artist and writer by name and he was what 
we in America call “dynamite” with the ladies, both within 
and outside official circles. What now did he have in mind on 
this particular sunny day? 

We got in the car and settled ourselves as Seyit spoke to the 
slender brown driver in Turkmenian. Then, as we pulled away 
from the curb, he turned to us. 
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“My friend, I am going to take you to the edge of the 
Kara Kum Desert. It isn’t far—just outside the city here. 
You have been told what Ashkhabad was like not long ago. 
But we in Central Asia have an old saying, ‘to see is worth 
more than hearing a thousand words’. Now you shall begin 
to see what you have been hearing from the various people 
who have talked with you.” 

We headed north for a short distance and made a turn west 
as we drove through the city’s streets. Our host, Seyit, shifted 
his weight as he peered at the houses, the trees, and the various 
buildings sliding past us. He spoke again. 

“In 1948 the whole city was leveled by a terrible earth- 
quake. Many people died, including my own young family. 
I was spared only because I was working late in my office 
when the tremors struck at shortly after one in the morning.” 

He paused for a few seconds. 

“It happened so soon after the war but we had to try to 
survive so we began to rebuild and with help from all over 
the Soviet Union, we were able to get another start. During 
the war I had been at the front in Russia helping defend 
Turkmenia. When disaster came here our countrymen 
came down from the north to help us.” 

He turned again to take in the passing scene. 

“Do you remember when you arrived I told you—you 
brought rain and that was a good omen?” 

I nodded. Seyit leaned forward and said something in Turk- 
menian to the driver who veered right and slowly braked to a 
stop. I noticed that we had just passed the edge of Ashkhabad. 
Behind us were the buildings, grass, trees, and flowers. Only 
barren mounds of desert sand peppered with a short tough shrub 
stretched ahead as far as we could see. We followed Seyit out 
of the car as he, with surprising agility, climbed a short embank- 
ment and, his gray-streaked black hair blowing in the gentle 
wind, swept an arm in a wide arc. 

“This is what practically all of Turkmenia was like before 
the Revolution. We call it KARA KUM and that means 
black sand’. Our people were mostly illiterate nomads liv- 
Ing in yurtas. Wolves and jackals had their dens here and 
this tough shrub fed the goats and camels... There were 
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no trees, no flowers, just what you see here... However, 
the Revolution changed all of that, and—” 

As Seyit continued to talk of the past I thought of some of 
what had been told me—some of the figures given me by the 
Turkmenian experts and scholars. This, for instance, on indus- 
try came from the State Planning Committee. 

“In 1913 there were almost no industries here and only 
seven out of every 1,000 persons were literate... Today 
our industry has multiplied eighty times since 1913.” 

And on education. 

“We now have 17,000 schools with an enrollment of 
670,000. Secondary school education here is obligatory and 
now ninety-eight percent of all who complete eighth grade 
go on to secondary school. As for higher education, more 
than 120 out of every 10,000 inhabitants are students in 
Turkmenia. The figures in England and Iran are 90 out of 
10,000 and 41 out of 10,000 respectively.” 

On health: (from Dr. Narzy Nurmamedov, opthalmologist and 
Rector of the Turkmenian Medical Institute) : 

“Before the Revolution there were no hospitals, no doc- 
tors here. Now there are more than 7,000 of us; about ninety 
percent of that number are Turkmenian and more than half 
of them women.” 


Seyit’s gesticulating and his resonant voice brought me out of 
my brief reverie. What he was telling us was that much of the 
good that had come to Turkmenia was due to the harnessing of 
water for land irrigation through the KARA KUM CANAL. 

“I will show you the canal and I will take you to a col- 
lective farm so you can see what is being done... Remem- 
ber—to see it is worth hearing about it a thousand times.” 

Our host cavorted merrily in the sand for a few seconds. ‘Then 
picking himself up he brushed the clean dry sand from his clothes 
and escorted us back to the car with an aplomb that would have 
done credit to any head of state. 


Chapter 3 


Seyit Atayev was as good as his word and we were not long 
in meeting Victor Gladky. A Ukrainian by birth, Mr. Gladky, 
tall, well set up, and dressed in a neat business suit, could, if 
seen walking along Madison Avenue, be mistaken for a success- 
ful New York business executive. Having gone to Turkmenia as 
a boy because “my family had relatives here”, he studied and 
graduated from the Turkmenian Agricultural Institute. Thirty 
years ago he came to work on the Kara Kum Canal project. 
When I met him he was Deputy Chief of the Kara Kum Canal 
project. He spoke sparingly and as the translation from 
Russian to English came through we knew this was a man who 
valued time. Indeed his manner of speaking was reminiscent of 
that of a professor lecturing a class. 

“For many centuries the people of Turkmenia dreamed 
of using waterways to irrigate their arid but fertile land. 
The soil is good here but it is dry and needs water if it is 
to yield crops... Engineers who came here from Russia in 
1907 were even then concerned with and convinced of the 
possibility of turning the waters of the Amu Darya River 
to man’s use in this respect. But there was neither the money 
nor the driving will to do it. After the Revolution there was 
some money available but it wasn’t enough to do a complete 
job. Right on up to and even during the War the idea of 
building a canal was being seriously entertained.” 

I deduced that Deputy Chief Gladky’s reference to “the War” 
meant World War Two. Among the Soviet people, on whose soil 
their most decisive and costly battles were fought and won by 
them, it is simply and grimly spoken of as “the War”. Gladky 
got up from the chair at his desk and, still talking, began to 
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trace on the map hanging close by the places to which he was 
referring. 

“...Finally in 1952 the Kara Kum Canal was begun 
between the Amu Darya River you see flowing in this 
direction and the City of Mary, an area which was the most 
difficult stretch to work... By 1969 the canal had reached 
the capital city of Ashkhabad here. And where there was 
formerly only desert now cotton and fruits are grown. This 
canal has changed the whole character of the Republic.” 

I cast a quick glance at Seyit, and he, hearing his own senti- 
ments repeated to me by an expert, simultaneously glanced at 
me. I nodded my recognition of his accuracy and the corners 
of his mouth lifted in a half smile as his hands folded comfor- 
tably over his ample stomach. Deputy Gladky’s informative 
monologue continued: 

‘The canal flows all by itself, all 1,000 kilometers of it. 
Our pumping stations serve only to get the water from 
the canal to the fields needing irrigation... Half of all 
irrigated land is situated around the canal and half of all 
cotton in this Republic is grown around the canal. As to 
future plans, we do not aim to have the canal flow to the 
Caspian Sea since mixing fresh and salt water is not prac- 
tical. Instead we are directing it south where the soil 1s fer- 
tile and we hope to achieve a canal length of 1,200 kilo- 
meters.” 

During a moment’s pause I asked how many people work on 
the project. Gladky’s response was immediate: 

“In all 20,000 persons are engaged in this building pro- 
gram-—many of them young men technically qualified to 
fulfill their duties. We often call this The Canal of Friend- 
ship since people of so many nationalities have contributed 
to its building. Even today people of thirty-six nationalities 
continue to help in its construction, and right here at these 
headquarters you will find Chiefs of Departments represent- 
ing many nationalities... Oh yes, there is one final thing I 
must mention. As the building of this canal progresses other 
related facilities come into existence here—such things as 
needed commodities and services as well as housing for those 
who will work with them.” 
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It was apparent that Deputy Chief Gladky had completed his 
statement to us. He rose from his desk, thanked us for coming 
and assured us that we were expected at one of the canal’s pump- 
ing stations out in the country not far from town. Seyit was 
aglow with satisfaction as we piled into a car and headed for 
Bezmein, a rural community seven or eight kilometers from the 
office we had just left. 

Though Turkmenia’s population is small its territory is rela- 
tively immense. Measuring 488,000 square kilometers, its land 
area is said to be the fourth largest in the USSR. But with a 
population of only 2,700,000, it takes thirteenth place. Only Esto- 
nia and Latvia are smaller. So there is no shortage of land. The 
trouble is that this most southerly of all Central Asian Republics 
of the USSR is still more than three-quarters Kara Kum or 
‘black sand’. As Seyit told me one day, “an old saying once was, 
‘If you go to the Kara Kum you will not return’”’. One of course 
does go to the desert now and does return, a fact that proves 
what remarkable strides have been made in Turkmenia in barely 
more than sixty years. In fact we were on our way to look at 
one of the reasons for such change. 

The short drive to Bezmein provided picturesque local color 
as we passed both collective and state farms. Their huge fields 
were sprinkled with groups of peasants, mostly women, diligently 
hoeing and raking the dark soil. We passed burros, some laden 
with either human or inanimate burdens, others standing lazily 
alone in fields. And there were cows, sheep, and camels aplenty, 
the latter all single hump dromedaries. I was struck by their 
haughty arrogance as they ruminated with that odd lower jaw 
motion, and I marveled that this remarkably constructed and 
powertul desert beast could be domesticated to man’s use. Seyit 
told us his mouth was watering for a drink of camel’s milk and 
he assured us that if he could find some he’d gladly share it 
with us. Neither Betty nor I had ever tasted camel’s milk. Still, 
like most humans we, with our prejudices against that which 
we did not know, assured Seyit he need not trouble himself on 
our account. As he persisted in his search we kept discreetly 


silent, hoping he would not be successful. On this occasion we 
won. 
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Three people awaited us at the pumping station, a woman, 
Tamara Lesnikova, and two men, Andrei Beschetnov and Valery 
Kulakov. Mrs. Lesnikova, an attractive blonde Russian, was an 
engineer and chief of the Party Organization of that section of 
the canal. Andrei, a man of dark complexion and apparently 
a JTurkmenian, was chief of that 400-kilometer section of the 
canal. The third person, Valery, was chief of the group of four 
pumping stations. He was a blond Siberian giant—broad, tall, 
formidable-looking, and just the type of man I would want to 
have on my side in a fight. As we were introduced and I remarked 
that he was a whole lot of man he grinned and quipped: “Why 
not. I’m Siberian.” 

We were shown four pumps and the section of the canal from 
which they operated. At that point the canal was narrow and 
muddy for, as we had been told, its water flowed freely and 
naturally. A man fished from a section not too far away. Seyit 
joined the others in explaining how the water was pumped to 
the thirsty fields that without it would never yield their crops. 
Simply stated, what we were being shown was a segment of a 
huge man-made ditch. Through that ditch water was diverted 
from a river and directed through pumps all along its vast stretch 
to cotton and fruit-producing areas of soil that otherwise would 
lie barren and fallow. As I reflected upon the effort that had 
gone into building that one small section I could see why in 
Mr. Gladky’s words: 

‘Workers on this project are ‘honored persons’ because 
of the importance of their contribution to the nation’s bet- 
terment.” 

It seemed only logical then, in view of having become acquaint- 
ed with the Kara Kum Canal, that a visit to one of the farms 
that made use of its services would be in order. I wanted to see 
a collective farm for myself. In everything I had ever sketchily 
heard back home in America about the farmer of the Soviet 
Union was the vague and murky insinuation that he was the 
strong-backed country cousin of the urban slave of the State. 
The impression had conjured up a picture of a fully able-bodied 
but quite mindless individual. That he was said to work collec- 
tively with others like himself served to give weight to the notion 
that he was incapable of individual thinking. 
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Many of us in America are obsessed with the notion that 
unless one thinks and acts strictly for and by himself in all things 
he has lost his “freedom”. A meeting, therefore, with forty-three- 
year-old Klychdurdy Sakhatmuradov, Minister of Agriculture of 
Turkmenia, helped set the record straight, for me at least. More- 
over, that meeting went a long way toward helping me more 
clearly understand what I would see when I arrived at a collec- 
tive farm shortly thereafter. To begin with, Mr. Sakhatmuradov, 
a Turkmenian born of farming parents on a collective farm, had 
revealing things to tell me: 

“My father is eighty, my mother seventy-five, and I have 
eleven brothers and sisters—all alive. My father became 
Chairman of his collective farm and my mother holds the 
Maternal Glory Order for bearing and successfully rearing 
more than ten children. All my brothers and sisters are 
educated. One is a chief agronomist, another a physician, 
and another an oil engineer. Still others are teachers. The 
oldest of us have high school training and the youngest 
have a higher education.” 

As the Minister told us of the importance of the Kara Kum 
Canal he reiterated what had been said by Victor Gladky, 
namely that one of the great dreams of the Turkmenian people 
was to turn the direction of the Amu Darya River from north 
to south. To that he added this pungent comment: 

“As far back as Peter the Great our people petitioned the 
Czar and God to help them in this. Neither responded. Only 
after the Revolution was their dream fulfilled.” 

The Minister told us that prior to the Revolution only the 
wealthy and the clergy had land and access to water, and 
it was the new order that had _ given land, livestock, and 
agricultural equipment to the peasants. He resumed his brief 
discourse. 

“Next came collectivisation. Lenin said that even free 
peasants working on their own small plots could not prosper 
without collectivization. So in 1925 the first farmers 
united solely for the purpose of working their land, and 
later the first collective farms were formed. Collectivization 
began on a large scale in 1928... . And when, in 1935, the 
people could see the effectiveness of their collective effort, 
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Ashkhabad Karl Marx Square. Jo the right. 
the directorate of the Kara Kum Building 
Organization 


Scientists from the Desert Institute of the Turkmenian Academy 
of Sciences studying the geology of the East Kara Kum Desert 


A heavy tonnage barge on the Kara Kum Canal 


Plantations of cotton on virgin soil near the Kara Kum Canal 
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Zoya Khokhlacheva, Direetor of “Kolobok” —the kindergarten- 
nursery in .Ashkhabad 


Juma Rejepov. head artist at the rug factory in Ashkhabad 


Young weavers from the Ashkhabad Carpet Factory i the 
enterprise s vard during a break 


Juma Rejyepov with weavers Kumush Akmamedova (far right) 
and Khaltach Zakhirova (second from the right | 


A ‘Turkmenian eirl from a collective farm near Ashkhabad 
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Students by the main building ot 
State University 


A modern sculpture next to the Karl Marx Library 


Juma Seyitnivazoy, Director of the Karl Marx Library 


Elton Fax visiting Turkmenian artists. Chairman of the “Purkmenian 
Artists’ Union Shamukhamed Akmukhamedov (second from the 
left). People’s Artist of Vurkmenia Aykhan Khajayev (lar right) 


and Seyit Atayev (far left: 


Two Turkmen meet on the road 


Sofia Kurbanklycheva, Deputy Minister of Culture of Turkmenia 
(centre), Betty Mariell and Seyit Atayeyv 
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A Turkmenian woman from the village of Bagir 


School teacher Bayram Alamyshev with his family in his garden 


, nicknamed Pushkin 


Next to him is his youngest daughter 


the collective farm was an achieved reality—aided by work- 
ers in the cities.” 

Our informant made no effort, however, to present a rosy suc- 
cess story. Tapping his desk lightly for emphasis he told of how 
this joint effort of peasants and town workers so enraged and 
frightened the rich that the latter immediately proceeded to act 
as saboteurs of the new collectivist movement. And they were 
inadvertantly aided by the bungling mistakes of the inexperienced 
collective leaders themselves. Still the new program succeeded in 
spite of the setbacks. 

“In 1977 we produced 1,170,000 tons of cotton as opposed 
to 69,000 tons in 1913. So this year (1978) we will celebrate 
our fiftieth year of success with collective farming.” 

The tone of the Minister grew momentarily grave as he told 
us that museums have been established on the largest collective 
farms where the young may go and see what their forebears had 
to endure to achieve what many of them now take for granted. 

‘Today most of our farms are mechanized. Sixty percent 
of the cotton is picked by machine. By the end of 1980 
it will be eighty percent, Yin cotton is hard for our present 
machines to pick, but special machines are being developed 
to meet that emergency so that full mechanization will come 
in the near future.” 

I asked what would happen to those laborers replaced by 
machines. 

“No problem of unemployment will be posed here inas- 
much as new industries are rapidly growing to absorb a new 
labor force. In 1924 eighty-eight percent of our people were 
village peasants. Now the ratio of village peasant to town 
worker is almost fifty-fifty.” 

We asked about the role of women in agriculture—was it 
confined to their working in the fields? 

“Not at all. About fifty percent of the workers in this 
Ministry are women and the chief of one of our departments 
is a Turkmenian woman. Women of different nationalities 
work here, and we have a special regard for women’s role 
in every branch of agriculture.” 

Other than the sketchy information about his early life and his 
family we learned little of Minister Sakhatmuradov except that 
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he was also a Deputy of the Turkmenian Supreme Soviet. It 
remained for me to discover two months later in Latvia that the 
Turkmenian Minister of Agriculture was also a fine poet and 
scholar. The information came from fellow ‘Turkmenian writer 
Oktem Eminov, who had this to say of his colleague. 

“The Minister of Agriculture of Turkmenia is one of our 
great scholars, especially on the works of Makhtumkuli, our 
eighteenth-century poet and thinker. Sakhatmuradov dis- 
covered errors made by academician specialists in our lit- 
erature. They were errors the specialists had made in inter- 
preting classical terms used by Makhtumkuli. Those acade- 
micians and many others too were amazed and abashed that 
the Minister of Agriculture should be so well versed in a 
cultural field they considered their special domain. Besides 
that, Sakhatmuradov’s poetry, which he writes not for publi- 
cation but for the enjoyment of his friends, has a rare and 
sensitive quality. We consider him one of our important men 
in Turkmenia.” 

It pleased me immeasurably not only to receive that bit of 
additional information about the Turkmenian Minister of Agri- 
culture but to get it from one of his peers. As I recall Oktem 
Eminov’s description of him as “one of our important men in 
Turkmenia”, I am reminded that true importance in people is 
most often not loudly self-assertive. Not once in his remarks to 
me did Mr. Sakhatmuradoy project himself above others. Not 
once did he, in speaking of his family, mention any personal 
achievement of his own other than to say that he studied at the 
Agricultural Academy in Moscow, has held his current job for 
twelve years, and is a Deputy of the Turkmenian Supreme Sovi- 
et. He paid tribute instead to his living aged parents and to his 
ten brothers and sisters. In the spirit of the able scholar he was 
sure enough of his position to maintain a modest posture. And in 


that respect he paid high tribute to the quality of learning that 
has helped him become the man he is. 


Chapter 4 


The warm Turkmenian spring sun retired behind a bank of 
clouds so that rain could get to the thirsty earth below. Some 
farmers were happy and some were not. Those who raised fruits 
smiled and those who raised cotton gravely shook their heads in 
dismay. Said the latter, ‘““Too much rain at this time of the 
season will spoil the crop.” Even near-perfect Mother Nature can 
never please all men at once. 

The rain continued to fall steadily as our driver eased through 
the gates of the collective farm twenty-five kilometers from Ash- 
khabad. There we were greeted by Kerim Akhmedyarov, soft- 
spoken Chairman of the farm, who, flanked by several assistants, 
shook our hands and ushered us into his office. On the table at 
right angles to the Chairman’s desk awaited the traditional wel- 
come repast—bread, seasonal fruits, sweets, and green tea. 
We were seated and urged to help ourselves before doing 
anything else, an invitation I was rarely reluctant to accept, 
since I found country food everywhere to be fresh and tasty. And 
I should mention here also that collective farms are run by 
elected Chairmen while state farms are run by appointed Direc- 
tors. 

Chairman Akhmedyarov, who appeared to be about fifty, was 
of average height and weight. Though somewhat slowed by 
diabetes he was obviously respected by his co-workers, who regard- 
ed him as an able leader. A graduate of the Agricultural Insti- 
tute of Ashkhabad, he had been Chairman at this farm for four- 
teen years. Sitting close to him was Muhammed Abashev, his Chief 
Specialist in Agriculture. Of a heavier build than the Chairman, 
Mr. Abashev looked every inch the farmer. He told us he was 
born in the not too distant village of Erik-Kala, that his parents 
were peasants, and they had eight children. He graduated first 
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from the Agricultural and Technical School of Ashkhabad and 
then from the School of Communist Party Workers. 
“When the Chairman here came to this farm he invited 
me to join him. I have been here for thirteen years and now 
I am Chief of the Party Organization of the form.” 
After they had thus introduced themselves, the Chairman gave 
us a brief run-down on the purpose and functioning of the farm: 
“This farm was founded in 1964 and it produces vege- 
tables, fruit, dairy products, meat, grapes, honey, wool and 
-silkworms. Its yearly profit is eleven million rubles and the 
average wage per farmer is 210 rubles a month. We have 
8,000 hectares of land here but only half are used because 
we don’t have sufficient irrigation for the total area. You 
see, we get no moisture in the summer and little in winter 
or spring... You will often hear it said that ‘in Turkmenia 
the possibility of production is measured not by land but 
by water’.” 
Making a circling motion with his hand the Chairman  con- 
tinued: 
“We are now in the main settlement of this farm, where 
9,000 people live. There are many children here, six thou- 
sand in all, of whom 4,000 are pre-schoolers. The remaining 
2,000 are all in school. So as you can see, we believe in hav- 
ing large families, averaging five or six children, though 
many have nine or ten. 
“We have our own mechanized equipment, tractors, har- 
vesters, and so forth, whose operators get a 400- to 500- 
ruble monthly wage because of their special skills. All fami- 
lies here live in private homes with gas, running water and 
electricity. This particular farm cans whatever of its own 
produce is not sold fresh. At present, as you can judge for 
yourself, this main settlement is in a state of reconstruction.” 
An assistant poured more tea for us and Chairman Akhmedy- 
arov indicated that as soon as we had drunk it we would be going 
out for a look around. The steady but by no means heavy rain 
would be no deterrent to us. In a few moments we were in a four- 
wheel-drive vehicle which took us to one of the nearby workers’ 
residential areas and up to the yard of one of the houses. Seyit, 
who had listened silently through the Chairman’s remarks, threw 
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a significant look in my direction, though I wasn’t sure of its 
meaning. 

The house, neither old nor spanking new, certaintly had a 
solid, if a bit plain exterior. The rain, gray day, and the mud 
created by the rain falling on the large area under reconstruction 
did little to enhance its outside appearance. Its farmer occupant, 
responding quickly to the ringing of his bell, opened the door. A 
well built man of perhaps forty-eight, he was of average height 
and weight and wore a jacket over an open collar shirt, and 
trousers tucked inside heavy oxhide boots. His heavily tanned 
skin indicated the hours he had spent working in the sun, and 
his pleasant countenance was in sharp contrast to the severity of 
the black, brimless, wool hat pushed back over his shaven skull. 
Seyit greeted him with the Islamic “Salaam Aleikum” (“Peace 
be unto you”) and a handclasp followed by a few Turkmenian 
words. The farmer smiled, greeted Anatoly and me with hand- 
shakes, and led us inside the small foyer where Seyit told us 
we must all remove our shoes. Our host, silent and smiling, 
removed his boots and when we were all ready, he carefully 
opened the second door leading to his quarters. 

In no way was I prepared by any previous experience for 
what greeted my eyes. It seemed that we had magically left the 
mundane world of gray reality and entered the fairyland world 
of the Arabian Nights through which I had meandered by way 
of the story books I had read as a boy. 

The tastefully arranged room into which we had stepped in our 
stockinged feet was wholly unlike the drabness just outside. It 
was as if we were suddenly enveloped within a warm sunlit rain- 
bow. Carpets covered the floor and the walls, the latter serving 
also as backdrops for family portraits, and glass-fronted cabinets 
containing numerous silk comforters and wool blankets. Their 
colors and designs were rich and oriental. There was fine glass- 
ware and chinaware in another cabinet, paintings along the 
walls, and a large-screen television set in one corner. 

Our host led us over the soft, thick carpets to an adjoining 
room where his wife, a cardiac patient, rested comfortably on 
handsome rugs and pillows on the floor. Though she was not 
well enough to rise in greeting she acknowledged our presence 
with a smile and a nod as we passed into a third well furnished 
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room. There the family’s youngest daughter, a beautiful child 
of eight or nine, politely and demurely smiled and took my hand 
in greeting. Elsewhere in the house were facilities for cooking 
and bathing, complete with running water and electricity. Be- 
fore leaving we were offered a tasty morsel of food—a tradition 
to which we were now becoming thoroughly accustomed. 

We stopped in to see another family, this time in a two-storey 
house equally well furnished, attractive and comfortable. Our 
host, a tall, powerfully built Turkmenian gentleman, occupied 
the lower half while his son and daughter-in-law had the upper 
floor. This man, too, before we left, brought forth from his kitch- 
en a large dish of doughnut-like cakes which I love, but of which 
I took only one. You see, I have a particular yen for good 
country cooking and I knew that dinner awaited somewhere 
along the way, for we were approaching mealtime. My friend 
Seyit, accustomed to more lavish eating and drinking than I, 
liberally sampled everything offered. 

No one told me that the two farm homes we were invited to 
walk through were prize exhibits. No one had to—for I knew that 
I was being shown the best. And I expected that for that is what 
we humans invariably do when on public view. By no means did 
I then nor do I now believe that every single family on that col- 
lective farm lived in precisely the same style. Individual abilities, 
drives, and tastes vary under socialism as they do under other 
systems. And it had been made verbally clear to me some time 
earlier that in that context the socialist motto is: “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work.’ I was 
further told that when the ultimate in socialism is ever reached 
the motto will read “From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs’. 

I clearly know that many of the material things we in America 
have access to and casually take for granted are either in short 
supply or non-existent in the U.S.S.R. Soviet strength, however, 
seems to rest in what its various peoples are encouraged and 
permitted to do co-operatively for themselves with what they do 
have. The result is that even the majority who are not on the 
top layers of society benefit also, They benefit to the degree that 
they do not suffer the wants and indignities they formerly suf- 
fered under feudalism and Czarist colonialism. Nor do they suf- 
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fer from the effects of inflation and mass unemployment so com- 
mon to other ordinury workers in capitalist world today. 

My thoughts on this were happily interrupted by word from 
one of the Chairman’s aides that (just as I had hoped) we were 
invited to dine with the Chairman before leaving. There was a 
hostel at the farm providing lodging and food accommodations 
for guests and for others in the area desiring to use its facilities 
for special celebrations. Roomy, yet personal, it was a fitting set- 
ting for the sumptuous meal awaiting us. After nibbling at the 
cucumbers, caviar, bread, radishes, cheeses, cold chicken and other 
assorted appetizers, we got down to the main courses of soup, 
lamb, baked chicken stuffed with dried fruits, and plov. This lat- 
ter dish is Central Asian mixture of rice and lamb with varia- 
tions in its mode of cooking. Topped off with cognac, vodka, tea, 
nuts, and sweets, what was offered us amounted to a somewhat 
better than average late afternoon snack. 

As we stepped out of the hostel we noticed for the first time 
a yurt in the yard outside. How paradoxically alien and appro- 
priate was this portable nomadic desert home in that modern 
setting. Seyit stopped, peered in, then entered it and poked about 
for a couple of minutes. When he emerged he said to me in a 
soft and strangely somber voice: ‘Elton, I was born in such a 
place.” 

There wasn’t much talk on the way back to town. I was more 
in the mood for thinking. Though we were in one of the Central 
Asian cotton belts we had not seen or visited with sharecroppers. 
Nor were those we saw in anyway akin to the underpaid, under- 
nourished, and over-exploited migrant fruit, potato, and bean 
pickers so unhappily a part of our current American agricultural 
scene. Small wonder then that as we headed hack to Ashkhabad 
the feelings I carried with me were an incongruous mixture of 
uplift and depression. 


Chapter 5 


The squeals and laughter of children playing games reached 
our ears even before we could see them. Flashes of color through 
the thick foliage told me their playground was just ahead and 
Zoya Khokhlacheva quickened her pace as she led us toward her 
office. Mrs. Khokhlacheva, a short, well-proportioned and very 
well preserved lady of sixty-one, was a “natural” for the position 
she held as Director of ‘““Kolobok”—the kindergarten-nursery in 
Ashkhabhad. 

When asked about her own life she began by telling us that 
for fifteen years she had worked as a teacher of physical educa- 
tion. As she was about to continue some sound or signal quite 
imperceptible to us caused her to quickly excuse herself, dash 
from her office and dart light-footedly around a corner. We could 
see from her keen senses and agile movement that she was 
still capable of physical activity. In a matter of moments she was 
back with us, apologetic that she had run off so abruptly. I asked 
her about her early life. 

“My parents were Cherkess from the Caucasus and I was 
born in Kokand in Uzbekistan. Though I have traveled all 
over the U.S.S.R. I consider Turkmenia my real home. My 
parents had four of us—all girls. One of my sisters was 
killed at the front during the War. I finished high school 
in the Turkmenian city of Mary and from there went to 
pedagogical school. Since then I’ve worked in this field for 
forty years, and though my own family is no longer alive J 
consider these children my family now.” 

This spirited lady, honored with the title Excellent Worker of 
Education, told us that the kindergarten-nursery of which she was 
director was founded in 1964. At that time only sand and barren 


wasteland existed where we met her amid spacious grounds shad- 
ed by trees, arbors, shrubs, and flowers. 
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“Parents assisted in the clearing, planting and building and 
today 250 children aged three months to seven years use 
these facilities for eating, resting, playing, and learning. We 
have children here whose parents represent every social and 
economic level; those wishing to enter their children file an 
application at the District Health Department. Because 
there are forty such kindergartens in this district and many 
elsewhere the needs of children are adequately filled.” 

Betty, who has recently supervised the operation of several day- 
care centers in the Greater New York City area, was particularly 
interested and wanted to know about staffing, work hours, parent- 
kindergarten relationships, and fees. Mrs. Khokhlacheva, obviously 
pleased by the presence of a fellow professional, was quick and 
enthusiastic in her response: 

“To qualify as a teacher one must have special training 
in Pedagogy. And it is imperative that the very young chil- 
dren be handled by expertly trained personnel... Kinder- 
garten hours are from seven a.m. to seven p.m., the last 
children of the day admitted at eight thirty a.m. This per- 
mits working parents to get their children in early and per- 
mits them to get their children home before seven p.m. 

However we make it a rule that no child’s rest is broken in 
the process. We have a Parents’ Council that plans the 
program along with parents, teachers, and the director. We 
also hold three parent meetings a year for each age group, 
plus three general meetings each year for all parents... As 
for cost, it depends on parents’ income. Payment is from four 
to twelve rubles per month for children aged threc to seven. 
For nursery children from three months to three years old 
the charge is from three to ten rubles monthly. But for 
families having four or more children the cost is fifty percent 
of the established figure.” 

The Director then went on to tell us that first grade teachers 
from the neighboring Turkmenian and Russian schools come to 
the kindergarten during the last year of the children stay to 
become acquainted with the six year olds who will be their pupils. 
On such visits, should they deem it necessary, they advise the 
Director as to what the kindergarten can do to better prepare 
any child for the change. That the older children are indeed well 
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poised and beautifully cared for was clearly demonstrated to our 
pleasure and satisfaction. During our visit a group of thirty-four 
children from five to seven years old sang and danced for us. 
And we were taken through the eating, resting, and both indoor 
and outdoor play areas. What I saw was a non-profit-motivated 
approach to child care the quality of which I have not seen pro- 
vided for children of average workers in my own country with 
all its technology and resources. For me it constituted a lesson in 
love, care, and above all else, VISION. 

It frequently happens that certain events in the lives of chil- 
dren have much to do with their choice of a life’s work and its 
subsequent value to others. That is especially noticeable in a 
society whose policy is to nurture the talents of its promising 
youth. I clearly recall talking with outstanding ‘Turkmenians who 
told me of either close association with the development of chil- 
dren, or their own motivating childhood encounters with orga- 
nized adult encouragement that enabled them to develop their 
embryo skills. 

Among the first of them with whom I met were Mr. Shakhar- 
geldy Mouradov and Mr. Amad-Mourad Kouliev, both employ- 
ed at the office of the State Planning Committee of Turkmenia. 
I have mentioned both of them in passing in Chapter Two. 
Mr. Mouradov was Vice-Chairman of that Committee while 
Mr. Kouliev headed its Department of Culture and Science. One 
of the most forceful points these men made as they talked with 
me was that “secondary school education here is obligatory and 
now ninety-eight percent of all who complete eighth grade go to 
secondary school”. Of himself Mr. Mouradov, who appeared to 
be in his late forties, said: “I came from a large family, five boys 
and one girl, and all of us are educated.” 

Professor Sakhat Mouradov, Rector of the Turkmenian Uni- 
versity, mentioned to me the University’s innovative Olympiad 
for Children. 

“Each year we organize and promote this Olympiad in 
Math, Physics, and Chemistry for youngsters from fourteen 
to seventeen years old. That little emblem I have handed 
you for your coat lapel is one each child who participates 
In it also receives.” 


Even when I dropped into the headquarters of the Union of 
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Turkmenian Artists I could not escape hearing again how one 
of their number had been helped and inspired as a child. There 
at the Union with the assistance of Seyit I chatted with artists 
Shamukhamed Akmukhamedov and Aman Kouliev while being 
expertly sketched in oils by Turkmenian Peoples’ Artist, Aikhan 
Khajiev. My special attention, however, focused upon the Union’s 
youthful Chairman, Shamukhamed Akmukhamedov who, bereft 
of parents early in life, was raised in an orphanage. There his 
artistic skills were seen (he sings and acts also) and, with the aid 
and encouragement endemic to Socialism, was trained and sub- 
sequently employed as a painter. ‘Though barely forty he was 
chosen over older men for the Union’s Chairmanship. 

Youthful-looking, mocha-hued ‘Toushan Esenova spoke so 
easily with me when I met her at the Turkmenian Friendship 
Society that I was not made in the slightest way conscious of the 
esteem she commands throughout her vast country. Poetess and 
dramatist, she is a People’s Writer of Turkmenia. 

“T began as child of nine to write poems and my first was 
published in my school newspaper. My family were poor 
villagers. At thirteen I had another of my poems published 
in a newspaper here in Ashkhabad. My work describes the 
new life of Turkmenia, showing the changes that have oc- 
curred since I was a child. When I was twenty-three my 
play, The Daughter of a Millionaire, was performed all over 
the U.S.S.R. It portrays the advantages of a girl growing 
up on a collective farm... My own daughter teaches Eng- 
lish at the University and, though I know no English at 
all, I was the first Turkmenian woman to fly a plane. In 
that respect I defied the old tradition that a woman’s place 
was that small space between the yard and her little area 
of the yurt.” 

The recognition Mrs. Esenova and others enjoy as honored 
Soviet poets of Turkmenia is especially significant when one 
knows how the Soviet people in general and Turkmenians in 
particular feel about their poets. In Russia Pushkin, called ‘the 
father of modern Russian literature’, has also been called Rus- 
sia’s greatest poet. 

Poetry was the earliest form of ancient Turkmenian writing. 
Persian was the language used by the poets, who travelled 
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widely and were welcome guests at the courts of foreign mo- 
narchs. It is said that none was more honored than the bakhshi, 
that minstrel who sang his poems to his own accompaniment on 
the dutar. Indeed the bakhshi and the poet were not only wel- 
comed by the good and law-abiding but they were respected by 
the wicked. Never, never, were they set upon by the brigands 
of the steppes who waylaid caravans and mercilessly robbed and 
murdered all others unlucky enough to fall into their clutches. 
The tradition, then, of honoring its poets is rooted deep in the 
Turkmenian consciousness. 

Vely Akhmedov, Chairman of the Friendship Society, that 
works to establish and improve relations with other countries, is 
a highly regarded Turkmenian composer. He spoke with quiet 
passion of the early death of his father in the struggle against 
those of his country who opposed the government of the October 
Revolution. 

“Three of us were left, my sister, elder brother, and 
I. Shortly thereafter our mother died and we three children 
were separated. I was sent to a special boarding school at 
the age of seven or eight. There I got to play in the or- 
chestra because one day when the bass drummer fell ill I 
took his place... I even practiced when no one else was 
around and I learned to blow a brass horn. It was in 1936 
that a local commission here chose me along with some 
others—about twenty altogether—to study in Moscow where 
a special Turkmenian section was established at the Mos- 
cow Conservatory. We were the first trained musicians of 
Turkmenia.” 

The gentle voiced man then related how in 1941 he went to 
the Front to fight against the Nazis, and how, a full ten years 
alter being separated from his brother and sister, he was reunited 
with them. “Now all three of us have been given citations of 
Merit in the field of Art and Culture.” 

Back in Chapter Two T used a short quote on health from 
a conversation with Dr. Narzy Nurmamedov. What I did not 
mention about this Internationally respected Turkmenian opthal- 
mologist and Rector of the Medica] Institute are three significant 


facts from his childhood and early medical work as he recounted 
them to me. 
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“When asked why I chose medicine as my work I reply: 
‘Because it is the most humane profession in the world.’ 
I am the last of eleven children, my father having died when 
he was forty years old. I was four at the time. In my village 
medical care was adininistered by well-meaning people with 
no training for it. So they never knew why my father died 
at forty. That spurred me to become a doctor. I finished high 
school and came to Ashkhabad in 1949 just after the earth- 
quake and I began to study science. Then I chose to go to 
the remotest place in Turkmenia to work and I stayed there 
for three years. Following that I was invited to pursue 
opthalmology in Ashkhabad. Now, as Rector of this Medical 
Institute, I have traveled in your country to Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, and Washington, D.C.” 

Dr. Nurmamedov, poetess Esenova, composer Akhmedov, and 
forty-three-year-old Jora Samedov, the latter speaking perfect 
English, were active members of the Turkmenian Friendship 
Society. Mr. Samedov was a poor village tot of two when he and 
a pair of elder sisters were left fatherless in 1940. Though he had 
no money he did have the will and the drive to study and learn. 
Socialism gave him the chance to attend and to graduate from 
the University of Ashkhabad as an English language specialist 
twenty-one years after his father’s death. 

I was deeply moved as I visited the Turkmenian Union of 
Writers, where one of this republic’s honored, prize-winning, and 
popular poets, Kerim Kurbannepesov, told me of his childhood. 

“Poets are born and I am glad I was born one. I come 
from one of the poorest families in my village. We didn’t 
even have livestock or chickens. But I studied at my village 
school, where my first poems were written and published in 
my school’s newspaper. At twelve when I was in the fifth 
grade I came to Ashkhabad to recite my works in a compe- 
tition. Later I served in the army, graduated from the 
University and married. Nearly all my works are translated 
into Russian, and I am Editor-In-Chief of Soviet Litera- 
ture*.” 


* A journal published by the Turkmenian Union of Writers in Turk- 
menian.—Ed. 
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An experience similar to his was that of a contemporary col- 
league, Kurbandurdy Kurbansakhatov, a writer and poet noted 
for his aid to many Turkmenian writers. Younger Turkmenian 
writers such as Yuri Belov, Tyrkysh Jumageldiev, and Annaber- 
dy Agabaev (the latter two already prize-winners) admittedly 
draw much inspiration from the example set by their senior 
fellow writers. This is in full keeping with creative traditions. 
When I entered the room in which I met with these writers, 
my attention riveted first on the likenesses of four great men of 
letters woven into exquisite wool rugs hung high on the walls. 
They were Lenin, Gorky, Pushkin and Tolstoy. 

Failure to say that I had the privilege of seeing an excellent 
anti-war film in which not a gun was seen or heard would be a 
grave omission. The film, Your Daughter-In-Law, winner of the 
U.S.S.R. State prize, starred beautiful Maya Aimedova. Her 
husband, Khojakuly Narliev, produced and directed it. After the 
private showing we had the added honor of meeting this gifted 
Turkmenian husband-and-wife team. 

The day before we left Turkmenia Sofya Kurbanklycheva 
received us at the Ministry of Culture where she served as Deputy 
Minister. This splendid-looking woman’s poise and clear, reso- 
nant speaking voice reflected her training and experience in the 
theater before she assumed the official duties of Cultural Deputy 
Minister. She also had been left fatherless at the age of two 
but was given a chance to leave Turkmenia after finishing high 
school to study her stage craft at the Moscow Theatrical Insti- 
tute. 

With her in the room was quiet Khidyr Allanourov, Chief 
Conductor and Producer of the opera and ballet theater in 
Ashkhabad. Born in the remotest part of the Kara Kum Desert, 
his parents were shepherds who tended sheep belonging to the 
rich bais. But with the changing order of things their son, whose 
talent was seen in high school, was sent to the Moscow Conser- 
vatory for training and has since conducted in that city. One of 
eight Turkmenians named People’s Artists of the USSR., he 
said this to me: 

“Before the Revolution ‘professional’ musical performances 
were unknown among our people. Our traditional instru- 
ments are limited in the scope of what they can do musi- 
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cally. A two-stringed instrument simply cannot do what one 
with more strings can accomplish.” 

There in that brief truism lay the essence of two principles 
upon which I found the Turkmenian as well as the other peoples 
of Soviet Central Asia to be building their successes. One, of 
course, was the policy illustrated throughout the preceeding 
paragraphs of extending full and fair opportunities for develop- 
ment to the young, whose minds are flexible enough to quickly 
grasp new ideas. The other was the principle of the use of the 
collective effort so succinctly expressed in the quotation above 
from conductor-composer Khidyr Allanourov. His declaration of 
the superior performance capability of the multi-stringed instru- 
ment over one with but two strings forms a simple and irrefutable 
lesson in the power of collective action. It is a lesson against 
which few can make an effective rebuttal. 


Chapter 6 


As I waited for the plane that would fly me from Turkmenia 
to Uzbekistan, a kaleidoscope of impressions circulated through 
my mind like living cells viewed through the lenses of a micro- 
scope. They formed a colorful mobile pattern of what I saw and 
of the many things said which I promptly recorded. And through- 
out that pattern moved the astute and portly presence of the 
Turkmenian writer Seyit Atayev, my official host in that fasci- 
nating Republic. How well I remember the day he stopped me 
in the lobby of the Hotel Turkmenistan to introduce me to 
several fellow-veterans of the War against fascism. Here is what 
he said by way of introduction: 

“I want you to meet my friends, Elton. We fought on 
Russian soil defending the motherland and when trouble 
came here in the form of the great earthquake shortly 
after the war, people from Russia and other Republics 
came to help us. So a brotherhood exists among us. all 
and yet we are proud of the national identities that we 
retain.” 

There was the day I strolled through one of Ashkhabad’s 
public markets to look over the stands piled high with dried fruits 
and nuts in one section while fresh tomatoes, cucumbers, and 
onions were on display in another. Meats, fish and flower stands 
filled yet another area. Old women still flirtatiously wearing 
bracelets, earrings and brilliantly colored kerchiefs shuffled their 
booted feet as they scrutinized the merchants’ wares with gimlet 
dark eyes. Elderly men wearing short, white, neatly trimmed 
beards and shaggy, top-heavy sheepskin hats traded quips in 
lYurkmenian with Seyit. As I watched them the words spoken 


to me at the Ministry of Culture cut clearly through the market 
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“We are a very ancient people whose culture goes back 
many centuries. The town of Nisa where you were yester- 
day is the site of our ancient civilization.” 

I remembered Nisa. After having visited it, we went on a bit 
farther to the village of Bagir. Again the recurring words from 
the Ministry of Culture: 

“Our Republic was formed in 1924 and it then began 
its quick development along with the rest of the U.S.S.R. 
The Russian Federation helped in this by training Turkme- 
nlans in Russia, and the school children attended a-special 
institute near Moscow between 1924 and the :1930s. More- 
over, technicians came down from the north during the 
same period to work with the people here—especially. the 
ordinary workers and peasants.” 

In Bagir, Seyit called upon an old friend and war buddy, 
Bayram Alamyshev, a teacher in the village. ‘There at Bayram’s 
home we shared a meal of bread stuffed with a delicious green 
vegetable, sugar wafers, nut fudge and green tea spread before 
us, Turkmenian-style, on a cloth placed on the floor. Bayram’s 
youngest daughter, a girl of eight or nine (the family has nick- 
named her ‘“‘Pushkin” because she has curly hair and she writes), 
recited one of her poems for us. When we thanked our host and 
his family they simply said, “A guest is more honored than the 
father of the house.” 

Now more words came tumbling through the maze of my 
thoughts. 

“About 1940 literacy came to Turkmenia through the 
Russian alphabet, which replaced the Arabic written lan- 
guage.* And it was written into the new Constitution that 
everyone is entitled to an education without cost to him- 
self.” 

But I wasn’t in Bagir now, I was in Ashkhabad strolling through 
the same market place, and as I walked through, a pair of young 
men, one wearing very tight trousers, approached. The one in 


* The modern Turkmenian literary written language took shape after 
the 1917 October Revolution. At first the Arab alphabet was used, which 
in 1928 was replaced by the Roman; in 1940 the transition was made 
to a Turkmenian written language based on the Russian alphabet.—Ed. 
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the tight trousers minced daintly as he came our way, and he 
looked me boldly in the eyes, and winked and smiled. His gold- 
capped teeth glittered in the sunlight and his eyes never left 
mine until he passed us. I’ve often wondered if the chap would 
have flirted so boldly had he known I was quite as old as some 
of the Aksakals nearby, who in their tall, shaggy telpeks, cer- 
tainly looked far more dignified than I in a rakish tam. 

The old gentlemen brought to mind the many paintings of 
their fellows I had seen in the Art Museum in Ashkhabad. How 
surprised I was also to find that painting, sculpture, and print- 
making were not as uniformly the kind of “social realism” 
American reports by several leading art critics had led me to 
believe they would be. Indeed my surprise was such when I saw 
a monumental outdoor work of abstract metal sculpture promi- 
nently placed in downtown Ashkhabad near the new Karl Marx 
Library that Betty and I photographed it several times. While 
so doing I was reminded of the words spoken to us by Artists’ 
Union Chairman Shamukhamed Akmukhamedov. 

“When the Union contracts an artist to produce a work, 
that artist is free to create as he chooses and the purchase 
of what he produces is guaranteed by the Union. In addi- 
tion, the artist is free to create for himself... To do his 
work adequately each artist is furnished with a studio, 
although some studios are bigger than others due to the 
shortage of buildings lost during the earthquake.” 

A flight had arrived and there was a flurry of activity at the 
gate. Our plane to Uzbekistan would be ready shortly, so I again 
fell back into my kaleidoscopic reverie. This time Seyit had 
arranged, for me to see a play performed in the Turkmenian 
language by local artists at the Ashkhabad Drama Theater. It 
was truly a People’s Theater—its popular prices ranged from 
sixty kopeks (about ninety-five cents) to a top of two rubles. In 
any ways its presentations were like the many excellent things 
Id seen done by black performers in America, primarily but not 
exclusively for black audiences. 

? eo Pe hegre the theme of the kidnapping 
an se eae ya lecherous old khan intent upon 
eee . The tragic death by her own hand of the 

€ subsequent freeing of the other girls by male 
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peasant relatives constituted an evening of dramatic entertain- 
ment. Interestingly enough, while the principal roles were played 
by women, few were in the audience. The latter was made up 
primarily of young men, who hooted the villains and cheered 
the rescuers. And beyond the male hooting and cheering I heard 
again the voice of the Rector of the University. 

“As a member of Parliament I attended yesterday’s ses- 
sions where education was discussed... Forty-eight percent 
of this University’s present enrollment is female and of all 
our students twenty-two percent are Turkmenian women.” 

Such a contradiction was by no means rare, as we discov- 
ered at a strictly fun and local pride event at the Hippodrome 
just on the edge of the city. It was Sunday, two p.m., and for 
the next three hours we watched the running of the famous 
Akhaltekin horses, bred only in Turkmenia and famed for their 
racing speed and stamina. Fifty kopeks admitted one to the track, 
though the numerous small boys swarming all around had found 
ways of getting in with no money. As long as they behaved they 
were allowed to stay. 

No bets were placed. Many of the jockeys were farm boys 
and the fun was in seeing which collective farm ran the fastest 
horses and which youngsters atop would develop into the best 
jockeys. A sixty-year-old man, still wiry and light, entered one 
race. But he pulled up after a few meters, deferring to the young- 
sters who were quickly moving ahead of him. Again I saw only two 
women spectators in the stands, for this, obviously, was still a 
“man’s sport’. But here again I found a curious inconsistency. The 
official starter for all the races was a fair-skinned woman! 

Now my thoughts reviewed the gala Turkmenian wedding 
reception to which Seyit had invited us as his special guests. As 
Master-of-Ceremonies he was privileged to do such a thing—a 
circumstance for which we were especially grateful. The young 
bride, an attractive physician, and her groom, both dressed in 
familiar nuptial attire, resembled their counterparts in any West- 
ern country. Moreover, they and their young friends danced to 
the “canned” rock music that attracts the young everywhere. 

Food and drink were endless, as was the dancing, which 
shifted from contemporary to that of past centuries, At such lat- 
ter junctures the svelte young couple and their friends were 
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joined by heavy-bodied older men and women’ dancing slowly 
while using graceful serpentine movements of the arms and 
hands. Seyit was right in the middle of it all, alternating between 
the roles of dancing partner, toastmaster, and the all-around per- 
fect Master-of-Ceremonies everyone knew he would be. 

After three delightful hours of sharing in their revelry, Betty 
and I congratulated the newlyweds and their parents and Seyit 
graciously escorted us back to our hotel. As for himself, he quite 
promptly and sensibly returned to the food, the drink, the music 
and the beautiful Turkmenian ladies. 

Back at the hotel in the soft darkness there was time for me 
to mull over the meaning of all I had seen and heard and felt 
during the past busy days in Turkmenia. And I did what one 
inevitably must do if one is at all history-conscious and global 
in one’s thinking. I began to draw comparisons between historic 
events in America, my own land, and those in Turkmenia. I 
thought of the October Revolution of 1917 and of our own war 
of the American Revolution in 1776. In each instance revolu- 
tionaries threw off the yoke of colonialist oppression. And I can 
never, as a black American, forget that one of the first to die 
in our own revolution was a black man, Crispus Attocks, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. I recalled also that even as he died before 
British guns in his own city, thousands of black brothers and 
sisters were slaves right there in the New World—had been so 
for more than one hundred and fifty years. 

Visions also of the civil wars that occurred after each revo- 
lution in each country came to my mind. In Central Asia the 
workers and peasants joined others in defending their revolu- 
tionary gains against their own former colonialist and local 
national exploiters who were determined if possible not to ac- 
cede to the fact that their days of selfish power were over. In 
my country Americans fought and killed each other in the Civil 
bglhceg eee rise forces won, The war was fought because 
ed that preserving the Union of States was more 
Important to the life of the nation than was the institution 
of slavery that benefited a minority of feudal-minded slave-hold- 
ers and merchants. 

Over a century has passed since the American Civil War and 
two centuries have passed since our American Revolution. I 
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look at what is taking place today among our own most discrimi- 
nated-against and hard-pressed groups, our Indians, Afro-Ameri- 
cans, Latins, women and poor whites. And I compare what has 
taken place in far less time and in some cases with less sophisticated 
technology in this Central Asian Soviet Republic. It was no 
problem, therefore, for me to respond quickly to Seyit’s request 
for a brief statement of my reaction to his people’s progress. 
Here is what I told him: 

‘Your people have every right to be proud of your achieve- 
ments. And I speak as one who, himself, is actively engaged 
in the struggle in America, the land of my birth, to 
bring full dignity not only to the minority group of whom 
I am one, but to America itself. No nation can ever be 
any stronger than any of its parts. You here in Turkmenia 
are proving that. Your great nation, the U.S.S.R., is strong 
because you are strong. Thanks for asking me to be with 
you for awhile. I will neither forget you nor fail to tell 
others of your remarkable progress.” 

My reverie was broken and the kaleidoscopic visions vanished 
as the airline’s attendant told us our plane was ready to receive 
passengers. I picked up my hand luggage and briskly followed 
the neat, blue-clad young woman out toward the waiting jet. We 
were on our way to Uzbekistan. 


Chapter 7 


How marvelously nature sculpts the earth, chiselling fissures 
and canyons into its surface with her tools of high winds and 
swift waters. Only when airborne does one get such an overall 
view as I did of the brown Uzbek mountains. We landed in 
Tashkent just after sunset, four hours and a few minutes after 
leaving Ashkhabad, with a brief stop in between. Four men, 
headed by Ibrahim Akhrarov, met us and escorted us into the 
city, where we were registered at the Hotel Uzbekistan. 

Mr. Akhrarov was Director of the Tashkent branch of Pro- 
gress Publishers. A quiet man slightly under average height, he 
wore neat and conservative business suit and appeared to be in 
his mid-forties. His rich brown skin coloring was accentuated by 
the thinning jet black hair which he combed forward over a high 
forehead. A modest and outwardly serene man, the only indica- 
tion he gave of the importance of his work and its nervous exer- 
tion upon him was his addiction to cigarettes. He was most 
pleasant, however, as he saw to it that we were welcomed to and 
comfortably settled in his city. 

Tashkent’s new Hotel Uzbekistan was a surprise to me since 
it had not been built when I was in the city seven years earlier. 
Far bigger and more modern in construction than any other that 
I recall, I found the Uzbekistan an imposing showpiece rising 
sixteen storeys above the ground. Its granite base and the use of 
marble, steel and stone throughout suggested that it had been 
designed to withstand the earthquakes so prevalent in that area 
of Central Asia, And though its rooms were small and their fur- 
nishings not lavish, the hotel was clean, modern and comfor- 
table. 

Judging by the numerous businessmen and tourists constantly 
going and coming through its doors, the Uzbekistan enjoyed a 
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well-deserved and obvious popularity. That, I am sure, was due 
in some measure to its location at one of the eight stops on the 
Tashkent underground railroad, the Metro. Moreover, its huge 
dining and dancing area with live music attracted non-resident 
couples, especially the young, while dinner at six rubles for two 
was not at all bad. 

Because my last trip to Tashkent had included few if any 
visits to official places it was with much interest that I antici- 
pated meetings with those officials our Tashkent host, Ibrahim 
Akhrarov, had lined up for us. And it seemed logical that as a 
publishing executive he would want me first to become acquaint- 
ed with a vital branch of his industry. Therefore on the morning 
following our arrival I was scheduled to visit the Chairman of 
the State Committee of Publishing. 

Unlike Ashkhabad, Tashkent is a huge metropolitan city of 
more than one-and-a-half million people*, sprawling over an area 
of 250 square kilometers. Walking from the hotel to this or that 
building in a matter of a few minutes was hardly feasible, so we 
taxied to our first destination as we were to do on nearly all of 
our trips around the city. Throngs of people moved briskly along 
the streets just as they do in other busy capitals of the world. 
Except for an occasional man wearing the traditional Uzbek 
skullcap (tubeteika) or women attired in the distinctively pat- 
terned Uzbekistan silks, cottons, and synthetic fabrics, the average 
Tashkent resident dressed just about like any other of the modern 
world’s urban citizens. Motor traffic moved swiftly and was con- 
trolled by automatic signal lights as well as by motorized and 
foot-patrol militiamen and militiawomen. 

As could be expected in so large a city, traffic rules govern- 
ing motorists’ do’s and don’t’s were strict and strictly enforced. 
Automobile collisions are taken as seriously in one Soviet city 
as in another. That, however, did not mean that Tashkent’s 
pedestrians relaxed. They, too, had to scramble for safety out 
of range of foot-heavy drivers determined to make that quick 
get-off on the green light. In all fairness to Soviet drivers, 
though, I could plainly see, especially among the crowds of the 


* As of the 1979 census, Tashkent had a population of 1,779,000. 
—Ed. 
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larger cities, that they had their own problems. They had to 
cope with jay-walkers, whose ranks I declined to join. But I 
watched them and as a seasoned driver they left me wondering 
what kind of insanity makes any person believe he or she is a 
match for a motor vehicle in a one-to-one contest. Whew! At 
any rate the cab driver delivered us to our destination without 
too many hair-raising scares and certainly with no mishaps. 

Mr. Ziyat Esenbayev was fifty-seven, stocky, energetic and 
businesslike. He spoke quickly and precisely without being frozen 
and static. What I especially liked about him was his straight- 
forward manner of talking without wasting a single word. As 
Chairman of the State Committee of Publishing he gave me 
none of the “hot air’ one learns to expect from officials wher- 
ever they may be. Mr. Esenbayev, after offering us tea and 
other light refreshments, came right to the core of things in less 
than five minutes. 

“Cotton is king in Uzbekistan and has been a crop here 
‘for 2,000 years. Silk is our number two crop... We have 
260 newspapers and eighty magazines. And we have nine 
publishing houses. In 1976 we published forty million copies 
of two thousand titles of books here in Uzbekistan, and I 
am ever optimistic about our future.” 

The Chairman then indicated that he wanted us to catch a 
portion of a TV program beamed from Moscow, to which he 
quickly tuned in on his office set. It was the opening of the Con- 
gress of the All-Union Lenin’s Young Communist League (KOM- 
SOMOL), composed of young men and women from fourteen 
to twenty-eight years old. Their fervor, typical of youth, came 
through quite clearly, and from what it conveyed of youthful 
support for their state’s policies, I could see reasons for Mr. Esen- 
bayev’s optimism. He himself has six children and five grand- 
children; Of himself-he said the following: 

“I was born in a village eighteen kilometers from Tash- 
kent. I fought in the War on both the German and Japa- 
hese Fronts and I graduated from the Journalism section 
of the Higher Party School. I am a member of the govern- 
ment and of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Uzbekistan.” 

The Chairman’s eldest son was a political economist married 
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to a philologist. Another son was currently at Tashkent Poly- 
technical Institute, an older daughter was a biologist, while a 
younger girl was about to graduate from Moscow University 
with psychology as her major. This information about his daugh- 
ters was particularly significant. Not too long ago Uzbek women 
were not only denied an education but were denied the simplest 
of human rights. Forced to wear heavy horsehair veils in public, 
they were the chattel property of their menfolk. I thought of this 
as I went that same afternoon to the office of Tashkent’s Vice- 
Mayor, where I met and talked with two Uzbek women who 
were not filling the usual women’s office roles of typists and 
secretaries. They were Mrs. Khasiyat Yakubjanova, Vice-Chair- 
man of the City Soviet, and Mrs. Tulkinoi Kadyrova, Vice- 
Chairman of the Uzbek Union of Architects. The former woman 
had been a teacher before coming into her city’s government 
ten years ago. The latter, a native of Tashkent, had written 
books on scientific research into architectural problems. Both 
were married to engineers and both were mothers. Mrs. Yakubj- 
anova spoke briefly about Tashkent itself: 

“This city, over 2,000 years old, is presently both an 
industrial and a cultural center. Before the Revolution there 
were no industries here. Our industries now supply goods 
to other U.S.S.R. republics and export to foreign countries 
as well... There are 500 members of the City Soviet of 
Tashkent and half of them are women. And there are 1,800 
members within the ten district Soviets of Tashkent. All of 
these together help in running the city... After the earth- 
quake of 1966 there was not one Union republic whose 
workers failed to come to the aid of the Uzbek capital with 
all their might and resources. This shows the depth of feel- 
ing each holds for the other among socialist peoples. We 
now know that, disastrous as the quake was, it hastened our 
plans for building. Today nearly half the long-range plan 
has been realized and our prospects for further development 
by 1990 are favorable.” 

There was certainly no fault to be found with such a glowing 
verbal report coming from an official source. At the same time 
I eagerly seized upon the suggestion that we have a look around 
town so I could form some judgements of my own. I had been 
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in Tashkent seven years earlier and if any visible changes for 
the better other than the addition of the new Hotel Uzbekistan 
had occurred I would surely be aware of them. Though our host 
Ibrahim and I spoke different languages and therefore depended 
upon Anatoly’s translations for our verbal communication, I 
sensed that he was highly pleased with the chance to show us the 
city. Within a few minutes we were out together on an inspection 
tour. 

We had not gone very far before any doubts I may have had 
rapidly began to fade. I saw new buildings of distinctively mod- 
ern design that I would have recalled had they been there pre- 
viously, and I noted that still others were going up. Several in 
particular caught and held my attention. The Lenin Memorial 
Museum was one, and a publishing house named for Gafur 
Gulyam, another. 

At the site of the University of Tashkent, I noted that the new 
building program deferred a bit to tradition even as it moved 
steadily forward. There we came upon a shady area clustered 
with tall poplars and forming a green island surrounded by 
even taller new man-made structures of steel, concrete and mar- 
ble. Ibrahim laughingly explained to us an old tradition decree- 
ing that a man should plant twelve poplar trees for each of his 
sons. In this particular instance, the man whose homestead had 
in years past occupied this new building site was the father of 
ten sons, for whom the small forest had been planted. The build- 
ers, reluctant to desecrate the memory of such a family achieve- 
ment, elected instead to work around the poplars. 

I saw new housing under construction and I readily under- 
stood the great need for it as we passed through the streets of 
Old Tashkent. There the decaying shacks of mud brick that had 
seen far better days were still in evidence. Some were abandoned, 
their former residents having moved into newer living quar- 
ters. Others, a bit less forlorn, were still lived in, as we could 
see from the lines of colorful clothing drying in the sunlight and 
the bright patches of well tended flowers dotting the yards. All, 
however, would shortly be forced to surrender to the bulldozers 
and earth levelers I saw creeping closer in upon them. 

Though many people of varying descriptions milled through 
the scene, I observed no idlers or anyone by whom I felt threat- 
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ened. I saw no beggars or assorted hustlers of the type I have 
encountered in similarly blighted urban areas of the world I 
recall so vividly. East Nairobi, as well as sections of Lagos, Rome, 
Mexico City, and my own adopted New York City, have been 
far more disturbing to me. 

More official information of a general nature awaited me at 
the State Planning Committee. Its dignified Vice-Chairman, 
Makhmud Saidov, attired in a neat, conservative business suit 
and tubeteika, readily offered me statistical data along with some 
pertinent personal information. 

“T was born in 1920 here in Tashkent. My father was a 
teacher and my mother a housewife. Before I was born my 
father taught about ten pupils in one room of a mosque. 
That was between 1898 and 1918 and only 165 such schools 
existed prior to the Revolution. After the Revolution my 
father taught in a larger school under the Soviets... In 1938 
I finished high school and entered the Institute of Railroad 
Engineers and graduated as a railroad building engineer. 
From 1944 until 1963 I worked as an ordinary engineer and 
I have been here in this Planning Committee for just six 
months.” 

Mr. Saidov, the father of two sons who are engineers and 
two daughters who are medical doctors, is also a Deputy of the 
Supreme Soviet of Uzbekistan. It was he who told me also that 
people of over 120 nationalities live in Uzbekistan, sixty-five and 
one-half percent of whom are Uzbeks. Russians are next with 
twelve percent, followed by Tatars with five percent, Kazakhs 
and Tajiks with four percent. Miscellaneous nationalities com- 
prise the remaining nine-and-one-half percent. 

“We have eleven regions, one autonomous republic, 
and eighty-two cities. Some of these cities, such as Angren 
and Almalyk, which are big industrial centers with popula- 
tions of more than 100,000 each, were developed after the 
War. Iangier, for example, was formed from barren land 
once known as ‘the Hungry Steppe’. All this shows the 
rapid growth within the Republic.” 

Mr. Saidov spoke with equal pride of the almost four million 
pupils attending Uzbekistan’s 9,500 schools, and of his Republic's 
31,000 scientific workers, of whom 830 are Doctors in Science. 
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Many of the latter devote much study to the prognosis of earth- 
quakes, since Uzbekistan, along with the other Central Asian 
territories, lie within a seismic zone. And it was in Uzbekistan, 
he told us, that the spherical reservoir for storing oil was de- 
veloped. That innovation is now commonly used in the United 
States, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany. But since 
he and everyone else seemed to know that “cotton 1s king in 
Uzbekistan”, Mr. Saidov’s most enthusiastic words were about 
that crop and its related industrial developments. 

“Only primitive farming was done here before the Rev- 
olution and there were only 425 small workshops in Uzbek- 
istan. In the sixty years since, 1,500 large industries have 
grown. Now sixty-eight tractors and twenty-four cotton har- 
vesters are turned out each day. So there are now more 
than 30,000 cotton harvesters in Uzbekistan. Our main con- 
centration now is on harvesters that can handle thin cotton. 
When we perfect that we will be on the way to complete 
mechanization.” 

We were sipping tea and the Vice-Chairman paused in his 
discourse to deftly raise the thin china bowl to his lips. ‘“Noth- 
ing refreshes like our green tea,” he remarked, replacing the 
bowl on the table and getting back to his subject, this time with 
a fact that sounded a familiar note. Time and time again we 
had heard it expressed in Turkmenia: 

“Water is essential to life here in Central Asia and two 
rivers are our source of it. Our main task was how to pro- 
duce our own cotton without having to continually depend 
upon others. Therefore we had to concentrate upon irriga- 
tion in order to bring about our agricultural self-sufficiency. 
So in this respect we proceeded to work horizontally as well 
as in depth. .. After the war we began building canals and 
pumping stations so as to make use of ‘THE HUNGRY 
STEPPE’. Before the Revolution it took centuries to pro- 
duce any irrigation at all. Since then irrigation, from the 
Revolution to 1965, came to cover one million hectares, and 
from 1965 to 1975, another million hectares. We produced 
1,500,000 tons of cotton a year before the War and now we 
produce over 9,900,000 tons annually. In addition, we pro- 
duce each year 6,000,000 tons of fertilizers.” 
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Before leaving the office of the State Planning Committee, we 
spoke with two other men whose lives were much involved in 
cotton production. One, Mr. Nugman Nishanov, was Chief of 
the Department of General Planning. A man of sixty-one, he 
told me how, as the son of an independent silk producer in the 
city of Margilan, he was trained in Tashkent at the Textile 
Institute and became an engineer in the cotton industry. In that 
position he served as chief of several cotton gins and in 1960 
came to his present job. Distant bells began to tinkle in my 
memory but I could not immediately determine their meaning. 
The other man, Mr. Nigmat Mangutov, had been with the Plan- 
ning Committee for ten years and was Chief of its Agricultural 
Department. Born in 1911 in Ferghana, he graduated in 1931 
from what was then the Cotton Institute in Tashkent. As the 
man talked the bells began to tinkle even louder. Somewhere 
back in America I had heard references to the Cotton Institute 
of ‘Tashkent, and this man who had worked on the farms as a 
chief agronomist and later as Chief of the Department of State 
Farms just might know. Yes, having been born in 1911, he 
would be certainly old enough to have known. And yes, it was 
right here to the Tashkent area that my memory was leading 
me. Could it be that he might remember? Though | put my 
question in a general way I was really directing it to Nigmat 
Mangutov, the eldest of the three men: 

“Does any of you by chance know a friend of mine, an 
Afro-American who lived and worked here in Tashkent for 
seven years during the 1930s? His name is John Sutton.” 

Without waiting for a reply I continued with a description: 

“He is tall and in appearance he could easily be mistaken 
for an Uzbek.” 

I had struck it right. Nigmat Mangutov remembered. John 
Sutton, now eighty and thirteen years Mangutov’s senior, was 
in his early thirties when he lived in Tashkent. Invited by 
the Soviet government to come to work for a period in 
Uzbekistan, Sutton was recommended by Tuskegee  Institute’s 
famed agricultural scientist, Dr. George Washington Carver, 
who was Sutton’s teacher of science and chemistry. The invita- 
tion had been originally extended to Dr. Carver. But the eccen- 
tric man, getting along in years, was reluctant to leave the famed 
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American school in Alabama. As an alternative he recommend- 
ed Sutton, his number one student. 

It was John Sutton, the eldest of fifteen children of poor but 
intelligent and highly motivated black Texas parents, who first 
acquainted me with Uzbekistan. He told me of the struggles of 
its people prior to the Revolution, of the humiliations they en- 
dured at the hands of both their own feudal lords and the Rus- 
sian colonial masters. He told me also of the people’s post-rev- 
olutionary fight to overcome those former Uzbek landlords who 
opposed the Revolution and Lenin’s new policies. 

John married a Russian woman, learned the language, and 
lived in Tashkent for seven years as a welcome foreign technol- 
ogist before returning to America. Because of his work in the 
Soviet Union he was hounded and persecuted back home by 
American politicians and government agents hostile to the Soviet 
Union. Any American citizen who had lived and worked in the 
U.S.S.R., as John Sutton had, was labeled “Communist” and 
hence adjudged “disloyal” to the U.S.A. After many tough years 
in America John was finally permitted to live in peace. But long 
before I ever dreamed of seeing Uzbekistan John Sutton had 
told me of its struggle to become a productive and developing 
member of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Never will 
I forget the feeling with which he said the following: 

“We have much in common, Elton, with those non-white 
peoples of Uzbekistan and other Central Asian Soviet Re- 
publics. If you ever have the chance you must go there and 
see it for yourself.” 


Chapter 8 


During the last two days we had been told about Uzbek gains 
and achievements and we had visited the impressive Uzbek 
Pavilion of exhibits, where miniature replicas of those achieve- 
ments were quite expertly displayed. It was time to have a look 
at the actual thing—or at least as much of it as we could get 
to see. First stop, in view of the heavy emphasis on cotton, was, 
appropriately, the Tashkent Textile Mills. There six persons, 
four women and two men, were waiting to receive us at the 
gate through which we were allowed to pass. Spokesman for 
them was Valentina Volchaninova, a neatly groomed red-haired 
woman wearing a flowered dress. 

She was brisk and efficient without appearing cold and im- 
personal. She had been born and completed high school in 
Russia before coming to Tashkent in 1941 to study at the Tex- 
tile Institute. She entered the mills immediately upon graduation 
and has been there ever since. When we met her, Mrs. Volcha- 
ninova was filling the office of Chief Economist. Mrs. Volchani- 
nova’s husband and daughter also worked at the mill while a 
son taught at the Textile Institute. She began her description of 
the plant by telling us that it was started in 1951 and that four 
factories exist within its premises. She then added the follow- 
ing: 

“Cotton is our business, fabric and thread, and all of it 
comes from cotton grown here in Uzbekistan. Our fabrics 
are for dresses and underwear. In the beginning all ma- 
chines used here were of Uzbek make, but now they come 
from different countries—Japan, France, the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic, Czechoslovakia... We have 11,000 work- 
ers here, eighty percent of them women.” 

That last statement caught me by surprize since there was 
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little indication from the exterior entrance that the mills were 

so large. <a. 

~“Balf of our workers, 5,500, are young—from eighteen 
to twenty-eight; they have their own housing settlement 
with eighteen kindergartens and nurseries serving from 
2,500 to 3,000 children. Our polyclinic with its hospital 
employs 800, including 150 doctors and 450 medical tech- 
nicians. We also have dentists and specialists in all 
areas of medicine. And we have facilities for those who, 
after working hours, desire meals, rest, or treatment. The 
cost of this is from five to seven rubles monthly and thirty to 
forty percent of our workers have it all paid for by the union. 
The average pay per month is 140 rubles, with some receiving 
more, some less, according to the nature of their jobs.” 

Mrs. Volchaninova told us of the summer camps accommo- 
dating 1,650 children for one month or more, and of the sana- 
toriums throughout different areas of the U.S.S.R., where rest 
and recuperation were available to 2,500 mill workers each year. 
Seventy percent of the cost was borne by the union, while 500 
workers were given free certificates. There was also a sports 
stadium, a palace of culture, and a farm and shops from which 
workers ordered custom-made clothing. She smiled. 

“Even the lemonade we are serving you now is made 
and bottled by and for us.” 

Provisions for retirement on pension at fifty, she asserted, exist- 
ed but retirement at that age was by no means mandatory. 
Those working in noisy and otherwise difficult areas of the mill 
received extra compensation and often shorter working hours. 
For those readers who may be wondering if membership in 
the Communist Party is a prerequisite to receiving the workers’ 
benefits just described, Mrs. Volchaninova’s next statement 
should be revealing: 

“About fifteen percent of our workers are Party members, 
while 4,100 are members of the KOMSOMOl,. All, however, 
trade unionists.” 

Finally, on the opportunity for mills’ workers to improve them- 
selves and qualify for better positions, she said this: 

“We have our own technical school, in addition to the 
one in the city, where we train workers for our mills. We 
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also have two high schools at the mills, one Russian, one 
Uzbek, for workers who have not gone to high school or who 
have gone only partially. All our workers must now have a 
high school education. The Textile Institute, just across the 
street, prepares engineers for our plant, and those workers 
who wish to study beyond high school are paid for at the 
Institute by the mills. Two thousand workers presently work 
and study simultaneously, and 3,000 workers are improving 
their skills.” 

Each of the three women present with Mrs. Volchaninova 
was an example of those who have gone beyond high school to 
improve their skills. Rakhima Yangaeva, a Tatar from a family 
of peasants in a Russian village who has worked at the mills for 
twenty-nine years, was a 1949 graduate of the Textile Institute. 
She, the youngest of nine children, held the position of Senior 
Engineer of the Technical Department of the Mills’ Executive 
Board. 

Adolat Fayzulaeva, Party Chief of the Mills and a native of 
Bukhara, had been on the job since 1958. She, too, was a Tex- 
tile Institute graduate and both she and Rakhima Yangaeva 
were mothers. The youngest of the trio, Vazira Yaminova, was 
a native of Tashkent and the sixth of seven children. An as yet 
unmarried 1975 Institute graduate she was Deputy Chief of 
the Mills’ Komsomol. 

All humans are not similarly motivated, however, and it was 
plain to see that the leaders stood out from the rest as plainly 
at the mills as they do elsewhere in the world. I noted that tex- 
tile mills work itself was no easier in Tashkent than elsewhere, 
the benefits of socialism notwithstanding. That is a fact I quick- 
ly recognized as we walked through factory Building Number 
Two. 

Only as we stepped outside into the sunlight and began to 
cross the spacious grounds did I begin to appreciate the enor- 
mity of the plant. Because of the numerous trees with their full 
spring foliage one could not get a sweeping view of the buildings 
here. Flowerbeds abounded and we met numerous young wom- 
en workers along the way to Building Number Two. Ap- 
parently they were accustomed to having their officials conduct 
guests around and they greeted us politely as we passed. At no 
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point did I see any of them, either indoors or out, furtively dart 
out of sight with that terrified here-comes-the-boss look so com- 
mon to my own brief experience as a factory worker many years 
ago back home. After what seemed like a very long walk from 
the office headquarters we reached our destination and stepped 
inside. 

The factory was clean. It was also quite noisy in places. I saw 
the cotton fed into machines that spun it first into hanks and 
later into thin thread. That was the noisiest part. Women, most- 
ly young, kept vigilant eyes on the whirring mechanisms and 
revolving spools, pacing back and forth before the machines as 
they checked the movement of thread through them. The rooms 
were high ceilinged, well lighted, and huge. Occasionally a girl 
would nudge another worker as we approached. It wasn’t often 
that they saw black visitors from America, especially a pair who 
looked like us. Betty could easily pass for a Central Asian. By no 
stretch of the imagination, however, can I. 

From that section we moved over the cement floors to the area 
where looms wove the threads into cloth of various weights and 
grades. I became conscious of the humid warmth inside the room 
and began to contemplate what it must be like when temperatures 
outside soar to well above one hundred degrees Fahrenheit as 
they do during Central Asian summers. There was no doubt 
whatever in my mind that the work required the stamina of youth. 

Easy it certainly was not and I clearly understand why the 
workers received benefits that to some may seem, at a super- 
ficial glance, to be extraordinarily liberal. Actually they are not 
all that excessive. The smartest and most ambitious mill workers 
take full advantage of the chance to move away from the drone- 
like jobs to other work demanding greater skills and offering 
better pay and less bodily wear and tear, Toil on the floors of 
the textile mills in no way struck me as a pleasant, carefree lark. 

Visits with representatives of the Union of Uzbek Writers and 
the Uzbek Society for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries revealed the international outlook of each 
group. Writer Laziz Kayumov spoke of his Union’s efforts in 
acquainting Uzbek readers with the works of foreign writers. He 
himself had been to the United States in 1968 and his own book 
on that trip was published in 1977. Dynamic Mrs. Ikbalkhan 
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Tokhtakhojaeva, the Friendship Society's Chairman, likewise 
declared her organization’s interest in forming closer ties to 
similar groups around the world. And honored painter Samig 
Abdullaev, Director of the Art Museum, who was also there to 
greet us, told of having exhibited the works of several foreign 
artists. American artist Anton Refregier and this writer were 
two of them. 

Throughout my meetings and conversations with people I took 
particular notice of the presence of women in positions requiring 
special skills and knowledge. What a contrast indeed to the 
grandmothers and in some cases the mothers of these women. 
They, in horsehair veils, were rarely seen and certainly never 
heard in the old days. 

In view of their recent former status they had to be superior 
to overcome male opposition and get there at all. My own expe- 
rience with racism has taught me that sexism operates in a simi- 
larly self-serving fashion in favor of sexists. Conversely, both 
racism and sexism create in the strongest of those against whom 
they are directed the drive to excel and to excel so cleanly that 
none can ever point an accusing finger at the victors. 

Rakhima Nazarova greeted us warmly at the Uzbek Ministry 
of Culture. The first of four Deputies of the Minister, Mrs. Na- 
zarova was as attractive to the eye as she was convincing to hear. 
She told me: 

“T work in the field of music and theater. Our Ministry 
has a division of repertory theater, the director of which, 
playwright-director Maxim Karimov, is with us_ today. 
Before the Revolution we had no professional theater—only 
wandering troupes. On February 27, 1978, we celebrated the 
Sixtieth Anniversary of the Samarkand Theater. At the end 
of 1978 we will celebrate the Sixtieth Anniversary of the 
Tashkent Theater which is named after Khamza... We 
now have twenty-six theaters in the Republic—and are 
about to form the twenty-seventh—a puppet theater. Our 
aim is to have a puppet and a children’s theater for every 
region of the Uzbek Republic.” 

The lady went on to relate that such theaters already exist in 
the city of Tashkent in addition to the ballet and opera house, 
a national theater, national orchestra and philharmonic orches- 
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tra.* Women participate in all of them, though their admittance 
was not achieved easily. Entrenched male opposition to women’s 
equality, coupled with traditional religious practices and beliefs, 
discouraged women from seeking careers in the theater. Mrs. 
Nazarova made it clear that even today some problems still 
hinder the Ministry’s efforts. 

“Old customs, you know, die very hard and it is difficult 
at best to bring all of our own people to where they can 
see the true significance and value of the theater. Villains 
in plays are subject to being seized upon by emotionally 
wrought theater-goers. Some people are even still dis- 
turbed by the strong emergence of today’s Uzbek woman.” 

Just as I am sure of the integrity of true artists I am similarly 
disposed toward true scholars. The earnest pursuit of the disci- 
plines each chooses to work in demands an unquestionable hones- 
ty. For that reason I was anxious to communicate with those 
scholars at ‘Tashkent State University who had agreed to see 
us. About the University itself they told us a great deal which I 
shall condense into a brief space. However, it is what five men 
and one woman had to say about themselves that I found most 
revealing and significant. 

What I learned from them about their University was that it 
was organized by a decree of Lenin in 1920 when three train- 
loads of personnel and equipment from Russia took fifty-six days 
to arrive in Tashkent. They had only eight faculties then and 
no students with enough education to start at the university level. 
Such had not always been so. In the ninth century there lived 
in Central Asia a great mathematician, from whose name, so 
legend has it, that of the mathematical study called Algebra was 
derived.** Besides him there lived in the fourteenth and fifteenth 


“ There are altogether nine theaters in Tashkent: a ballet and opera 
theater, two Uzbek drama theaters, a Russian drama theater, an Uzbek 
musical theater, an operetta theater, an Uzbek young person’s theater 
a Russian young person’s theater, and an Uzbek puppet theater. In addi- 
tion, there is a circus and a philharmonic hall with a symphony orchestra 
and a folk instrument orchestra.—Ed. 

** The word algebra (Arabic al-jebr) is the beginning of the title 


of a work by the outstanding Uzbek mathematician and astronomer 
Khwarezmi.—Ed. 
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centuries the Uzbek scholar and monarch Ulugh Beg. However, 
the influence of these and other such men of letters was all but 
obliterated during the feudal and colonial periods preceding the 
Revolution. 

Upon their arrival in Tashkent the Russian scholars found 
only two percent of the people to be literate. So it was decided 
that a “Workers’ Faculty” must be created to prepare the would- 
be scholars of Soviet Central Asia for entrance to the new Uni- 
versity. The accent was on science. That is why those who later 
established the Academy of Sciences of Uzbekistan were trained 
first at the University. The latter is even now thought of as the 
‘Alma Mater” of Central Asian universities. In connection with 
the university's very early concentration on the sciences, one of 
our hosts offered the following significant and certainly surprising 
bit of information. 


‘As early as 1928 work was carried on here at this Univer- 
sity in the development and use of the cathode ray tube, 
which eventually replaced the mirror principle and other 
earlier methods in producing television pictures.” 


Since its founding, 40,000 have graduated from this univer- 
sity. The teaching staff, I was told, numbered 1,500, eighty of 
whom were “Doctors” and 700 Doctoral Candidates. There were 
fourteen faculties teaching the sciences and humanities. Russian, 
Uzbek, English, German, French, Arabic, Hindi, Urdu, Chinese, 
and Persian were the languages taught, and History, Law, Jour- 
nalism, as well as Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Geology, 
Biology and Geography were also offered. One of the fourteen 
faculties, the ‘Preparatory’, was for foreign students, who first 
study Russian here and are then ready to continue at the Uni- 
versity or to enter any other university in the U.S.S.R. 

The total enrollment of day, evening, and correspondence stu- 
dents numbered 16,000, with more than half attending day ses- 
sions. Teaching was done in both Russian and Uzbek, the choice 
being made by the student. Incentives such as dormitory rooms, 
student stipends, special student funds, and employment place- 
ment following graduation (the student being offered a choice 
of jobs) were also available. Courses of study lasted five 
years, and the number of students admitted was determined 
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by the needs of the national economy based upon the five- 
year plan. 

“Tf there are more applicants than available places for 
them, those not admitted may enter other schools or choose 
other courses of study. And education at the university under 
our system is free.” 

I had indicated just a few moments ago that I was fascinated 
by what the six staff members briefly told me of their own lives. 
The Vice-Rector, fifty-seven-year-old Shaislam Shamukhamedov, 
was first to speak. 

“My life is typical of that of the Soviet people. My gen- 
eration did not witness the Revolution but I have experi- 
enced the results of it. My father died when I was seven, 
and my illiterate mother was left with four children, of 
whom I am second. My older sister is a doctor. One brother 
is head of a scientific research institute, and the youngest 
died in the War. In 1938 I graduated from technical school 
and went into the army at eighteen. Three years later I 
graduated from Infantry Military School. I was wounded 
at the front. In 1946 I returned home here to continue my 
studies, and graduated from this University. I was interested 
in poetry—wrote it and translated the poetry of Alisher 
Navoi, our classical Uzbek poet. For twenty-five years now I 
have been a specialist in Persian Literature and I head the 
chair on that subject. I have written twenty books on 
writers of Iran, translated many Persian pocts into the Uzbek 
language, and have been honored with an international 
prize. ‘Two of my three children walk in my footsteps. One 
daughter is a specialist in Persian Philology, my son worked 
for two years in Iran, while my younger daughter wants 
to be a physician. My wife, a specialist in Italian, works as 
an interpreter.” 

I wondered why Anvar Shamaksudov carried his right arm 
so stiffly until T glanced down toward ihe wrist and saw the 
smoothly gloved “hand”. Except for that and a fair skin that 
I had not previously associated with Uzbeks, he appeared little 
different in courtly manner and immaculate attire from his col- 
leagues. He was Dean of the Faculty of Journalism and he spoke 
in a quiet and resolute tone. I could not tell whether or not the 
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skipping of details of his youth was by design, nor did I see 
fit to pry. Rather I elected to accept whatever he chose to relate 
about himself. 
“I was born in Tashkent in 1925, joined the Soviet Army 
in 1943, and served until the end of the War in 1945. 
I took part in the liberation of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Rumania, Hungary and Austria. On April 9, 1945, one 
month before the end of the war, I was severely wounded, 
losing my right hand. After that I returned to Tashkent and 
entered the University with the Vice-Rector here and gra- 
duated in 1952... I am a linguist and am particularly inte- 
rested in the language of fiction. For more than ten years I 
was Dean of the Department of Philology. Now this is my 
sixth year as Dean of Journalism, which gives me a lot of 
satisfaction.” 

He paused for only a brief moment before adding: 

“Without Soviet power and the conditions it promoted 
I don’t know what would have happened to me with my 
handicap. The national policy gave me the right to an 
education. All Party documents and all reports by Comrade 
Brezhnev stress special attention to veterans, and especially 
wounded ones. As a result of my experience J have a great 
love of peace.” 

What I had just heard carried me momentarily out of Tash- 
kent and across the seas to a scene I vividly recall as a small boy. 
My father, Mark, a deeply religious man, would occasionally 
take me with him on Wednesday evenings to a special weekly 
meeting at his church, where he and a small group of his peers 
would hold “experience sessions’. There would be the informal 
singing of songs of faith followed by “testimonials” from those 
who wished to speak. They were all poor, hardworking blacks, 
who, as the saying went, were “coming up the rough side of the 
mountain”. And they spoke sincerely and fervently, describing 
the hardships they endured. At the very same time they voiced 
gratitude for the help of their “Savior”, even as they vowed to 
continue steadfastly in the upward struggle for a full measure 
of justice and dignity. The end of each testimonial was greeted 
with a chorus of “AMENS” from the others and they unfailingly 
addressed each other as “Brother” so-and-so, and “Sister” so- 
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and-so. Had he been one of their number, “Brother” Shamaksu- 
dov’s testimonial of faith in his own particular ‘‘Savior’s” good 
work would have evoked a chorus of hearty amens. 

Evgeni Vaganov, Dean of the Faculty of Foreign Languages, 
now spoke and his very first sentence provided an interesting rev- 
elation. 

“For the first time I am hearing the stories of my collea- 
gues, although I have worked with them for a long time. 
Our stories are typical of those of working people. I was 
born in 1929, and orphaned at seven. Because my father was 
a veteran of the Revolution I got a pension. I worked at an 
electrical plant at age fourteen during the War and when 
it was over I worked and attended evening school. It was 
1949 when I entered the university; following graduation I 
worked as a teacher for many years. In 1962 I was invited 
here to teach, and the following year became Dean of Lan- 
guages. I teach Latin. My wife is a teacher of Geography, 
and we have three daughters, two of whom are university 
graduates while the youngest is still a student... Oh, yes! 
I am also a proud grandfather.” 

The head of the university’s Foreign Department, Professor 
A, Juraev, drew a big laugh as he declared there was nothing 
unusual about his life, then went on to say that he was born 
on December fifth, 1936, ‘‘the same day our Constitution was 
adopted”. An electrical and mechanical engineer, he went to high 
diplomatic school and was sent to work in the U.S.S.R. Embassy 
in Indonesia, from which he had returned only one year before 
I spoke with him. 

Tugan Ernazarov’s parents died when he was a child and 
he was raised in an orphanage. Now fifty-seven, he was in the 
War as a radio and communications specialist, beginning at the 
Battle of Stalingrad. In 1943 he was news correspondent at the 
Ukrainian Front. Said he: 

“During the War I had more than 100 essays and articles 
on Uzbek soldiers and officers at the front published. 
Afterwards I studied in Moscow at the Central School of 
Komsomol Workers. Then after completing a correspond- 
ence course of ‘Tashkent University, I worked as an editor 
before writing both my Master’s and Doctor’s theses, Return- 
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ing here I assumed the post of Dean of the Faculty of 
Journalism. Now I head the Chair of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Journalism.” 

The lone woman of the group headed the Chair of English. 
She was Mrs. Lola Babakhanova, of Samarkand, who began her 
study of English in 1950. To hear her speak my native tongue 
was sheer joy because of the beauty with which she used it. I 
can think of many fellow-Americans who would profit by lis- 
tening to the speech patterns of this Uzbek lady, who was also 
fully acquainted with the English literary classics. The wife of 
a physicist, she gave us this brief autobiographical statements. 

“T studied in Moscow and submitted a thesis on English 
style. I have read and studied Byron, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Swift, Galsworthy, Twain, Faulkner, Hemingway and James 
Baldwin.” 


Mrs. Babakhanova is also rearing a young daughter and son. 


Chapter 9 


I found the Leninism Collective Farm, thirty kilometers dis- 
tant from Tashkent, to be considerably smaller but no less im- 
portant than the one we had visited not long before in Turk- 
menia. It was also a much older farm, having been formed in 
1929. Only 1,345 worked the 2,200 hectare land area at the 
Farm. Cotton was the number one crop here, of which 5,000 tons 
were produced and sold each year to the State. Next came milk, 
of which 1,000 tons were produced and sold per year. Monthly 
wages, slightly lower than at the previous farm, averaged 160 
to 175 rubles, with irrigators getting 280 to 300, while tractor 
and harvester operators drew from 300 to +00. Milkmaids earned 
from 220 to 240 rubles monthly. 

Stocky, robust Abdulaim Isaakov was this farm's chairman. 
With his tan skin bronzed by the Asian sun, he presented the 
perfect picture of the farmer as he jovially waved an arm over 
the orderly scene before us. 

“All houses here have natural gas, radio and TV sets. We 
have three high schools and two elementary schools where 
2,000 pupils study... And,” here he laughed, ‘we have 
lots of children. I have eight. It’s spring, our crop is just 
coming up, and we welcome you at this good season.” 

Mr. Isaakov took obvious pleasure in talking about the farm 
which he headed. He made it clear, for instance, that the 
4,000 kilograms of cotton harvested from each hectare and the 
4,000 litres of milk from each cow represented “a high figure’. 
He then gave us a brief but illuminating sketch of the farm’s 
political and financial structure. 

“The supreme body of the collective farm is the general 
meeting of all members of the collective farm, where all 
important questions are decided. There we elect the Execu- 
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tive Board along with the Chairman and his Deputy as well 
as a Revision Commission. We also adopt the plans for dev- 
elopment and we discuss how profits are to be used—wheth- 
er, for instance, we shall have more schools. These meet- 
ings are held twice each year... Every quarter year we 
hold meetings of collective farmers’ representatives (one for 
every five) to decide different questions. Every quarter the 
Executive Board reports its activities to the collective farm- 
er’s representatives, and every six months reports its activi- 
ties at the general meeting.” 

The Chairman prefaced his statement on the farm’s yearly 
profit and how it is used by telling us that Leninism Farm was 
formed in 1929 with no more than 120 workers. Its present 
number of 1,345 is not a fixed figure since anyone wishing to 
join may file an application, which will have to be discussed at 
one of the two general meetings. On the other hand, I was sur- 
prised to learn that one is by no means “bound” to the land. If, 
for instance, a person wishes to leave the farm for other work 
he or she may do so. Young people wanting to try their luck in 
the cities often do. Most, however, who are engaged in farming 
prefer to remain on the farm. 

I was especially interested in knowing what happens in cases 
where collective farmers leave the farm for other work and then 
find that they want to return. Are they welcomed back or not? 
Chairman Isaakov’s response was quick: 

“Of course, they can return here to work. It frequently 
happens that former farm workers tire of the city life and 
develop a desire to come back to the relative tranquility 
of the country, which they find is more in keeping with their 
advancing years. Others, who begin to raise families, feel 
that the atmosphere of the farm is better than the city for 
their children, and they, too, return.” 

With that question out of the way, the Chairman returned 
to the subject of profits for Leninism Collective Farm. 

“Our yearly profit is from 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 rubles. . . 
If pure profit exceeds twenty-five percent, the collective farm 
pays a tax to the State. The larger the profit, the larger 
the tax. By the same token the larger the profits the better 
off we all are. Sixty percent of what we take in goes for 
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wages, twenty percent for buying new agricultural machin- 
ery, seeds and fertilizers, and the remainder goes to improve 
life for workers on the collective farm... We always, of 
course, keep a five percent reserve as a cushion. On a prod- 
uct such as cotton all sales go to the State, while on some- 
thing like meat we might well sell elsewhere.” 

Leninism Collective Farm is located in the Yangiul district of 
Tashkent Region, and one of the pleasant surprises for me there 
was the presence of the Second Secretary of the Party Organiza- 
tion of that district. She was Mrs. Lola Alikulova, a strikingly 
beautiful Uzbek, modest, quiet spoken and pleasant as well. She 
and Betty were immediately attracted to each other. An engineer, 
Mrs. Alikulova had graduated from the Institute of Irrigation 
and Mechanization, and she was a Candidate of ‘Technical 
Sciences. The mother of four girls and a boy, she told us her 
eldest daughter was studying at the same Institute as she herself 
had. 

As we sat together eating and drinking at the farm’s heavily 
laden table, we conversed with the Second Secretary of the Tash- 
kent Region Party Committee. A quiet, retiring gentleman, Alo 
Khojaev preferred to speak not so much of himself as of his father. 

“My father, who is still alive, has been a Communist for 
fifty-two years, and his biography is far more interesting 
than mine. As a boy he left Uzbekistan to work in different 
textile industries in Russia. Then he returned to Uzbekistan. 
He fought in World War Two and was wounded nine times. 
He also fought the rich landowners who opposed us during 
the collectivization of farms.” 

Alo then told us that he, one of a family of four boys and one 
girl, was born in Tashkent in 1940 and graduated from the Fa- 
culty of Philology at Tashkent University. Following his studies 
at the University, here, briefly. is what he told us happened to 
him: 

“I was invited to teach there, but because of my eager- 
ness to work with young people I went to work for the 
Komsomol both in Tashkent and in Moscow. I’ve held this 
position here in the Party Committee for four years. My 


wife works at the Tashkent Institute of Theater and Art, 
and we have a son and a daughter.” 
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Chairman Isaakov also knew what the exploitation of peasants 
was once like, for he told us that his family was very bad off 
as farmers prior to the Revolution. Following graduation from 
Tashkent Agricultural Institute, he worked at the farm he now 
heads for ten years as an agronomist. On that basis he became 
a Candidate of Sciences in Agriculture, and worked as Chief of 
Agriculture in Tashkent Region. Three years ago he became 
Chairman of the Leninism Collective Farm. He repeated that he 
and his wife have eight children and elaborated with this anec- 
dote: 

“When Zulfia, our great Uzbek poetess, visited this farm 
during my wife’s last pregnancy, she wondered aloud if the 
eighth child would be a boy or girl. I told her it would be 
a boy and she wanted to know why I was so sure. ‘Zulfia,’ I 
replied, ‘as an experienced agronomist I know the planting of 
seeds and what will develop as a result of that planting.’ ” 

He grinned. “I was quite right of course.” 

I had a free day and, with the strenuous schedule I had been 
following, I admit I was glad to get it. No, it wasn’t that I had 
not found pleasure in the places we had been to and the things 
we had seen and heard. But like everyone else I welcomed 
this free day to do exactly as I pleased, even if that meant 
doing absolutely nothing at all. But there were a couple of things 
I really wanted to do. I wanted to ride the Metro and I wanted 
to visit the new Tashkent Art Museum and had special reasons 
for wanting to do both. 

When I was in Tbilisi, the Georgian capital, seven years ago 
at the invitation of the Writers’ Union, one of the things I was 
told I must see was the city’s new Metro. It was planned then 
that Jack O’Dell of Freedomways magazine and I would be 
taken on a Metro ride by George Ben, our interpreter supplied 
by the Writers’ Union. 

I had contracted a cold, however, and with a high fever wise- 
ly stayed in bed while Jack and George went alone. Never 
shall I forget Jack’s praise of what he saw when he told me 
about it on the following day, and I was determined to see this 
new ‘Tashkent Metro. 

Jack’s glowing description resurrected for me visions of Mexico 
City’s new Metro which I had ridden a year or so previously and 
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which I then believed could not be surpassed for cleanliness, 
beauty, comfort, and economy. As a long-time resident of New 
York City and a long-time sufferer of its declining underground 
railroad system I would welcome the chance to see another that 
was not filthy, ugly, noisy, and overpriced. ‘This second trip to 
Tashkent would afford me that chance and it did. My first stop, 
though, was at the Tashkent Art Museum. 

I wanted to walk through the place in Central Asia where 
twenty-nine of my original drawings of Uzbek people are perma- 
nently housed and where they were placed on exhibit for two 
months. Samig Abdullaev, himself an honored painter and the 
museum’s director, had told me publicly that my works had 
been viewed by 300,000 people. Betty, who had managed to 
endure me as I produced those drawings and others for my book, 
Through Black Eyes, was also anxious to visit the museum. We 
were not disappointed in what we saw. 

The plain, windowless, gray exterior of this building completed 
in the early 1970s on the site of its predecessor destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1966 was in sharp contrast to the warmth and 
intimacy of its interior. Constructed of granite, steel and marble, 
its three floors house a collection of icons, carpets, rare furniture 
and ceramics of the past as well as contemporary sculptures, 
paintings, drawings, and prints. I saw no purely abstract paint- 
ings, drawings or sculptures. Many of the figurative pieces in 
each of those media, however, were experimental and daring in 
design and color. The collection in toto, neither huge nor tiny, 
offered the viewer an overall look at the Uzbek past and present 
through its arts and crafts. 

Upon leaving the museum we walked through the nearby 
streets and public parks, where we again became conscious of 
the city’s cleanliness. I had long since discovered that cleanliness 
was characteristic not only of the main downtown areas invari- 
ably seen by touring visitors but of other parts of Central Asian 


Soviet cities as well. The exceptions, and I did see one or two, 
were so rare as to be memorable. 


| The Tashkent Metro line was short (only nine stations) but 
it was an underground rider’s dream. Its attractiveness became 
all the more noticeable as, when we walked from the brilliant 
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spring sunlight into what might have been an area of disturbing 
contrast, we were treated to another kind of well lit pleasant- 
ness. Not only was the station immaculately clean, but it was 
beautifully Uluminated with chandeliers and decorated with 
colorful mosaics and relief sculptures. Floors were of marble, 
black, pink, and green. Each station’s decoration was individual, 
while such annoyances as smoking and littering were strictly 
forbidden, not merely by decree but also by the polite vigilance 
of the riders themselves. Did I hear someone ask about graffiti? 
Oh, come now! 

We entered the station just as one train was pulling out and 
noted that the train bound in the opposite direction was there 
receiving passengers. One did not have to wait long for service. 
In a very short time another replaced the train that had left as 
we entered. Each train carried four cars painted a medium green 
exteriorly and medium buff interiorly. Every car seated forty pas- 
sengers, and the upholstered seats were covered with a soft simu- 
lated leather. Nowhere did we see any of the upholstered covers 
slashed or otherwise mutilated. Nor were posters or cards adver- 
tizing the sale of anything anywhere in sight. The fare? Five 
kopeks, or about seven cents, the same as it 1s in Moscow. 

I turned my gaze from the well-lighted car to the passengers. 
It was a gorgeous late Sunday afternoon and family groups were 
travelling between the heart of the city and its outlying district 
not far from the airport. Though I had seen a few men out in 
the streets who had taken on too much to drink, we saw none 
in such a state in the Metro. If any of those inside had been 
drinking they were certainly in full control of their liquor, for 
all passengers were neatly groomed, quiet, and mannerly. 

Many children rode with their parents and we saw none rac- 
ing madly through the cars or othewise annoying fellow passen- 
gers. A decorated older man, his medals and ribbons adorning a 
coat lapel, boarded and a younger man promptly surrendered 
his seat. I gave mine to a young woman with a baby in her arms 
and three children trailing behind her. The older woman with 
her kept smiling her thanks until I left the train. Never once did 
we see an obviously homeless man or woman, their only earthly 
possessions stuffed in paper shopping bags, in either the streets 
or the trains of Tashkent, not to mention Moscow. I was to wit- 
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ness that sad spectacle again only after returning home to New 
York. Not one passenger, from European white to Central Asian 
brown, was threadbare or dirty. 

A little fellow of six or seven cuddled close to a stately woman 
to whom he bore a close resemblance. His dark oriental eyes 
sparkled as he laughingly looked into her blue-gray ones. While 
some wore the traditional silks of the region others preferred the 
print dress or the skirt and blouse commonly seen among Euro- 
pean and American women. There was no boisterous behaviour, 
eating, drinking, or littering in the trains. We made several such 
trips at different times just to make sure we were not mistaken 
about what we saw the first time. We weren’t. What we saw 
was no charade put on for our special benefit. And why should 
there have been? The Metro riders of Tashkent were too busy 
minding their own business to pay that much attention to a pair 
of foreign visitors aboard the same train. 
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Until the October Revolution the paranja svmbolized the status 
of Uzbek women 


Members of the Uzbek Society for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. In the centre is the Society’s 
Chairman Ikbalkhan Vokhtakhojaeva; far left, Director of the 

Tashkent branch of Progress Publishers Ibrahim Akhrarov 


Lola Babakhanova, head of the English Department at Tashkent 
State University 
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Lola Abkulova, engineer and Second Secretary of the Yangiul 
District Committee of the Gommunist Party of Uzbekistan 
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Anvar Shamaksudov. Dean of the Faculty of Journalism of Tashkent 
State Uiniversity 
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The Pakhtakor (Cotton-Grower) station of the Tashkent metro 


The Tashkent circus 


Chapter 10 


Samarkand! The very name resurrects images of a colorful 
and romantic ancient past. For many centuries this Central 
Asian city was the gateway to Eastern Asia. It was a great trad- 
ing center through which caravans of merchants with precious 
silks and other exotic goods passed to and fro, requiring days, 
weeks and even months to complete their various missions. Today 
it is only thirty-five minutes from Tashkent by plane. We were 
met at the Samarkand airport by a pair of writers, one of them 
Malik Navruzov, Chairman of the Samarkand branch of the 
Union of Journalists. 

I welcomed Samarkand’s slightly lower temperature for Tash- 
kent had begun to get hot. Here, however, it would not be at all 
unpleasant walking about and having a second look around, 
especially at Old Samarkand. Such a jaunt would rekindle memo- 
ries of my first visit here in 1971. And that is what it did. 
Somehow, though, I found its ancient architectural structures a 
bit less romantic than I did the first time. Surely they were less 
intense in color than they appear to be on the popular post-card 
prints. Their actual colors are far more subdued even in bright 
sunlight, and hence more subtle and beautiful, the subtlety giving 
authenticity to their great age and to the history of that part of 
the city. 

Domes of madrasahs, mosques and tombs thrust their seductive 
turquoise patterns against a sunlit sky or rise as vague grayish 
mounds through a misty rain. Either way they manage somehow 
to remain in color harmony with others of duller hue. ‘Together 
with the old shops and houses, many of the latter decrepit and 
tilting, they form a striking contrast to the newer buildings sur- 
rounding them. And it is odd, though quite understandable, that 
even as reconstruction crews move in to replace some of the old 
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with the new, other crews are busy restoring and preserving the 
great relics and symbols of the past. 

People of varied descriptions moved constantly through the 
streets. There were the ever-present white-whiskered “Aksakals”, 
their legs and feet encased in leather boots into which trousers 
were carefully tucked. They wore buttonless quilted robes of 
faded gray, brown or blue held together by discolored silk sashes 
tied about the waist. Atop their skulls each had perched the tra- 
ditional square black and white tubeteika. The old women, more 
imaginative in choice of attire, wore multi-colored silk pantaloons 
under calf-length dresses and bright head scarves. A few, clinging 
to the tradition of the feudal past, wore shawls with which they 
made half-hearted attempts to conceal their aging faces. 

But the young women having no such inclinations might well 
have been, but for the colors and patterns of their dress material, 
girls from your own city or town. The students among them 
moved freely along with their male counterparts, a circumstance 
that did not exist a couple of generations ago. And they were 
all stunningly beautiful, from the dark-eyed, olive-skinned 
brunettes to the azure-eyed blonde Eugenia, an Intourist guide 
who expertly described her native city’s landmarks in flawless 
English. 

Traffic moving through the old section of Samarkand into the 
newer sections of the busy city included pedestrians as well as 
animal-drawn carts, fast motor buses, and taxicabs. I was in- 
trigued, as we passed the site of historic Registan Square, to see 
bulldozers and cranes reconstructing the site to its original level 
several feet below that of the surrounding modern streets. 

Quite close at hand the bazaar was active with an assortment 
of humanity. Among them was the sight, uncommon in the 
U.S.S.R., of a sprinkling of elderly beggars. Like the old women 
who needed not have covered their faces but nonetheless did so, 
these individuals, though adequately provided for by the State, 
still insist upon using the crafty quile of the eastern mendicant. 
Even in Soviet Samarkand old habits do indeed die hard. 

My attention was drawn to a small group of men moving in 
my direction. They marched in the street close to the sidewalk, 
bearing on their shoulders what appeared to be a litter covered 
with a heavy cloth. Though there was no dirge music or mournful 
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human sound from that all-male procession walking at a normal 
and almost jaunty pace, I knew immediately what it was. A tradi- 
tional Islamic funeral procession was on its way to the burial 
ground, seemingly unnoticed by the scores of passers-by. 

At another point a small knot of elderly men silently entered 
one of the old mosques and knelt in prayer. And though the 
church no longer has a place in either the Soviet affairs of state 
or program of education, traditional religious practices such as 
those I saw were not prohibited. No none, therefore, regarded 
the matter-of-fact prayer custom or burial rite as anything out 
of the ordinary. Meanwhile the cranes and tractors and those 
who operated them continued with the city’s booming building 
and rehabilitation program. 

One strange habit of small boys never ceased to catch me 
unawares. In retrospect, however, it was not really so strange but 
entirely natural. Always well-mannered and certainly not street 
urchin types, these neatly dressed boys of from eight to ten would 
place themselves in my path, especially as I was leaving my hotel, 
and beg—for chewing gum! If my initial reaction conveyed the 
impression that their English pronunciation of that delicacy 
was not clear they would proceed to use jaw and hand motions 
to make their meaning fully understood. 

Somewhere in their exposure to Western non-essentials designed 
to appeal to the human palate and imagination they had disco- 
vered that chewing gum from Western countries was plentiful 
and good to the taste. They had also learned how to quickly 
distinguish visitors who might have it from those who might not. 
So they waylaid likely prospects such as me and quickly 
went into their acts of begging. Unhappily for them neither Betty 
nor I chew gum and in us they had struck upon a pair of com- 
plete duds. 

But they were great and enthusiastic little performers all right, 
and I felt like a heel for not being prepared to reward either their 
fluent command of the two magic words or their expertise at mime. 
I wished them well however in their quest, though I shudder to 
think of what will take place if and when American bubble gum 
infiltrates Central Asia. 

Mr. Apram Khudaikulov was a slightly graying man of forty- 
four whose rich cafe-au-lait complexion, handsome features, and 
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wavy hair were more suggestive of the popular matinee idol than 
of the city administrator. He told me as we sat in his office sipping 
green tea and munching sweets that he was in his second year as 
Mayor of Samarkand. 

“I was born in a family of three children in a mountain 
village in 1934 where my father was a collective farmer. We 
were half orphaned when our father died at the front defend- 
ing the city of Tula near Moscow where a monument has 
been erected to the memory of its defenders. He was only 
thirty-one. My mother now lives on a pension.” 

The Mayor paused to sip tea from his bowl. 

“T finished secondary school and later graduated from 
the Faculty of Math and Physics at the University. For 
awhile I worked as director of school before becoming 
chief of the educational branch of one of our Districts. From 
there 1 went to work as Vice-Chairman and then Chairman 
of one of the district Soviets before becoming Mayor of this 
city.” 

Mr. Khudaikulov then referred with typical paternal pride to 
his eight children, of whom the eldest daughter was a first year 
medical student and the youngest in kindergarten. He paused 
again, this time to give Mrs. Roza Khusainova, his Vice-Mayor, 
a chance to speak. A delightful Uzbek lady, she had this to say 
of herself and her family: 

“I, too, graduated, like the Mayor, from the University 
and I, too, majored in Math and Physics. Before coming 
here in 1974 I worked in different Komsomol groups. My 
husband teaches Physics at the University and we have four 
children. Our only daughter is just starting school.” 

Then, shifting to matters of city government, Mrs. Khusainova 
informed us that there were 325 deputies in the City Soviet, of 
whom eleven, including the Mayor and herself, were elected to 
the Executive Committee. Sessions, she said, were assembled every 
two months, at which time all delegates had a say 1n important 
questions, while the Executive Committee acted upon the deci- 
sion of those 325 deputies. Then with a smile she added: 

“Over forty percent of our deputies are women.” 

The Mayor followed with the statement that in 1970 Samar- 
kand marked its 2,500th birthday and that next to Tashkent it 
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was the second largest Uzbek city with a population of 475,000 
and three administrative districts. 

“Before the October Revolution we had here only small 
and primitive shops—wine-makers, cotton-spinners and the 
like. We had only twenty-one schools in the entire Samarkand 
region, and ninety-eight percent of our people were illiterate. 
Now with the University we have six centres of higher learn- 
ing, including architectural, medical, agricultural, trade, and 
pedagogical institutes.” 

The Mayor spoke glowingly of Samarkand’s five museums, sixty- 
five cultural clubs, libraries, and various types of theaters. The 
city’s cultural history and the restoration of its aforementioned 
ancient architectural landmarks occupied an important place in 
his thinking. 

“Our city has about 100 ancient monuments, for the resto- 
ration of which we are given 100,000 rubles annually. So we 
are restoring them and also establishing a museum for 
artifacts from the Old City. You see, we were the first cap- 
ital of the Republic, from 1924 to 1930, before Tashkent 
was named capital. And in 1971 this city received the Order 
of Lenin, and just last year (1977) the Banner of the Uzbek 
Republic. But the past is not all that concerns us for we 
are beginning to build a new residential district in the west- 
ern part of Samarkand, which will have its own stores, 
schools and palaces of culture.” 

Mayor Khudaikulov then mentioned Samarkand’s industries 
and their significance not only to the local populace but also to 
others outside the city. 

“Under Soviet power gross industrial output has grown 
from fifty thousand to seven hundred million rubles. We 
produce textile machinery as well as textiles, cinema projec- 
tors and related equipment that we export abroad. Recently 
we have set up elevator, refrigerator and porcelain plants. 
The high quality of our goods is well known. And you can 
see for yourself how much building we are doing to improve 
our city.” 

As he spoke I nodded in agreement, since my normal skepticism 
of such official statements was not being overstrained. I had 
indeed seen that much was going on in the open outdoor areas 
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of Samarkand. Very shortly I would be getting an inside look 
at one of the industrial plants Mayor Khudaikulov had men- 
tioned. It was an experience I would remember, for it related 
to the making of a commodity I had been using every single day. 

By no means had I failed to take notice of the contour and 
distinctive coloring of the chinaware, especially the tea sets in 
common usage wherever we had been in Central Asia. Tea had 
been served at every one of our conferences and I had been as 
captivated by the tea bowls and teapots as by the tasty brew 
served in them. Here was a chance not only to see the place 
where what I had so admired was made, but to see those who 
made it working at their craft. They would include everyone 
from the expert designer to those who prepared the soft, drab 
clay that would deftly be transformed into smart tableware bear- 
ing the distinctive design and coloring of that made only in Sa- 
markand. 

Although, as the Mayor had said, the Samarkand Porcelain 
Plant was new (it was opened in 1970), he did not mean that 
it was a small operation. Its spacious grounds, located in what 
appeared to be a newly developing area, were tree shaded and 
pleasant. Upon arrival we were officially greeted by slight, bald- 
ing Alexei Pantsirev, the plant’s chief engineer. Plain-looking 
except for his sharp, bright blue eyes, Mr. Pantsirev spoke 
in a quiet, almost diffident manner that belied the enormity of 
his responsibilities and his fitness for them. 

“People here traditionally use a lot of chinaware and that 
makes this plant important; we have a capacity for turning 
out twenty-two million pieces yearly. The raw material we 
use here comes from the Ukraine and from the Autonomous 
Republic of Karelia, north of Leningrad, and many, many 
kilometers north of Uzbekistan... Raw material has been 
found much closer to home but it requires enriching before 
we can find it suitable for our use here.“ 

We asked about the people employed and the conditions under 
which they worked. 

“I shall take you through the plant in a few minutes. 
Meanwhile let me tell you that we have 1,500 employees, 
of whom most are women averaging twenty-six years of age 
and representing every nationality in this area—Uzbeks, 


Russians, Tajiks, Jews, Arabs... They earn from an average 
of 120 rubles a month upward to over 200 roubles according 
to their skills. Decorators are paid highly and those who 
produce more are paid more, though the forty-hour week 
is the norm and we operate round the clock using three 
eight-hour daily shifts.” 

We also learned from Mr. Pantsirev that every year workers and 
administrators met to work out a collective treaty, and twice 
yearly the administration delivered its own report to the Execu- 
tive Council of the Trade Union. Rakhimberdy Yusupov, Party 
Chief, who was present, nodded in assent as the Chief Engineer 
concluded his statement. 

“Our Women’s Council safeguards the rights of our 
women—their health, care of their children, education, and 
recreation. Workers’ housing is not far from this plant and 
we provide bus transportation from housing to plant and 
back.” 

Our host then walked us from his office to the plant, which 
we found to be quite clean and pleasant. After all it was new 
and it was located in that newly developing residential destrict 
described earlier to us by Mayor Khudaikulov. To any person 
who has ever worked at a potter’s wheel or watched a potter at 
work, what he sees happening in a factory of this type will not 
constitute the most exciting experience in individual self-expres- 
sion. He should not expect this, for what I am about to describe 
is not a huge artists’ studio but a factory designed and operated 
to mass-produce an attractive utilitarian commodity. What it 
turned out was, at its best, a quite exquisite sampling of table 
chinaware. And the most creative part of the work was done in 
the small, modest designer’s studio to which we paid a brief visit. 
First, however, we passed through the larger assembly-line-type 
rooms such as the one we were initially led into by Mr. Pantsirev. 
There we saw teapots being made. 

A youth of about twenty, obviously experienced at his job, 
quickly filled spinning moulds with portions of clay that had been 
prepared to the right consistency for moulding and later firing. 
He seemed to know by weight and touch exactly how much clay 
to toss into each mould and that function alone constituted an 
arresting contribution to the start of a fascinating process. I 
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suspected that he was also responsible for getting the clay to its 
proper state of moisture, certainly a vital part of the operation. 
But that was not what we saw him doing. After him, machinery 
took the place of potters’ hands and workers watched the ma- 
chines to see that they did their various jobs well. 

The workers were, as I had been told mostly young women, 
and while many were easily identified as Central Asian it was 
plain also that a goodly number were decidedly European. Their 
youthful liveliness, so apparent in those we saw relaxing outdoors, 
relieved the seriousness demanded of them as vigilant guardians 
of the machines. 

I followed the progression of the damp clay teapots as they 
were removed from their moulds and passed on to a woman who 
stamped in the perforations at the points where spouts would be 
placed. Still other workers, using an adhesive, manually affixed 
spouts and handles before passing each item on for the first of 
three firings. After thirty-two hours in a high-temperature kiln 
the pottery would be cooled and all defective pieces discarded. 
Then would come the stenciled color decorations, a process we 
saw in operation on previously fired items. That would be followed 
by a second firing and cooling. A final firing would take place 
after glazing. Each completed piece that we were shown repre- 
sented a fine example of Samarkand table porcelain. The overall 
designs and colors used had been previously chosen and approved 
by the trade organization, based upon its own study of what the 
public would purchase. 

I asked to meet the artist whose designs I had seen stenciled 
on the various pieces. She was a woman of middle years, as deft 
with the use of a brush and color as in the creation of pleasing 
designs. I watched, fascinated, as she applied paint to the smooth 
surface of a bowl. Her hand and eye were sure and when she 
finished I congratulated her since what I saw her doing with 
such ease allowed little margin for error. As we left the studio it 
occurred to me to ask our quiet host, the plant’s engineer, if he 
would care to tell me something of his early life. He promptly 
accommodated: 

“I was born in this very region in 1942 as one of four 
children. Because my father was away from home at the front 
I was reared in an orphanage. I went to high school and 
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after graduation came here to this plant as an ordinary 
worker in electrical installations, studying meanwhile by 
correspondence at the Tashkent Polytechnic Institute. Upon 
graduation I was still working here and I’ve managed to 
rise from the earliest job I had to the post I now hold as 
a Chief Engineer.” 

The man’s open manner coupled with the steadiness of his 
blue eyes gave me ample reason to believe he was speaking hon- 
estly. And I deduced that along with the dark-eyed, swarthy 
Uzbeks he also, thanks to the educational advantages afforded 
those of his Republic who wish to use them, had found it possi- 
ble to advance upward. 

Rakhimberdy Yusupov, the Secretary of the local Party Organ- 
ization, even younger man, graduated from Samarkand Univer- 
sity in 1970. In the same year he came to work at this plant 
as a “master” and soon became chief of one of its divisions. Only 
months before I met and talked with him he had become the 
Secretary of the Plant’s Party Organisation. When asked if he 
was married his response was warm and infectious. 

“My wife and I already have a daughter and two sons 
old enough to be in school. We Uzbeks love large families. 
When we have no children at all we are considered to be 
most unfortunate.” 

The accompanying smile indicated that he never once enter- 
tained the notion of being one of the unfortunates. 

Our ride back to the center of Samarkand showed me how 
correct the Mayor had been in describing the city’s burgeoning 
new residential district. Housing seemed to be of prime concern 
and since there was the space for it the sky-scrapers we are 
accustomed to in our over-populated Western cities were not 
much to be seen here. Most apartment houses rose not more than 
four stories. And the newer small dwellings were neat bungalow- 
type houses whose windows, in contrast to the old private homes, 
faced the street. Traditional Muslim custom decreed that no 
windows of a home should face streetward. That, however, has 
been happily cast aside along with other such restrictive customs. 

But the most striking aspect of the scene before us was that 
even though a warm rain was falling steadily the building workers 
never faltered in their tasks. Their activity did not create the 
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impression of workers being forced to work in “bad weather’, 
but that of workers more concerned with getting a much-needed 
job done than with the presence of a little light spring rain. 


Because the nurturing and training of youth are so important 
to any nation’s welfare and because I had been in none of Tash- 
kent’s schools below university level I was pleased with the 
invitation to visit Samarkand’s High School Number Five. 
This school was formally named after the Tajik classical poet and 
founder of Tajik classical literature, Abu Abdollah Rudaki. It 
had an enrollment of 1,750 boys and girls taught by ninety-two 
teachers using the Tajik and Uzbek languages. ‘The Russian lan- 
guage, taught in all Soviet schools, was also taught here, for 
its use serves to bring the Soviet peoples of varying languages 
and cultures closer together. We entered the sunlit office of Direc- 
tor Mukharram Rakhmanova, who immediately set us at ease. 

For me to pretend not to have seen the first thing one would 
notice about Mrs. Rakhmanova would be sheer hypocricy. Here 
indeed was a stunningly beautiful lady, who was also just as 
gracious of manner as she was good to look at. Besides that 
fortunate combination the Director was blessed with attributes 
that could scarcely fail her in dealing with people—especially 
the young. Her trim figure was fitted in a smartly tailored dark 
suit set off by a flowered, open-neck blouse. Raven hair piled 
high in a simple coiffure accented the oval, saffron-colored 
features, while dark eyes shone lustrously. Yes, this lady was a 
visual ‘treat. But there was far more than that to her, as we 
discovered the instant she began to speak. 

“Thirty-four of our ninety-two teachers are former pupils 
of this school. One, a man, has been awarded The Order of 
Lenin for his service. Another, a woman, was named Hero 
of Socialist Labor, the first teacher in Samarkand to be so 
honored. This woman made teaching here her life’s work. . . 
We teach here in both the Uzbek and T ajik languages, but 
our successful results with the teaching of Russian are re- 
flected in the fact that our pupils win competitions in that 
language... And speaking of foreign languages, Persian su- 
percedes all others because of its similarity to Tajik. And—oh 
yes—English is also taught here.” 
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Words flowed easily from Mrs. Rakhmanova as she contin- 
ued to inform us without once hesitating or consulting a note. 
In fact I cannot remember any official with whom we consulted 
in Central Asia who addressed us except in an informal and 
extemporaneous manner. 

“Sixteen of our teachers are Party members and we have 
Komsomol members among younger teachers and older pu- 
pils... Our school is on the boundary between the city of 
Samarkand and the region of Samarkand. Hence we have 
many pupils from the country, or region, as we call it... 
We graduate about 180 each year, about an even number 
of boys and girls, and gold medals go to those with highest 
honors in all subjects. Last year there were five such 
pupils, and a full seventy percent of our pupils receive rat- 
ings of Good to Excellent.” 

The Director then added: 

‘Each year in every subject we observe a special week 
during which special emphasis is placed upon that subject. 
Students meet with poets, writers and the like during 
this week. And our pupils visit various plants, industries, 
and farms, while people from such places visit the school 
to help pupils make career selections. We call this pro- 
fessional orientation.” 

As Mrs. Rakhmanova uttered the words I began to realize how 
fortunate we foreign visitors were to be shown many of the very 
things to which pupil nationals of the republic were deliberately 
exposed. And I could not help but laugh derisively to myself 
at the insinuation, often tossed our way by those who should 
know better, that I was being given “a guided tour” amounting 
to nothing more than a Soviet propaganda move designed to 
keep the “truth” from me. 

Whatever, I ask, could make anyone seriously think that either 
Betty or I was so important to the world’s second greatest power 
that it would go out of its way merely to deceive a pair of relat- 
ively unknown black American senior citizens? But more than 
that, is it not a form of insanity to seriously believe that a people 
who have struggled through feudalism, colonialism, and a hor- 
rible war at home against fascism would expose their own children 
to fraud? I certainly think it is. Do you know of any nation that 
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intentionally destroys itself by misleading the youth upon whom 
it must depend in perpetuating that which is its own very essence? 
Neither do I. So with no further ado I quickly and quite appro- 
priately set aside such nonsensical contemplations. Mrs. Rakhma- 
nova, meanwhile, had reached for a neat stack of notebooks on 
the table nearby and passed them on for us to see. 

‘Took at these. Our senior pupils jointly assemble albums 
on their particular subjects of interest. Then they compare 
the contents to see which are the best. ‘This helps in discover- 
ing suitable careers for our seniors. And this is all important. 
The preparation of an album is a great exercise in group 
effort—a thing they will later practice.” 

Though I could not read the language I easily grasped the 
meaning of the photographic illustrations accompanying the 
written comments. Each notebook had been exquisitely put togeth- 
er. I knew at a glance that their contents could not have been 
hastily thrown together just to create a favorable impression 
for the school. This was serious work done by people determined 
to make a substantial contribution of one kind or another to 
their society. 

The Director then motioned for us to follow her. As we walked 
through the clean hallways of the building to look in on clas- 
ses I was carried back to my own all-black high school in Amer- 
ica. There also our dedicated black teachers struggled under 
far greater handicaps than I found here to help prepare us for 
life in an uneven and hostile white world. And I fully appreciat- 
ed the sense of accomplishment under socialism of this able 
Uzbek woman administrator. Here was an institution first estab- 
lished in 1918 on the same site but not in this same building, 
which opened only in 1961. It was a well equipped though not 
fancy school, whose pupils were controlled and serious. I saw no 
horseplay in either the halls or the classrooms and certainly there 
was no sign of disorder or confusion. 

Our first stop was a sixth-grade class in physics being lectured 
by a handsome male Uzbek teacher of about thirty-five. A young 
assistant of not more than twenty-five stood with him. Because 
children in the Soviet Union receive pre-school training in re- 
creation and learning centers until they are ready for first grade 
at age seven, these sixth graders were about thirteen years old, 
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No sooner had we entered than the boys and girls rose and wel- 
comed us in the Russian language. When they resumed their 
seats the instructor explained one of the classroom project to us, 
in this case the study and use of sound and light waves. Though 
it constituted a demanding exercise in concentration these young 
people gave no indication of being overwhelmed or bored by it. 

I noted the same seriousness of approach to study in the senior 
history class, taught by an Uzbek, and in a Persian language 
class taught by a buxom, blonde Russian lady. We also paid a 
visit to an English class. Only after leaving each classroom did 
I hear any sounds not directly connected with the lessons, and 
they were quite normal murmurs of surprize at having been 
visited by a pair of foreigners who could not speak their lan- 
guage but who were nonetheless appreciative of what they were 
doing. Yet something kept nagging me. 

It seemed nearly incredible to me who has had intimate con- 
tact with adolescent boys and girls that they should not be fidget- 
ing or in some way showing visible signs of restlessness or lack 
of control. I admit that I should not have been surprized at their 
decorum, for I had seen the same thing among boys and girls 
in both East and West African classrooms. And of course we 
Americans, so unhappily familiar with the “blackboard jungles”’ 
in some of our own urban schools, repeatedly accuse the Soviets 
of harshly “regimenting”’ their own youth. I decided to ask about 
that at a moment that I felt appropriate. Such a chance came 
just after we visited the classes and returned to have refreshments 
with the Director and a few of her staff. 

The table was beautifully set and laden with an assortment of 
raisins, candies, dried apricots, roasted apricot pits (they are deli- 
cious!) and the ever-present circular loaves of leaven bread and 
fresh fruits. I asked if anyone present knew Uzbek writer Akhram 
Aminov, who had been one of my hosts on my previous visit. 

“Oh yes. He is one of our distinguished graduates.” 

The young assistant to the physics teacher, who also knew 
Akhram and who was obviously pleased that I remembered him, 
had this to say: 

“T, like Akhram, am a graduate of this school. A job was 
offered me elsewhere, but when the offer to return here to 
teach came I chose my Alma Mater.” 
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The others laughed and someone remarked that this particular 
teacher, scarcely twenty-five, was a great favorite among the 
youngsters. It was his class which, lined up from the front door 
to the Director’s office, had greeted us with a quiet salute as we 
entered. As we sat together exchanging comments, I felt this 
was the time to ask how problems of discipline were handled. 
Mrs. Rakhmanova, herself the mother of a young daughter, 
smiled: 

“Yes, this is sometimes a problem. But we let the Pioneers 
or Komsomol members handle that. You see, youthful judge- 
ment of wrongdoing is usually as swift as it is severe, and 
our problems of discipline are far fewer in number than one 
might think.” 

Knowing something of youngsters I realized how right she 
was. Moreover, I left the Rudaki High School entirely convinced 
that none of its pupils will ever enter the university unable 
to read properly, a condition that far too often afflicts many 
young people with whom I come in daily contact at home. 


Chapter 11 


The flavor, color, and size of grapes vary in Central Asia, as 
we recalled from the assortment placed on the table before us 
at the Rudaki School. Next to cotton, grape-growing and _ hor- 
ticulture rank high among Uzbeks in importance. We were ap- 
prized of that truth when we later visited the Samarkand Branch 
of the Schroeder Institute of Horticulture, Vini-culture, and 
Wine-making. We were the guests there of Mrs. Raisa Ivanova, 
the Institute’s Scientific Secretary, and Senior Scientific Worker 
Mr. Gulyam Khaidarkulov. The former, an efficient and amiable 
blonde, was the spokeswoman. 

“Our natural endowments here for grape-growing are 
much lke those in your California. Before the Revolution 
farmers worked their land with little or no scientific know- 
ledge; but in 1929 the new government created a center in 
the Samarkand Region to improve that situation. Our main 
task then was to study the varieties of grapes and to decide 
how to improve the quality of those varieties. ‘The next step 
was to cross-breed our own grapes with high quality types, 
say, from the United States and other countries.” 

Mrs. Ivanova explained that the space they had originally 
used for experimentation was small, and in 1957 they were ob- 
liged to move from that site on Samarkand’s outskirts to where 
we were now talking with her. The area at that time had been 
nothing more than open steppe land. ‘Today, however, although 
the main Institute is in Tashkent, the branch we were visiting 
served all of four regions in Southwest Uzbekistan. And according 
to what Mrs. Ivanova told us, 12,000 varieties of grapes and fruit 
were being grown on this site primarily for study and future 
development. An obviously healthy and energetic woman, she 
took us around the experimental farm, talking and gesticulating 
as we went along. 
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“Our yield of dry grapes is from nine to ten thousand 
tons yearly—both seeded and seedless.” 

Four pretty young women workers passed by, two of them 
carrying hoes. They smiled in greeting as Mrs. Ivanova simul- 
taneously nodded and continued her discourse. 

“We are also working at getting peaches to ripen earlier 
and our aim is to raise fruit that can be shipped great 
distances. As to grapes we seek two ultra harvests—one 
early, the other late. After all, forty-seven percent of Uzbe- 
kistan’s grapes come right from this area.” 

Another group of young women passed by. They, too, were 
just as beautiful as the first. Our hostess, it seemed, barely 
noticed them as she talked on. I made a point of listening and 
looking simultaneously. 

“Our next big job is the development of gardening. Apart 
from that we are working on mechanized methods of dry- 
ing fruits, and yet another of our tasks is aiding collective 
farms to umprove their output. After a recent hailstorm 
members of this Institute made the rounds of collective 
farms to advise how they could minimize the effects of the 
damage—at no charge to the farm.” 

The afternoon had been both enlightening and enjoyable. As 
we were about to leave the Schroeder Institute a couple of young 
farmers offered us bowls of green tea along with a sizeable 
amount of ripe cherries to take back to town with us. They were 
delicious. And to make the day completely perfect, the prettiest 
of the seemingly shy farm girls deliberately moved into camera 
range so we could photograph her. As a well-mannered but 
nonetheless liberated young Uzbek woman, she was doubtless 
thoroughly familiar with the Uzbek equivalent of a popular Amer- 
ican expression: “If you have it—flaunt it.” As for me I prompt- 
ly focused upon the well-poised beauty and clicked the shutter. 
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I have a friend who loves animals. Indeed, like many Ameri- 
cans, and by her own admission, she loves them more than she 
loves people, and that includes her own family. So if she by any 
chance reads this book, I advise her to skip over the next few 
pages. They will certainly not brighten her day. Still, I feel I 
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must mention our visit to a couple of places of importance not 
only to Samarkand but to those elsewhere in the world with an 
interest in that exquisitely fine skin and fur called karakul. At 
the All-Union Research Institute on Karakul Breeding we talked 
with a woman representative, who gave us the following facts: 

“The Institute was founded in 1935 on the basis of two 
experimental farms, and our main concerns are breeding, 
food, and maintenance. Each is geared to improving the 
quality of pelts. This 1s an ancient breed of sheep and the 
Bukhara Region is considered its number one habitat, even 
having a lake named Kara Kul. The word karakul itself 
means ‘Black Lake’.” 

I glanced momentarily at the showcases around the high-ceil- 
inged room and though I knew nothing of furs I could certainly 
see the beauty and sense the quality of what was in them. The 
lady continued with her explanation. 

“Most karakul sheep, from sixty-five to seventy-five per- 
cent, are black; fifteen percent are sur or beige. The black 
sheep is the hardiest of them all. Among black pelts there 
are twenty-one types—all different in quality. After careful 
study these pelts are properly classified by experts, and the 
same is true of the grey or sur pelts. The latter are especially 
popular in Central Asia.” 

Our informant paused briefly as we indicated an interest in 
two or three unusual pelts, one white, one beige, and one black, 
the latter two of exquisite texture. Obviously pleased that they 
had caught our attention, she smiled and promptly explained 
their significance. 

“Tt requires twenty years to produce a white karakul. The 
other two are called karakulcha and they are pelts from the 
unborn lamb, taken when the ewe had been slaughtered 
for meat. It is three or four times more expensive than 
karakul, which comes from lambs not more than two days 
old... Sheep are born once yearly and the ewe usually pro- 
duces only one at a time—though in one out of ten instances 
she will produce two.” 

Before leaving this Research Institute I learned also that it 
was the main center for karakul study, with a branch in Ka- 
zakhstan, where the pastureland is very rich. Only one type of 
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grass is suitable for consumption by karakul sheep. In the place 
where it grows the winters and summers are severe and difficult 
for shepherds, since sheep travel as much as twenty-five kilo- 
metres a day in search of food. Moreover, the water from its 
underground sources is salty and unfit for human consumption. 

Thus, one of the big tasks of the Institute has been developing 
a method of growing a grass that is both good for the sheep 
and easy for them to get to. While karakul pelts are quite highly 
valued, it is also true that the adult sheep yield valuable meat, 
and wool for carpet making. From the Research Institute in 
Samarkand we were to travel 142 kilometers up country to the 
State Farm for Karakul Breeding. 

We, five of us, made the trip in a Volga, the car most com- 
monly used in the cities and on the highways throughout the 
Soviet Union. A bit smaller than our U.S. Fords, Chevys, and 
Plymouths, the Volga is not as uncomfortable for five on a ride 
of that distance as one might imagine. Nor is it a slow car. 
Equipped with four forward speeds, the new Volga was quite 
maneuverable and perfectly suited to the character of the route 
our expert Uzbek driver took. 

The journey, much of it over rough roads under repair and 
improvement, began at the relatively low-land cotton area just 
outside Samarkand. As we proceeded northwest, huge fields of 
moist earth stretched out on both sides and one could see the 
first green upshoots of the cotton plant. I remarked that the 
recent rains must have been a boon, and my words were relayed 
in Russian by Anatoly Orlov, who traveled with us. The driver 
shook his head in mild disagreement. 

“We've been having too much rain lately and we’re afraid 
the quality of the cotton won’t be what it should be at 
harvest. The weather should be hotter and dryer now than 
it is. But we shall know in 130 days or less. ,That is how 
long it takes from planting till harvest.” 

We passed villages with one-storey adobe brick houses. Indeed 
as we continued north and began the steady climb in the direc- 
tion of the farm, I began to see how much the land itself looked 
like our own “big sky” western country. Here the flat, sandy, 
fertile cotton land had given way to a harsher, rolling landscape, 
fit not for crop cultivation but for pastureland. Gone were the 
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fields where women in bright dresses and pantaloons bent to 
the task of “chopping” cotton. Gone also were the tough little 
burros carrying burdens of fodder and men, their places taken 
here by herds of placidly grazing sheep and cattle. With patient 
deliberation they nibbled their way across these highland hills 
of green and earth-brown laced with sprinklings of tiny flowers— 
some white, some blue—and great stretches of bright red poppies. 
High overhead hung the incredible sky. 

Traffic up here was sparse. Still, one had to watch the road, 
especially when warned by a sign bearing a huge exclamation 
point. Just ahead there might be a dip, a curve, an unexpected 
puddle of water. It was reminiscent of drives I had experienced 
in Mexico and Ethiopia. And as was true in both of those coun- 
tries, our driver here knew and negotiated the road well. After 
a bit more than two hours he had brought us into a neat little 
village. We passed an open tea house where a group of old 
men chatting beneath the protective roof scarcely noticed us. 
Women in the street, however, stopped their talking to stare 
as we drove slowly past them. A short time later we pulled to a 
stop in front of the farm’s main building. Three or four smiling 
men and a woman were there to greet us. 

Stocky, quiet Khamra Berdiev was blondish and _ blue-eyed, 
and his normally fairskin had been sun-baked to  brick-red 
rather than brown. In spite of his European appearance, Mr. 
Berdiev was Uzbek. Born in 1940, he had studied at Samarkand 
Agricultural Institute, specializing in Zoology. He went to work 
in 1963 at the State Farm, where, as its Director, he was our 
official host. I was impressed by this man, who seemed completely 
in place at the Ergash Zh. Ogly Farm for Karakul Breeding. He 
spoke ever so briefly of himself: 

“My parents worked here on this State Farm and here 
I was born. Now I have a wife and four children... From 
1974 I worked as Party Leader at this farm and only yester- 
day I was appointed its Director.” 

Mr. Berdiev accepted our congratulations with quiet pleasure, 
for while Chairmen of Collective Farms are voted into office, 
Directors of State Farms are appointed. He was appointed by the 
Uzbek Ministry of Agriculture. With a minimum of words he 
described the farm and its functioning before showing us about. 
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“We have 2,600 families here, comprising 18,000 people. 
Our farm covers 83,000 hectares and here we breed cattle 
and sheep. We have 1,400 of the former and 45,500 sheep 
and goats. Twenty-three thousand of our sheep are ewes 
and so far eighty-five percent of them have borne lambs. 
From every 100 ewes we average 147 lambs and each year 
we get 16,000 karakul pelts. We reserve 13,000 new-born 
lambs for future reproduction.” 

Over bowls of tea and assorted raisins we learned that lack 
of water had necessitated the building of a reservoir, which was 
due to begin in the summer of 1978. Moreover, we were informed 
that nurseries, kindergartens, and pioneer camps existed for 
the children of the farm—all built from its profits. 

“Our older students who train at the Institute are provided 
stipends (also from our profits) and they return here under 
the obligation to provide technical assistance to the farm.’’* 

The Director reached for his hat of light straw, signalling that 
we were about to look at a portion of the farm. Outside we 
piled into a small truck and drove to the shearing shed, where 
the whirr of electric clippers was broken by the bleating of pro- 
testing sheep being relieved of their heavy wool coats. To prevent 
the animals from injuring themselves their legs had been skill- 
fully hobbled. The shearers, all men, worked with swift and silent 
efficiency and the wool was quickly gathered as the sheared 
animals were turned loose and others dragged in for clipping. 
We were spared the slaughtering of baby lambs but we did see 
their pelts stretched and laid out to dry by women working 
under the warm rays of the Uzbek sun. 

Before returning to Samarkand we were invited to break bread 
and share tea with Director Berdiev and several top staff mem- 
bers, including his Chief Economist and Chief Agronomist. Hav- 
ing dined previously at Central Asian farms we were prepared 
for the waiting feast. First there was the green tea, fruit, bread 


. = In order to have more specialists with a higher education, certain 
industrial enterprises and state or collective farms send their workers or 
farmers to study at institutes of higher learning, paying them an increased 
stipend for the duration of their studies. After graduation they must 


return their enterprises or farms and work there for a certain 
time.—Ed. 
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and chocolate, followed by scallions and large bowls of rich yogurt 
made from sheep’s milk. Scarcely had that been finished before 
equally large bowls of lamb consommé sprinkled with scallions 
were placed before us. Our host then opened two bottles of cognac, 
from which he continually poured double shots for each guest. 

Next came baby lamb with carrots, the former tender enough 
to cut with the edge of a fork. As we toasted each other I caught 
our host’s glance of friendly disapproval as I sought to cheat by 
sipping instead of downing each drink. But I wriggled out of 
trouble by explaining that my aging stomach handled “sipping” 
far more easily than it managed “downing”. And though I was 
allowed to get by with that excuse I noticed that it did not lessen 
the flow of cognac nor did it delay the bringing on of shish kebob, 
tea, and sweets. Joking, laughing, and eating continued, and after 
more than an hour of such indulgence we were told by our hosts 
that they hoped we would not be leaving the farm on empty 
stomachs. 

On the way back to Samarkand I was sober enough to note 
again how much the landscape with its surrounding mountains 
and alternating flat and rolling plains reminded me of Mexico 
and parts of Ethiopia. Yes, and the mincing trot and bobbing 
heads of the burros were the same. But there the resemblance end- 
ed. The country folk I saw in Uzbekistan and elsewhere in 
Soviet Central Asia worked with a zest born of the knowledge 
that they were reaping a fair share of what they produced. The 
slogans we saw along the roadside did not seck to sell them lux- 
uries that in fact were in short supply. But they did remind 
the peasants that this was theirs to nurture and develop to its 
fullest capacity. 

These peasants certainly harbored no illusions of being ma- 
terially rich. Neither were they miserably in debt to a landlord 
who owned the land they worked as well as the “company 
store” from which they bought their daily needs. Nor were their 
children’s faces and bodies emaciated and covered with the sores 
of malnutrition and general ill health. None was in filthy rags 
and none thrust forth his hand for alms. On the contrary, they 
freely and cheerfully made offerings of what they had to the visi- 
ting guest. There was pride and dignity in their gesture and I liked 
and respected that. Yes, I liked and respected it a great deal! 
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Chapter 12 


It was ten-thirty a.m. on a pleasant spring Sunday and we were 
awaiting the noon flight that would get us back to Tashkent in 
thirty-five minutes. I stopped to look at the images on the color 
TV set provided for the entertainment of passengers in transit. 
Vignettes of life in the U.S.S.R. flashed across the screen, ac- 
companied by the strains of a soothing, well-orchestrated popular 
melody. No, it wasn’t a Russian song but the American ballad 
Moonlight Cocktail by Luckey Roberts. As I began to hum 
along with the music I resurrected a vision of the stocky, bar- 
rel-chested black jazz pianist-composer who was a familiar sight 
along Harlem’s Seventh Avenue during the nineteen thirties, 
forties and fifties. ‘Though Luckey left us in the 1960s, his lovely 
tune was a reminder of the power of the arts in bridging oceans 
and bringing together the peoples of the world. 

Back in Tashkent there were but three days left for making 
contact with three cultural agencies before we would have to 
move on to another Republic. The first of them was the Ministry 
of Education, where forty-eight-year-old Minister Said Shermu- 
khamedov himself briefly told me of Uzbekistan’s four stages of 
rapid advancement in education. He also introduced 
Mrs. M. Begjanova, who was head of the methodological lab. 

“Free education,” said the Minister, “began in primary and 
secondary schools after the October Revolution. During stage 
one we attacked illiteracy. Stage two introduced obligatory 
elementary education up to the fourth grade. Stages three 
and four advanced obligatory education to the eighth grade 
and then through our secondary schools, respectively.” 

He went on to tell how, after having initially lagged behind 
other Republics, Uzbekistan’s 9,500 schools with more than 
200,000 teachers now served about four million pupils. He spoke 
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of the preparation of youth for the trades as well as white-collar 
professions, and he stressed that the Uzbek language, history, and 
culture received serious study and respect. 

‘‘We have achieved this in so short a time because we 
follow Lenin’s policy of helping one another from Republic 
to Republic, and because of the co-operation of parents, who 
are themselves aware of the value of education.” 

The second of the trio of cultural agencies for us to see was 
the unique Musical Boarding School of Uzbekistan. Here was 
a fifty-one-year-old government-supported school designed to com- 
bine general academic studies with specialized training in music 
and provide both to gifted pupils. Its staff of 300 included 
200 music specialists, fifty general education specialists, and fifty 
general staff members. Because there were only 650 pupils, all of 
them living on the premises, each received a maximum of per- 
sonal attention. 

Its five study divisions were Folklore, Piano, Chorus, Composi- 
tion, and String; and its dapper and handsome young Uzbek di- 
rector was himself a composer. His name has eluded me but I 
clearly recall him as well as his comments about the school. 

“Our pupils come from all over Uzbekistan to study here, 
though only fifty out of 3,000 who apply can be admitted 
each year. We make a tentative selection of the applicants 
and put them through three tests, gradually eliminating 
until we get down to the final selections. Those who don’t 
make it may apply to any of the other 250 musical 
schools here in Uzbekistan. Though every single one of our 
graduates will not necessarily go on to a music institute or 
conservatory, the majority do. Last year twenty-six out of 
thirty did.” 

We asked what it cost to study and board at this school. 

“Payment ranges from four to thirty-six rubles monthly 
per pupil, depending upon the family income. Orphans who 
qualify come free of charge.” 

The Director took us to the auditorium, where a string or- 
chestra of fifty or so boys and girls supported by an equal number 
of vocalists was performing admirably. The instruments were 
those native to Uzbekistan combined with western cellos. A se- 
venteen-year-old Uzbek violinist who was preparing to enter 
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the conservatory was splendid and moving indeed, as were the 
twenty-two cellists playing in unison Songs My Mother Taught 
Me. 

We were not permitted to leave the school before dining on 
plov (that rice and lamb dish to which we had been introduced 
back in Turkmenia), salad, bread, tea, and sweets. After eating, 
each of us was given an emblematic memento of our visit to the 
school. In addition, Betty was presented with gorgeous bouquets 
of fresh-cut flowers, traditional and gentle reminders of an after- 
noon spent with sensitive and beautiful people. 

Our third and final official cultural visit in Uzbekistan was 
with the Artists’ Union, and it is memorable for two reasons. 
First, because it occurred on VICTORY DAY, a national holi- 
day, and second, because the quartet of artists who met with 
me had made a sacrifice of time which they had taken out of 
their holiday. I was therefore especially indebted to ceramists 
Mukhid Rakhimov and Shukhrat Rashidov, painter Ruzy Cha- 
ryev, and painter-decorator Yuri Taldykin for the warmth of 
fellowship they so generously shared with us, 

Artist Rakhimov, the reflective seventy-five-year-old elder 
statesman of the group, had been the teacher of young ceramist 
Rashidov, described by his colleagues as ‘“‘a truly volcanic artist”. 
Blue-eyed and prematurely bald Yuri Taldykin wore a neatly 
trimmed henna beard. He gave the impression of possessing an 
impish and fun-loving nature, while handsome, black-bearded 
Ruzy Charyev, a superb draughtsman and painter, served as 
group spokesman. He conversed in short, staccato-like sentences 
as he continued a sketch he had started earlier with a set of 
magic markers. Using my right hand as a model, he worked with 
incredible swiftness as he spoke, then waited for Anatoly’s En- 
glish translation before going on: 

“We are the fourth biggest artists’ union in the U.S.S.R., 
having 400 members and nine sections. We are greatly con- 
cerned with the younger artists, for they are our future, and 
we help and encourage them by exhibiting their works. 
Other artists’ unions join ours in this endeavor. We often 
send young artists on trips. One, for instance, recently went 
to Siberia where he observed life there and produced works 
based upon his trip. We have branches all over Uzbekistan 
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and are opening a new one in one of our newly developed 
desert cities...” 

Charyev stopped. He had finished the drawing to his satisfac- 
tion, and he had finished with what he had to say about his 
union’s purpose and function. Passing the drawing to me, he mo- 
tioned that I should autograph it for him. It was a strong and 
spontaneous piece of work and I promptly and gladly accommo- 
dated him. I then offered the group several inscribed prints of 
my own black and white drawings. In exchange they inscribed 
for me a couple of handsome books of contemporary Uzbek art 
that included reproductions of several of their works. Such was 
the manner in which I began to share the VICTORY DAY na- 
tional holiday with my hosts and fellow artists in ‘Tashkent. 

Because I had been the guest of artists in Turkmenia and from 
them had gathered specifics on how they worked and what their 
rights and privileges were, I did not mind not getting similar 
data here. It really didn’t matter. The unions function in basi- 
cally the same manner from one Soviet Republic to another; and 
what is or is not done in one holds true for the others. So Ruzy 
Charyev’s remarks, brief as they were, amounted to a great deal 
on a day of such national importance, and I was grateful for 
them. Without a doubt this gorgeous sunlit morning had gotten 
off to a great start. 

The rest of the day, while pleasant, was far more sobering. 
Up to now and in every place we had visited in Soviet Central 
Asia I had heard frequent allusions to “the War”. I had heard 
them on my two previous visits to other Soviet republics and | 
had been in Leningrad, where I had stood silent and awed at 
the site of the mass burial of both military and civilian defenders 
of that city against the Nazi invasion. Several times again, driv- 
ing out Gorky Street to one of Moscow’s several airports, I had 
seen the huge steel X-shaped tank barrier marking the spot 
where German invaders were stopped only kilometers short of 
downtown Moscow. 

And each time I have seen the scores of newly-wed couples 
lay flowers on the tomb at the Kremlin wall commemorating 
those thousands who died in the war, I have been reminded that 
the nation still hurts—silently and profoundly. Bright and sunny 
as this May Ninth was in Tashkent, I knew that within this 
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annual symbolic day of Victory lurked the spectre of sorrow. 
For as I had so often been told, scarcely a family can be found 
in this vast Union that did not lose a member to the defensive 
struggle against fascism. 

Ibrahim Akhrarov, our quiet but highly respected and efficient 
Tashkent host, had succeeded in getting us quite close to the 
Veterans Cemetery. There, following a brief early ceremony, vi- 
sitors would throng throughout the day. The pre-noon crowds 
began to gather quickly, indicating that participation would be 
heavy. I saw old men and women along with young parents, the 
latter bringing their children to the site. 

The officials came. Their jacket lapels were festooned with 
medals and ribbons, and they paused briefly for news photo- 
graphers. A sturdy, short woman looked directly into my face 
and smiled in greeting as she moved slowly along with the crowd. 
I recognized her. She was the maid who worked on the floor 
where the hotel room was in which we were staying, and I took 
her hand in response to her greeting. Her words were brief: 

‘““My father is buried here and I come each year to visit 
his grave.” 

She gently withdrew her hand and turned to rejoin members 
of her family. There were no bands—no hoopla. We walked 
along with the crowd, gazed into the eternal flame, and looked 
at the handsome memorial sculpture. As I read the dates on the 
gravestones I was grimly reminded that wars rob a nation of its 
young men. In a narrow area directly to my right an elderly 
Uzbek woman stood, head bowed, before a slab on which she 
had placed flowers, a cookie, and an egg. The mute, bent figure 
told me that wars also destroy the dreams and hopes of those 
the young men leave behind. 

Though the crowds swelled with the passing minutes the mood 
remained placid. People who were the hosts of the maimed 
and the dying brought to the safety of their republic from the 
raging front would not demean their dead with noise. Victory 
Day was a time for profound and quiet reflection. 

Expressive as Victory Day was of the people’s solemn feeling 
about the war it could not, for me at least, eclipse the spirit 
of May Day. And even though May Day occurred a full eight 
days before Victory Day I have chosen to waive chronology 
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in describing each event. Wars come and go and life continues 
to move along, as the presence of so many of the living at the 
Tashkent Veterans’ Cemetery attested. Moreover, these throngs 
of the living had reasons also for being joyful. Everything had 
its proper place and time, and May First, 1978, was a time for 
rejoicing among all working peoples of the U.S.S.R. The place in 
which we saw and heard a portion of that rejoicing was Tashkent. 
It was an experience long to be remembered. 

This celebrative marching of working peoples so enthusiastically 
staged in the world’s socialist countries originated, ironically, in 
the United States of America. Yes, it was in 1886 that the first 
May Day demonstrators took to American streets to tell the world 
they wanted the eight-hour working day to become a fact of life. 
As could be expected those who profited by the exploitation of 
American labor branded the demonstration “alien and subver- 
sive’. Its true character and purpose were thus clouded and 
confused in the minds of most American workers. May Day, 
nonetheless, is still held in high regard among millions of workers 
elsewhere in the world. What we saw of their feeling for it in 
Tashkent provided a dramatic illustration. 

Since the middle of April, while still in Turkmenia, I had 
been conscious of the colorful banners spanning the streets and 
avenues of the cities and even the narrower village roads. And 
on the eve of May Day I felt not only the expectant joy but I 
saw a few early male celebrants weaving along the streets careful 
not to drop the newspaper-wrapped packages they carried. As the 
sun rose bright and warm over the well-swept and washed streets 
of Tashkent, small groups had begun to move toward the parade 
routes. By nine-thirty when, with Ibrahim Akhrarov’s guidance, 
we reached Lenin Square, the grandstand seats were already 
half filled with invited guests, both national and foreign. 

Ibrahim, the quiet chain-smoker, was the direct antithesis of 
our ebullient Turkmenian host-writer, Seyit Atayev. He was 
no less efficient, however, in dealing with the carefully-placed 
militiamen assigned to see that only specifically invited guests 
occupied seats in the reserved section. And he got us there in 
time to secure good places from which we had an excellent view 
of the proceedings. I looked about at the early arrivals already 
assembled and at those still coming in. Family groups were 
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much in evidence among all of them and the children were espe- 
cially noticeable. 

Neatly dressed, scrubbed clean and be-ribboned, they conduct- 
ed themselves in a quiet and orderly fashion as their elders 
stopped to greet one another before hurrying on in search of 
places of vantage. The women, tall, short, lean, fat, shapely, 
shapeless, young and old were dolled up in both the traditional 
Uzbek silks and westernized slacks and dresses. Their menfolk, 
spare, paunchy, stooped, straight, foppish, and plain, strutted and 
ambled along. Some wore as many as a dozen or more medals and 
ribbons. Ziyat Esenbayev, who had welcomed us to his office at 
the State Committee for Publishing, introduced us to his wife 
and passed on. 

Those with fair skin looked comic with their noses covered by 
scraps of paper and cloth to avoid sunburn, and equally comic 
were the scores who uniformly craned their necks to watch 
clusters of colorful toy balloons rise and swiftly disappear into 
the blue sky. Just a few metres to our left an official opened the 
demonstration with a brief speech. A band began to play and 
the line of marchers, headed by the Distinguished Workers of the 
Uzbek Republic, started to move forward. 

These older leaders did not walk far but left the line to take 
seats of honor in a reserved area to our right. Then came the 
sportsmen, fine-looking male and female athletes, wearing robin’s- 
egg-blue gym suits. The red banners carried by each floated airily 
as they marched. Close behind them were the younger schoolgirls 
and boys dressed in yellow, and I found it significant and in keep- 
ing with all I had seen and heard that youth and physical fitness 
would occupy a foremost place in this demonstration. 

Floats were numerous and impressive. One bore huge Russian 
letters spelling out “MAY DAY—LABOR—PEACE”. Another 
proclaimed, “WE WILL GIVE OUR MOTHERLAND 
9,900,000 TONS OF COTTON”. Directly behind marched 
gaily dressed young Uzbek women-workers such as I had seen on 
the farms outside the city. Some danced to the rhythms of 
band music, their hands and arms weaving the graceful patterns 
of Asian dances I had seen in both Turkmenia and Uzbekistan. 

Another group of girls carried cards bearing the figure 80, 
symbolizing and anticipating their nation’s hosting of the Olympic 
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Games in 1980. Still other workers, mostly young women, carried 
large cards bearing illustrations designating the commodities they 
help produce—shoes, sporting goods, gas, non-military aircraft. 
There were also placards proclaiming that 1980 will mark the 
completion of the TENTH of the Five Year Plans. One float to 
which my attention was especially drawn was that symbolizing 
the three human races—black, white, and brown—joining hands. 
Its prominent slogan was “‘“WORKERS OF ALL COUNTRIES, 
UNITE!” 

The marching, while orderly, was not military for this was 
not a demonstration and exhibition of Soviet military might. 
That would be for another time. Nor did I perceive any indica- 
tion that these demonstrators or spectators were being checked 
upon or in any manner forced to turn out. I had looked for that 
in light of rumors I had previously heard in America that such 
was the case. Traffic, however, had been halted in certain streets 
so that marchers could walk through. 

I noted a healthy excitement but no frenzy and after more than 
an hour or so of watching we left. I was impressed. Moreover, 
I was convinced then, as I am now, that I had witnessed a people 
only recently freed from the oppression of ignorance and exploi- 
tation, giving dignified testimony of their faith in a way of life. 
It was a way of life in which they were convinced that they held 
a tangible and meaningful stake. Though I could not see them 
all, I knew that millions of others throughout the U.S.S.R. and 
similarly organized Socialist states joined those Tashkent work- 
ers in their demonstration. And I will say without hesitation 
that, in light of what I have known of oppression, ignorance, and 
exploitation, along with the upward thrust away from them that 
I was seeing in Soviet Central Asia, I had much indeed to think 
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Chapter 13 


That the Uzbek and Tajik peoples are close in more ways than 
one was apparent as our flight from Tashkent to Dushanbe took 
but forty-five minutes in a propeller-driven plane. Bobo Nasred- 
dinov, Sabir Azimov, and Masud Mullojanov awaited our arrival 
as we landed. Each man was connected with writing. Bobo, a 
member of the Tajik Writers’ Union, was also a representative 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Tajikistan. 
Sabir was Deputy Chairman of the State Committee for Publish- 
ing. Masud—Secretary of the Tajik Writers’ Union. They were 
neither small nor large of stature, well below middle age, rather 
handsome, and of distinctly different personalities. 

Dapper Masud, over whose pleasant face a mane of wavy black 
hair always threatened to tumble, turned out to be the one with 
whom we were to have the least personal contact. That was due, 
I suspect, to the demands on his time made by his position with 
the Writers’ Union. Bobo was more often with us as we went 
from place to place and one felt quite comfortable with his reflec- 
tive and reassuring bearing. Sabir was the one of the trio with 
whom we had the most frequent contact and being with him was 
sheer delight. 

Like all of the Soviet Central Asian cities I have been in, 
Dushanbe was green with many trees and was surrounded by 
hills and mountains. It was also kept quite clean, though in the 
area of the market where our Hotel Tajikistan was located I was 
a bit surprized to find even the small amount of trash I saw 
along the sidewalks. That was rare. The rest of the city of roughly 
half a million was in general immaculately swept and washed. 

In dress, general physical appearance and manner, Dushanbe’s 
citizens resembled those of Samarkand. Silk dresses and ankle- 
length pantaloons for many of the women and tubeteikas for 
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the men were as much in evidence as contemporary western 
attire. And the people were handsome. One could easily distin- 
guish those of European origin from Asians and those of mixed 
ancestry. Ihe former also had a certain sophistication. They 
would glance quickly in the direction of a stranger from a foreign 
land but never stare with the open and honest curiosity of most 
local Asians. 

Many of the city’s buildings were of modern design and 
construction. Its vehicular traffic was swift and at certain hours 
of the day relatively heavy. I was particularly intrigued by its 
young adults, who in many surface things had obviously borrowed 
liberally from the West. Young men, for instance, wore their 
dark hair long and their trousers tight as they strolled along 
carrying radio transistor sets and smoking cigarettes. Young 
women, however, even those 1n modern dress, were more conser- 
vative in manner. 

Though I was certain that many of them smoked cigarettes 
(I later learned from a pair of Tajik girls that I was right), I 
never once saw any woman smoking in the streets. In fact, I 
cannot recall once seeing any Tajik woman smoking in a public 
place. And since there were no public commercial advertisements 
extolling to either sex the delicious “taste” of cigarettes, there was 
not that kind of incentive for women to join men in public smok- 
ing. Still cigarettes were easily available to those who wanted 
them and I had no reason whatever to assume that men held a 
monopoly on the yen for them. 

Perhaps because of such restraints in the public conduct of 
its women, Dushanbe came across to me as a modern but still 
basically Central Asian Soviet city. That it was still in some ways 
close to its recent past was expressed in the following quote. 

“Why, until 1924 this city was but a village of 250 people 
occupying fifty huts. Now with a population of a half million 
we are Tajikistan’s most industrial city... I was born right 
here. My father, a peasant with seven children, died in 1943. 
And even though we were orphaned we worked and con- 
tinued to study and with State aid finished high school.” 

The speaker was Dushanbe’s Vice-Mayor, Gaibullo Karimov, 
father of two sons and a daughter, the eldest of whom was a 
high school senior at the time their father and I met. Mr. 
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Karimov told me also that following high school he graduated 
from the Polytechnic Institute as an engineer. 

“One of my brothers is a Candidate of Sciences at the 
Pedagogical Institute, while another is a senior teacher at 
the University. Some of my sisters are nurses, and we all 
have our own families.” 

It was from this gentleman that I learned that Dushanbe is 
the youngest of all capital cities of the U.S.S.R., and that while 
the city’s growth has been remarkable over the last half century, 
Dushanbe, like Ashkhabad still, finds housing its number one 
problem. In spite of earthquakes, the newer houses now rise to 
heights of nine storeys. Seven even taller ones are planned, thanks 
to building techniques providing protection from seismic tremors. 
Our next visit to Tajikistan’s highest governing body and talk 
there with Naziramo Zaripova was as necessary as it was 
enlightening. A better source of information could scarcely have 
been selected, for Mrs. Zaripova, Vice-Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Tajik Republic, was as articulate 
and able as she was attractive. Without the slightest show of 
bombast she spoke in general terms, first of her government’s 
structure, then of her own life. 

“Ours is a sovereign state with its own flag. At first we 
were formed in 1924 as an Autonomous Republic and as 
part of the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic. Then in 1929 
we became a Union Soviet Socialist Republic. .. Our territory 
measures 143,000 square kilometers and our population is 
about 3,800,000. Before the October Revolution we were far 
from what we are now, all of this having been achieved 
since it took place.” 

Mrs. Zaripova mentioned that Tajikistan has been awarded 
the Order of Lenin, the Order of the October Revolution, and 
the Order of the Friendship of Peoples. She then continued with 
this description of the Supreme Soviet: 

“We are the State’s highest power—having one Chamber. 
Our Soviet has a Chairman and two Vice-Chairmen and 
until we adopted our new Constitution just last month there 
were 325 deputies in our Soviet. The new Constitution now 
provides 350 to be elected for five years instead of the 
previous four. Fifty percent of our Deputies are workers and 
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peasants, the other half scientists and assorted intellectuals. 
All nationalities who live here are represented and 111 of the 
deputies are women.” 

Mrs. Zaripova told us that the Supreme Soviet meets twice 
yearly; on its first meeting they elect the Presidium of fifteen 
(three of them now are women ) representing citizens of all 
levels and occupations. She spoke also of the election of sixteen 
Permanent Commissions that research the various needs of the 
people, then make their recommendations. She then mentioned 
the continuous work and power of the Presidium, and the finaliz- 
ing of the Presidium’s work by the Supreme Soviet. She seemed 
delighted when Betty asked for more specifics on women’s advan- 
cement. 

“Women have equal rights with men in all fields, taking 
active part in the development of our Republic. Of the 
forty-five deputies from Tajikistan in the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R., fifteen are women. Besides the Supreme 
Soviet here, we have regions, districts, cities, etc., with their 
own Soviets, comprizing a total of 24,000 deputies. Forty- 
six percent of these are women... We have here in Tajikis- 
tan three Ministers and thirteen Deputy Ministers who are 
women. One of the Secretaries of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Tajikistan is a woman, as is the 
First Secretary of the Dushanbe City Party Committee. 

“In our national economy forty-six percent of workers 
are women, while seventy-three percent of those employed 
in medical and educational services are also women. Fifty per- 
cent of the students at our higher and secondary education 
institutions are girls, and eighty-two T’ajik women are Heroes 
of Socialist Labor. Many of our women now travel abroad 
and attend world peace conferences, Because we recognize 
that we have much more to do to improve the quality of life 
for women here, we continue to work hard at the task.” 

We had been enjoying green tea as we talked and so fascinat- 
ing had been Mrs. Zaripova’s discourse that I had all but forgot- 
ten the quiet gentleman who had been sitting with us. I had 
noticed as the lady spoke that she would from time tto time check 
a figure she had quoted with him for verification. The graying 
middle-aged man, slight of stature and immaculately groomed, 
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was, I thought, one of her aides. It therefore seemed to me that I 
should ask him about his own participation in the work of the 
Tajik Supreme Soviet. He smiled graciously and responded in 
soft-spoken Russian, which Anatoly promptly translated. 

“My name is Rajab Nurov and I was three when my 
mother died and eleven when my father died. I was raised 
in an orphanage. Having been born under Soviet power, 
I was able to attend pedagogical school and after gradua- 
tion worked as a village school teacher before serving in the 
War. Following that I returned to teaching and became a 
high-school director, preparing meanwhile for a career in 
law. I became a judge and am now head of the Justice De- 
partment of the Supreme Soviet.” 

Not certain that I had heard Anatoly’s translation accurately 
I asked quietly: ‘““Would you kindly repeat that last statement?” 
He did, and I had heard it quite accurately. As I jotted down 
the words I was reminded of one of my mother’s favorite admo- 
nitions: “Son, never, never judge the contents of a book by its 
cover.” 

And now what of Mrs. Zaripova? Had she come to her place 
in the Tajik Supreme Soviet from a family of landowning aris- 
tocrats? Hardly. 

“I was born of a family of poor peasants in the southern 
part of the Republic, and my widowed mother worked as a 
collective farmer to raise the four of us. I attended the Girls’ 
Pedagogical School here in Dushanbe and later the Higher 
Party School in Moscow, working meanwhile in the Komso- 
mol. I was elected Deputy of the Supreme Soviet and am now 
Vice-Chairman of the Presidium. As such I have been able 
to travel all over the world. My husband is Secretary of the 
Solidarity Committee for Afro-Asian Countries, and he is a 
pensioned War veteran. One of our daughters is a teacher 
and the other is employed at the library.” 

On a Sunday shortly after visiting the Supreme Soviet we went 
for a walk and had a good look at the people along the streets 
and avenues, many of them family groups out for a mid-afternoon 
stroll. Children were most noticeable. With a single exception they 
were neat, healthy-looking, and apparently well cared for. I did 
see one youngster, a boy of about eight or nine, who did not fit 
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that description. He was alone and his untidy clothes and ragged 
shoes suggested the “street kids” whose constant presence is so 
familiar a sight in our own American cities. 

I later spoke about the child and was told that there were 
indeed a tew such children who, victims of occasional adult 
neglect, roamed the streets until the State took over their care. 
But State custody, I was assured, occurred only after it had been 
firmly established that the child’s home environment was not all 
it should be, since the rights and duties of parents were seriously 
regarded and accorded full respect. 

Having previously seen something of child care in both Turk- 
menia and Uzbekistan, we welcomed an invitation to visit the 
Secondary Music School of Dushanbe. There as elsewhere in such 
schools, boys and girls from seven to eighteen received special 
training in music. What a long way they have come from the 
illiteracy of their grandparents! As soon as we entered the school 
a pretty Tajik girl of about fifteen approached and extended to 
us in Russian the following greeting: 

‘We welcome you to our music boarding school, where 
we study for eleven years. Upon graduation we become 
music teachers in secondary schools, and our education here 
fits us for any conservatory or university. 

‘‘Here we find that our teachers are our family—that they 
rear us even as they teach. Our great Tajik poet, Abu 
Abdollah Rudaki, once said, ‘Plant the tree of friendship 
and take away all the grass of hatred’. So we ask you, our 
dear guests, to extend our best wishes to the children of the 
United States from the children of the U.S.S.R. And let the 
friendship between your people and ours develop and 
strengthen. Welcome, dear guests, to our home.” 

Mr. Dimitri Ionidi, the school’s Director, then took us to his 
office where he briefly told us something of the history and func- 
tion of the institution. A middle-aged Ukrainian of Greek 
parentage, he had lived in Tajikistan for forty years, and he 
spoke the Russian, Uzbek and Tajik languages fluently. Mr. 
Ionidi also told us that his parents had been collective farmers 
in the Ukraine. As a youth he had studied languages, literature 
and geography before embarking upon a career in teaching. 
The past fifteen of his forty years as a teacher had been devoted 
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to this music school, which he helped build and which bore a 
strong resemblance to the one we had visited in Tashkent. When 
it opened and what it had accomplished was summarized for 
us by its Director in the following five sentences: 

“This school was opened in 1963—fifteen years ago. Now 
we have 500 pupils and four divisions of study. They are: 
Piano; Strings (viola, cello, bass); Indigenous Instruments; 
and our Pedagogical Section. We have eighty-two teachers 
of music and forty teachers of general subjects; and we 
look after our pupils’ special musical training, general aca- 
demic training, and upbringing. .. Among the thirteen differ- 
ent nationalities studying here are Tajiks, Uzbeks, ‘latars, 
Jews, Russians, Ukrainians, and Armenians.” 

What I saw and heard as we went through the school lent 
full credence to the words of the young lady who formally wel- 
corned us as well as to those of Director Ionidi himself. | 
_ As was true in the Uzbek Music School, the pupils’ living area 
was orderly and clean. The boys and girls who performed for 
us were Tajik and Russian. In cases where a soloist required an 
accompanist it was commonplace for them to be of obviously 
different ethnic backgrounds. 

I noted also that while traditional Western composers and 
musical instruments were studied and played, equal attention 
was given to native songs and instruments. We heard Tchaikov- 
sky played on the piano. And we heard the native stringed 
rubarb and percussion instruments resembling the xylophone 
and the drum. Here again was a demonstration of not only the 
mutual respect for different cultures but in some cases their 
harmonious blending as well. 

When, after leaving the school, I was told that we would 
shortly be expected at the Avicenna Medical Institute (named 
for the tenth-eleventh century Tajik scientist) I imagined that 
we would find it much like the Turkmenian Medical Institute. 
In a few respects I was right. There again at Avicenna I was 
reminded of the paucity of medical service for Tajik people at 
large prior to the Revolution. I was told of the prevalence of 
rudimentary “People’s Medicine” in the old days and how the 


rich were the main recipients of such limited scientific medical 
services as existed during that period. 
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The four hospitals with forty beds, thirteen doctors, and thirty- 
seven paramedics that served the entire territory in the early 
days following the Revolution had greatly expanded. The Taiji- 
kistan I visited had more than 8,000 doctors, 20,000 paramedics, 
and 32,000 hospital beds. Such rapid growth was especially note- 
worthy in view of the strong opposition to medical study and 
practice set up by Tajik religious groups between 1925 and 1930. 
As appreciative as I was of the significance of the overall Tajik 
medical achievement I became more intrigued as I continued 
listening to certain details given us by Dr. Yusuf Iskhaky, Rector 
of this Tajik Medical Institute. 

In an easy manner quite devoid of pontification, he related 
how, prior to the opening of the Institute, much-needed help 
had come to them through doctors sent from Moscow. The Avi- 
cenna Institute was opened in 1939, primarily to train local people 
for the medical profession. Dr. Iskhaky spoke first of its special 
training facilities. He then referred to a unique medical service 
provided to isolated groups of Central Asian peasant workers. 

“We have seven schools where paramedics are trained 
so that even the smallest villages have paramedics able to 
administer first-aid and gynecological services. Where their 
facilities are inadequate they send for doctors who respond 
promptly. District, Regional, and Republican hospitals serve 
the people—the latter providing the most comprehensive 
care. Doctors from Republican Hospitals often travel to pa- 
tients in districts and regions. 

“For people, isolated in mountains and remote villages a 
special SANITARY HELICOPTER SERVICE operates on a 
twenty-four hour basis in both Regional and Republican 
hospitals. And where even a helicopter cannot land, doctors 
and aides are trained to land in parachutes... We also have 
a special service for shepherds who live and work in the 
mountains often for nine months at a stretch. Every three 
months we send doctors to them for checkups. The lie 
expectancy of our people here has risen from forty-three to 
seventy-three years since the Revolution.” 

Medical service in Tajikistan, as elsewhere in the U.S.S.R., 
is free. I was curious about Dr. Iskhaky’s own personal back- 
ground and I asked him about it. 
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“The Tajik city of Leninabad is my birthplace. My 
peasant father became a teacher after the Revolution and 
there were seven of us children, four boys and three girls. 
Two sisters and two brothers are teachers, while the other 
two are a poet and a journalist. Our uncle, a surgeon, 
became Rector of this Institute, which I entered in 1948, 
and from which I graduated in 1954, becoming a Candidate 
of Sciences in 1958. 

“T served as a teacher in the department of otolaryngo- 
logy, and in 1969 was appointed Vice-Rector of the Insti- 
tute. In 1973 I was named Rector, and only last month was 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Medical Academy 
of the U.S.S.R. My wife, an oculist, is likewise a graduate 
of this institute... We have two children. Our daughter 
graduated this year in the field of ear, nose and throat dis- 
eases: our son, in his fourth year of medical study, has two 
more years to go.” 

Yet another of Dushanbe’s distinguished citizens was Rauf 
Baratov, with whom I talked at the Tajik Academy of Sciences, 
of which he was Vice-Chairman. I found him not at all hesitant 
to speak of either his work or his life. In desribing both theoreti- 
cal and practical approaches the Academy took to its various tasks, 
Dr. Baratov made it clear that the institution dealt mainly with 
problems endemic to its area. The study of earthquakes, meteors, 
comets, and geology, he asserted, received special attention, as 
did the study of Central Asian languages. He then added a com- 
ment that caught my attention. 

‘“T must say one more thing about our work here. Since 
we went from feudalism to socialism without passing through 
capitalism, we study the process and how we did it so that 
others may benefit. Other Central Asian republics followed 
a more or less similar path but ours was a purely feudal 
state, and our experience in this is therefore unique.” 

I found this man, youthful indeed for his years, so alive with 
interest in what he was doing that I asked him to tell something 
of his early motivation. 

“My father was a peasant before 1930, but he studied 
and became a white-collar worker. I was born in the country 
in the north of Tajikistan and since I was the only son it 
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was my father’s dream that I would study to be a teacher 
of others. 

‘T finished high school in 1938 and entered Tashkent State 
University. During my summers as a student there in the 
Geology Department, I would come here and go out on 
field expeditions with the geologists as an ordinary worker 
and this afforded me much experience, even though the 
Academy as it now stands did not exist. Because of the War 
I graduated in 1945.” 

Then, describing an invitation to do post-graduate study in 
Tashkent, Dr. Baratov spoke of coming to Dushanbe in 1949 as 
a junior scientific worker. His rise to the Vice-Chairmanship of 
the Academy and head of its Institute of Geology is but another 
example of how the individual effort put forth by a formerly 
disadvantaged minority people has united with Soviet opportu- 
nity to make such a thing possible. 


Chapter 14 


We were about to go off again. This time we would be head- 
ed on a mountain drive to a new-born city and the industrial 
complex that conceived and gave birth to it. Just before mak- 
ing the trip, however, we had a briefing on what we were about 
to see and the reasons for its existence. The explanation came 
from Mr. Kakhkhar Makhkamov, Chairman of the State Plann- 
ing Committee of the Tajik Republic. The forty-six-year-old Mr. 
Makhkamov, a twenty-five-year veteran of geological study and 
research, had spent the last fifteen of those years with the State 
Planning Committee. His family had been peasants. 

After reiterating data on Tajik growth since 1924, he stressed 
that his Republic’s population rise assures it of an ample work 
force in the years just ahead. He further averred that by the 
year 2,000 all Tajik industries’ needs can and will be fulfilled 
by capable workers from right there in that Republic. Then he 
made reference to the new city we were slated to visit. 

“Our problems are in agricultural development since 
ninety-three percent of our territory is mountain and only 
seven percent valley and we will soon have irrigated and 
used all of our valley land. So we are working in two direc- 
tions. The first is to irrigate 300,000 hectares that are not 
yet irrigated and to make use of our mountain slopes as 
vineyards. The second, since conditions in the Republic are 
favorable for this purpose, is the building of hydroelectric 
power stations which will provide water for other republics 
of Central Asia that have available and useable land. The 
power station that you will see at Nurek is important 
because it marks the first time in the world that a dam will 
be built from earth and stone alone without the use of 
metal—in a seismic zone. When the project is completed in 
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1980 it will have paid for itself, since it is already func- 
tioning to a large degree.” 

The Chairman went on to say that almost two-thirds of the 
Tajik population was rural and technical schools were being 
established throughout the countryside. Tajik peasants trained in 
them could then migrate with their skills to other areas of 
the nation where they could be useful and productive. As he 
outlined the plan the advantages became clear. In socialist 
planning the competitive rivalry in non-socialist systems that 
enriches victorious entrepreneurs is replaced by co-operative 
planning and action designed to enrich the life of the nation at 
large. 

The idea of a power station in Tajikistan supplying water to, 
say, Uzbekistan made much sense to me. Besides, it stirred my 
imagination and I wanted to see it. Little did I realize that the 
seventy-kilometer trip over the mountain to Nurek would be as 
spectacular as the power project itself. 

As we began our drive east and slightly south of Dushanbe, 
Sabir Azimov, who was with us, offered an interesting observa- 
tion about the city’s surrounding mountains. 

“Dushanbe is in a bowl with mountains rising all around. 
For that reason only smal] and medium sized jet planes can 
land and take off from our airport. None of the large jumbo 
jets could clear the mountains.” 

I realized how close the mountain foothills were to the city’s 
outskirts as we began our twisting ascent over a road that was 
firm, smooth, and reasonably wide. Still, it was made dangerous by 
livestock which, unfenced, wandered occasionally in the path of 
traffic. It was a gorgeous drive nonetheless. It was mid-May and 
the land was mostly a variety of greens, though we were told 
that it would shortly be parched brown as the vertical rays of the 
sun begin to burn the vegetation. The fruit orchards and 
vineyards we passed on both sides promised a good harvest. We 
climbed steadily and the winding road prompted Sabir to speak 
again. 

“No railroad runs through these mountains. When a 360- 
ton transformer had to be hauled from Dushanbe to Nurek 
it had to be pulled and pushed by twenty trucks over this 


very road.” 
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I whistled in amazement for I could easily see what it requir- 
ed of our driver to deftly get the little four-cylinder Volga safely 
over the steep, twisting highway. From the road I gazed down 
at the green valleys and villages and then at the green and earth- 
colored gorges and fissures at eye level. Higher up the snow- 
carpeted peaks gleamed white beneath the blue sky. We had 
reached the summit of our own mountain range and had begun 
the descent toward Nurek. 

People appeared along the roadside. Stunning young women 
in colorful silks and tubeteikas, their long braids blowing in the 
soft wind, worked at farm chores along with young men. A boy 
straddling a gray burro waved as we passed and schoolchildren 
swinging bookbags and laughing wildly seemed unaware of any 
but themselves. An old man trudged toward us, his woman a few 
paces behind. She kept her face almost completely covered. 

Farther on another old man shook his fist at the sight of Betty’s 
camera, though a young woman appeared anxious to have her 
good looks recorded on film. Old mountain folk of this region 
cling stubbornly to old traditions. Women here used never to 
show their faces publicly and the fashioning of the human image 
in any form was once considered a mortal sin. We soon reached 
the headquarters of Nurek’s Vice-Mayor. She was already stand- 
ing outside to receive us. 

A plump, henna-haired lady of forty-one. Antonina Gvozdeva 
was born in a village of Russia’s Tula Region, south of Moscow. 
Her soft brown eyes radiated kindness and warmth as she 
smoothed her flowered dress and began to brief us on what we 
were about to see of both the power station and the new city it 
has brought into being. 

“Those who visit our Republic without visiting Nurek 
have not really seen Tajikistan. Though the concept of this 
power station arose in the 1930s, the War interfered with 
its construction, which had to be delayed until 1961. At the 
beginning there were about 100 huts and about 1,000 people 
here. Now we are 30,000 and our present housing program 
Is just about complete—the final two buildings are presently 
under construction. | 

“Our workers are young people between twenty-six and 
twenty-nine. We average from five to six hundred weddings 
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each year and couples have many children, running the Nurek 
birthrate up to the highest in Tajikistan. During one year 
from 900 to 1,000 babies are born here. We build many 
kindergartens but we can’t catch up with the need. We have 
more medical personnel here than anywhere else in Tajik- 
istan, and we have thirteen secondary schools serving 6,000 
pupils. We also have a House of Culture, cinemas, shops 
and stores, and we are building a swimming pool. Forty-six 
different nationalities live and work here, and already 200 
cities of the U.S.S.R. are involved in the building of this city 
and its hydroelectric project.” 

Mrs. Gvozdeva’s pride was unmistakable as she smiled and 
added: ‘“‘Nurek is being built by the entire country.” She told 
us that the dam under construction will, when complete, be 
comprised of fifty-six million cubic metres of stone and earth. 
And while the deadline date is the end of 1980 the project will 
be finished a full year earlier.* The energy will be used in an al- 
ready existing aluminum plant, a chemical complex under enlarge- 
ment, and for general public purposes. As has been stated, it will 
serve also to provide irrigation for Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, and 
Turkmenia. We were curious to know what the 9,500 workers at 
this site would do when the project was completed. Mrs. Gvoz- 
deva’s reply was swift and direct. 

‘We have a clothing factory ready that can absorb 2,000 
workers. Besides that we plan a smaller power station of 
600,000 kilowatts, a bit less than one fourth the size of this 
one, which will be located twenty-three kilometers from 
here. We also plan another power station even larger than 
this one we are building, and that will be seventy kilometers 
away. Both those projects will need and absorb our workers 
and we have an engineering plant under consideration that 
will employ 2,000. We, therefore, do not envision an unemm- 
ployment problem in Nurek.” 

Our hostess paused and indicated she felt it time for us all to 
stop and have dinner, a suggestion no one challenged since it was 


* The ninth and last unit was put into operation of Nurek in Octo- 
ber 1979 or a year and three months before the deadline date. Now Nurek 
operates at full capacity—2,700,000 kw.—Ed. 
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early afternoon and we were getting hungry. Moreover, I can 
say with certainty that no one was disappointed in the meal 
served at a tidy restaurant in Nurek just a short distance from 
Mrs. Gvozdeva’s office. I took this opportunity to learn some- 
thing about the lady herself. Here is what she told me! 

“My parents were peasants in the Russian village where 
I was born in 1937. Two years later my father died as a 
result of wounds sustained in the war with Finland, and my 
mother was obliged to rear us four children herself. Later 
our only brother was killed in the war with fascist Germany. 
I was eight when that War was over and I recall that even 
though there was joy in many homes because of the War's 
end there was great sorrow in our home... 

“I finished high school and secondary pedagogical school, 
married, and came here in 1960 with my husband, who 
was a prospecting technician for this power station. He later 
earned his degree in engineering through a correspondence 
course at Dushanbe Polytechnic Institute... At first I was 
a teacher here until 1965 when I started working as a sec- 
retary in the City Soviet before becoming Vice-Mayor of 
Nurek. It was through a correspondence course that I be- 
came a graduate of the High Party School in Moscow. 
Studying and working were very hard for us both, especially 
with our daughter to look after; but she is now studying 
pharmacology in the Caucasus. You see, our lives really 
started in Tajikistan for we came here when we were young. 
And I must say that we were greatly aided by the people of 
this area.” 

When we had finished dinner we were taken for a close-up 
view of the dam and the power station. There we took a number 
of photographs as engineer Vladimir Gurov explained in lay- 
man’s terms what we were seeing. As I stated earlier, this dam, 
300 metres in height and said to be the world’s highest, was built 
of earth and rocks. 

The dam itself was of solid earth. Engineers had calculated 
water seepage to be slower through earth than through rocks. 
Moreover, frequent earthquakes in this area would break up a 
dam of steel and concrete whereas earth would resettle in a com- 
pact way after the tremors. The rocks that we saw being scooped 
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and piled along the length of the dam’s base were for support and 
strength. 

I saw transformers, generators, and tunnels. And I saw the 
control room, where only two persons, a young Tajik engineer 
and a young woman technician, focused attention upon large 
instrument panels. By studying the gauges and instruments they 
knew exactly how things were functioning. We were told, inci- 
dentally, that all the equipment used there was Soviet made. 
I came away from Nurek fully satisfied that I had seen a signifi- 
cant Soviet project nearing its completion. 


A short time later we found the Tajik collective farm named 
Russia and located close to Dushanbe to be much like others I 
had seen in Soviet Central Asia. Two differences, however, 
caught my attention. One was that all work except the picking 
of cotton was totally mechanized, and even then seventy percent 
of the cotton was machine gathered. The other difference was 
in the raising and slaughtering of hogs, a departure from tradi- 
tional Islamic abstinence from pork. When I asked Chairman 
Sabir Boimuradov about that he grinned and replied simply: 
“We like it.” 

The man’s refreshing candor prompted me to find out more 
about him. I learned that he was forty-six and the father of 
eight children, the eldest of whom was in medical school. His 
wife worked in the farm’s sewing shop. Chairman Boimuradov 
graduated from the Tashkent Institute of Economics and Finance 
and is the holder of three orders and one medal for the excellence 
of his work. When he added that one of his brothers was a 
doctor, while another and a sister were teachers, he emphasized 
also that “things didn’t really begin to break for us until the 
late 1940s—after the War.” 

Along with Chairman Boimuradov was the Chief of the Party 
Organization, Mr. Anvarov, also the recipient of one medal 
and one order. As I talked with both men, whose origins were 
in the very district where this farm was located, each mentioned 
a domestic tradition nostalgically familiar to me. Mr. Boimura- 
dov’s aged father and Mr. Anvarov’s aged mother were living 
as honored family members in the households of their married 
children. My own invalid mother spent the last twelve years of 
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her long life with me. That may in part explain why my easy 
rapport with these two men and theirs with me rendered our 
meeting so mutually warm and the gifts we exchanged so mean- 
ingfully symbolic. 

Driving past rows and rows of mulberry trees on our return 
trip to Dushanbe was a reminder that they were essential 
to the existence of the silk industry, as I shall shortly explain. 
Surely the popularity of silk as the material from which the 
Tajik women’s national dress was made as well as its heavy 
export demand indicated that we should see the Dushanbe Silk 
Mills in operation. Husky, white-haired Ibrahim Kalonov, the 
mills’ veteran director, who knew its workings better than anyone 
else there, briefed us before showing us through. 

“These mills, the first in Tajikistan, were built in 1932. 
When we came here there was nothing but desert, and in 
the beginning 100 people produced ten tons of silk thread 
per year. Enlargement began in the years preceding the War, 
when our production reached forty-five tons. Now we pro- 
duce 130 tons of thread because in 1970 our machines 
became automatic... In 1973 with knitting machines we 
began producing materials other than thread and put out 
1,000 metres of cloth a month. Now with 600 knitting ma- 
chines we produce one million metres monthly or twelve 
million a year. We employ 2,000 people, eighty percent of 
them women averaging thirty years of age. And we work 
seven days a week, though each worker puts in five eight- 
hour days.” 

We were informed that the mill provided its own medical and 
dental facilities, though serious cases were taken care of in out- 
side hospitals. Two libraries, two kindergartens and_ pioneer 
camps for children, and social facilities for young workers along 
with opportunities for continued study were also available to 
mill hands. In fact all of its technicians and engineers, including 
Director Kalonov himself, were former workers at this very 
mill. The fifty-nine-year-old Director, the son of Tajik peasants 
and winner of military and civilian awards, elaborated on this 
subject: 

“One of our former female workers is now Minister of 
Social Services. Another heads the Industrial Department 
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of the Central Committee of the Tajik Communist Party, 
while a third is Chief of Trade Organizations in Light In- 
dustry. .. I myself started here in 1935 as an ordinary worker, 
served in the war, finished secondary school, and studied 
by correspondence at a technical school. My wife is Rus- 
sian and she works here as an economist. Our younger girl 
studies at a pedagogical institute in Moscow.” 

We followed Director Kalonov from his office to the plant’s 
pleasant tree-shaded garden area outside. Huge sacks of fresh 
sulk cocoons, just in from the farms and not yet taken indoors, 
awaited the workers’ attention. In a few moments more we 
had stepped into a huge, humid room permeated by a heavy and 
slightly pungent odor. Our host explained the process of ob- 
taining silk as we walked along observing the scene. 

“For twenty-eight days the silkworm feeds upon the choice 
leaf of the mulberry tree, and since its appetite is enormous 
it never once stops eating during that period. At the end 
of these twenty-eight days the worm takes four more days 
to spin a silken house or cocoon about itself. If left alone 
the silkworm will shortly thereafter break through the cocoon 
and emerge a butterfly. But that is not allowed to take place. 
As soon as cocoons are spun they are gathered up, brought 
here, and placed in our ovens under a slow heat that de- 
stroys the worms inside without harming their soft silky 
fibres. ‘The thousands of cocoons are then sorted. Damaged 
or otherwise imperfect ones are thrown out and the rest 
placed in hot water for softening. ‘That way it becomes easi- 
er to find the end of the very fine silk thread.” 

He stopped before a huge vat of cocoons that had been dried 
and soaked, took one, broke it open, and dropped the dehydrated 
worm into my hand. It was ugly, dark amber in color, about an 
inch long, and quite dead. The Director’s thick thumb and 
forefinger deftly found the end of the fine silk thread and gently 
began to pull. 

“There are about 1,000 metres of thread in this little co- 
coon, but as you can see the thread is so fine and thin it 
will take seven thicknesses of it to make the average silk 
thread that is spooled. Heavier threads require more co- 
coons.” 
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The clicking and whirring of the mechanisms under the steady 
vigilance of workers never ceased. We watched as spools of 
thread, and farther along the line, sleek, broad, widths of exquisite 
white silk fabric emerged from the thousands of cocoons fed into 
the machines. Color, where desired, would be added later. I ran 
my fingers over a huge roll of the finished silk and its texture 
was a joy to touch. Here indeed was the legendary silk of Central 
Asia at its very best. 
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Chapter 15 


Writers in the Soviet Union get a lot of attention and a lot of 
encouragement. When they function in a manner supportive of 
the aims of the Soviet state they also get a lot of respect from their 
fellow countrymen. I have found this equally true in each of 
the nine Soviet republics I have visited. Moreover, having access 
to English translations of many of their writings through the 
monthly magazine Soviet Literature, I too have an enormous 
respect for the best of their literary output. For that reason alone 
I welcomed the invitation to visit the headquarters of the Union 
of T’ajik Writers in Dushanbe. Four distinguished Tajik men of 
letters were waiting there to greet us. 

Mumin Kanoatov, First Secretary of the Union’s Executive 
Council, served as spokesman. He recalled that we had previ- 
ously met in 1973 at the Fifth Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference, 
held in Kazakhstan and Armenia. Mr. Kanoatov, a poet, was 
the winner of the Tajik Komsomol Award. His poem, Voices of 
Stalingrad, had also captured the U.S.S.R.’s State Award. Boki 
Rakhim-Zade was the second to greet us. Winner of the State 
Prize of Tajikistan, Mr. Rakhim-Zade has been the teacher of 
all younger Tajik poets now under fifty. Fatex Niyazi, also winner 
of a State Prize of Tajikistan, was a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Soviet Army and a participant in the Battle of Stalingrad. A 
writer of war stories, he was the author of Don’t Say That the 
Forest Is Empty, a tale of Tajik partisans in Byelorussia. 

I was pleasantly surprized to be welcomed by the fourth man, 
for he was Masud Mullojanov, one of those who had met us 
at the airport upon our arrival in Tajikistan. I learned at this 
informal gathering that he was a critic and Editor-in-Chief of 
the magazine Pamir, a journal of Tajik literature, published in 
the Russian language. After shaking hands we poured tea as 
Mumin Kanoatov briefly outlined the Union’s aims. 
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“Our Writers’ Union is structured like most others, but 
we still have specific problems. There are 110 of us who 
are Union members and there are yet another 100 who 
write but are not members. Our rules regarding admittance 
have been quite strict right from the beginning. And that 
is good. Those who write should be real writers. Of the hun- 
dreds who write poems there are but fifteen or so truly 
greats. As Goethe said: ‘If you will consider me the smal- 
lest dipper in the sky I will be pleased and honored’.” 

Mumin alluded to a pair of relatively young Tajik women 
writers, Gulchekhra Suleymanova, a children’s poet, and Gullisor 
Sofieva, winner of a Komsomol Prize of Tajikistan. He also re- 
ferred to the great Sadriddin Aini, father of Soviet ‘Tajik lit- 
erature and first President of the Tajik Academy of Sciences. In 
1956 at the first Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference, held in Cairo, 
Aini was designated by UNESCO as one of the four best writers 
of the East. Mumin concluded his comments by pinpointing the 
significance of Aini’s literary contribution. 

“After the October Revolution there was the problem of 
forming a modern literary language. Some felt that only 
‘classical’ literature was legitimate. But it was too complicat- 
ed for most people. Others felt the new literature should 
derive from the Persian. But Aini fused the language of 
the common man with both Persian and classical Tajik. As 
a result many feel that Aini’s contribution has produced the 
purest of the languages of the Iran and Afghanistan 
group.” 

Our meeting, though brief, had been informative, and as we 
stepped out into the sunshine I looked again at the sculptured 
figures of Aini and Gorky I had first noticed upon our entry. 
They were seated and posed as if in conversation. A man I had 
not seen before hurriedly approached the building and was warm- 
ly hailed by our hosts who had come outdoors with us. They 
quickly introduced us to him and it turned out that he was 
the son of Aini. After exchanging handshakes and a few pleasan- 
tries all around, Mr. Aini apologetically excused himself to keep 
an appointment and hurried on into the building. At that moment 


a young writer standing nearby came over to me and through 
our interpreter said: 
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“I am so honored to meet you. Only recently I completed 
the translation of Langston Hughes’ poems from Russian 
into ‘Tajik. Did you know him? Ah, he was a great writer!” 

How I wished that Langston, with whom it had been my great 
joy to have some personal contact during his lifetime, could 
have been there at that moment. My brief visit with those Tajik 
writers at their own headquarters had been beautifully post-script- 
ed with a reminder that the work of the creative artist encom- 
passes and unites many national groups. I turned to leave, assum- 
ing that our pleasant meeting was all I would be seeing or hearing 
of ‘Tajik writers—for awhile at least. Not so. 

Several weeks later in Latvia I chanced to meet Turkmenian 
satirical writer Oktem Eminov, who introduced me to Satym 
Ulug-zoda, one of Tajikistan’s most respected authors, whom I 
mentioned in the prologue. Along with many writers and their 
families from all over the U.S.S.R., we were guests of the com- 
fortable House of Creative Work for Writers located in the beau- 
tiful Latvian town of Jurmala on the Baltic Sea. I was anxious 
to talk with Satym Ulug-zoda and a meeting was easily arranged. 

When we were introduced Satym remarked that it was good 
to know that I was going to write my impressions of the Central 
Asian Soviet republics. He then asked me: 

“With whom did you meet and talk while in Tajikistan?” 

I opened my notebook and began to read the names of educa- 
tors, political officials, writers, artists, labor leaders, farmers and 
scientists with whom I had talked. He nodded as he puffed a 
cigarette: 

“You have talked with some of our best people.” 

Satym was a man apparently in his sixties, of average height 
and build. His lined and kindly countenance was that of a man, 
who, having lived through much, had learned how to ride out the 
storms. He has done a lot of thinking and a lot of writing. I suspect 
that he has likewise done a lot of living. He smoked a great 
deal—the only outward sign of any effort to relieve possible 
inner tension. I listened carefully as he talked. 

“In the works of our Tajik poets are writings dedicated 
to the struggles of Blacks in Africa and in America. Our 
great poet Mirzo Tursunzade headed the Soviet Committee 
of Solidarity with Afro-Asian Peoples, and he wrote a number 
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of poems dedicated to that struggle. Because he had trav- 
elled extensively in Africa and Asia he spoke frequently on 
radio and television in support of Afro-Asian freedom and 
solidarity. As you know, we in Tajikistan had many of the 
same problems to overcome as do your people in America. 
And for this reason our interest in and knowledge of your 
problems are keener than those of peoples of other of our 
republics who have not faced the same obstacles.” 

The Tajik writer paused to light another cigarette and I 
chose that opportunity to ask him about his own writing—about 
how and when it began. 

“My own career started with a translation I did of a 
short story entitled, Sam and Dick, written by a Russian 
author. Sam and Dick were two Indonesian children whose 
life under colonial rule was very hard. I was a student 
then and my translation from Russian to Tajik was read 
by Aini, our great scholar and writer, who wrote a letter 
to the publisher suggesting that more such works, especially 
those treating the oppression of the peoples of India and 
Ethiopia, should be translated into Tajik. 

“This was a great boost for me, an unknown young man 
just starting out. The son of a poor peasant, I was orphaned 
early and taken to a boarding school in the Uzbek city 
of Ferghana. There I learned to read and write. From that 
boarding school I went on to Tashkent to what was then 
called the Tajik Pedagogical College where I studied to be 
a teacher. It was there that I did the translation that at- 
tracted Aini’s attention and set me on a new course; for 
you see, although to Aini his letter was but another expres- 
sion of what he felt about the need for more Tajik transla- 
tions of works about the problems of oppressed peoples, it 
was for me the launching of a career in writing.” 

Satym flicked the ash from his cigarette as he continued to 
explain that since he had never travelled to either Africa or 
Asia he could not follow Aini’s suggestion and write about 
those places or peoples. 

“But I could write about my own Tajik people, so my 
first short stories were about Tajik peasants. My themes 
centered around the metamorphosis that transformed the 
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confused peasant individualist into the peasant collectivist. 
It was a wrenching and traumatic change and my stories 
reflected that emotional experience.” 

Satym spoke specifically of his story The Morning of Our 
Life. An autobiographical story, it depicts the inner struggle 
of a poor peasant boy who manages to break through his fears, 
doubts, and confusions. It is a source of satisfaction to the au- 
thor that The Morning of Our Life has been translated into sev- 
eral languages. 

Moving from that genre, he began to write historical novels, 
‘because our people started to forget their history and one must 
never forget one’s history as one moves ahead to better things”. 
In that respect Satym was following the lead of Aini. The Ain1 
influence is particularly strong in Satym’s historical play, Rudaki, 
named for the founder of Persian-Tajik literature. And the film 
version of Ruddki, entitled Fate of a Poet, was the only film sub- 
mitted from the Central Asian republics at the second Afro-Asian 
Film Festival, held in Cairo. Directed by Boris Kimyagarov, it 
took first prize. 

Vose is the title of Satym’s novel treating the Tajik people’s 
uprising against feudal oppression during the 1880s. Its title is 
taken from the name of the leader of the revolt and_ this 
work, too, has been translated into Russian. As I thanked Sa- 
tym Ulug-zoda for his assistance and his insights, he added this 
pertinent postscript: 

“Let me repeat that I am interested in and committed 
to the liberation movements of all the peoples of the world.” 


Chapter 16 


My conversation with Satym Ulug-zoda served as yet an- 
other reminder of the far-flung influences of the writer’s work, 
for it is the writer who produces the basic ingredient of the 
drama and the film. While in Tajikistan I was priviledged to see 
three short documentary films, a ballet, and a play. The films, 
each in color and shown on a wide screen, treated traditional 
Tajik activities and customs carried on in today’s setting. Cotton 
harvesting, panning for gold, the making of traditional string 
instruments, folk dancing, and a marriage ceremonial feast were 
all depicted. And in a completely natural manner each quietly 
showed communal and family life. 

The ballet was a departure from the folk themes, for it was 
a production of Adam’s Giselle by local artists at the Aini Opera 
and Ballet Theater in Dushanbe. We talked with the theater’s 
Director, Damir Dustmukhamedov. A prize-winning composer, 
he told us that though he had directed this theater for only two 
years, it had been formed in 1939. He then spoke of its shows: 

“Here we present the European opera and ballet classics, 
one of which you will see this evening. At the same time 
we stage the works of our own national composers and 
choreographers... We have also moved from the solo char- 
acter of our national performances to group performances 
—operatic and ballet—by Tajik artists of the works of our 
own composers.” 

As I watched the Tajik dancers performing Giselle, I fully 
appreciated the pride of the artists and their directors in their 
able handling of that standard European classic. Barely a half 
century removed from thc restrictive existence of the feudal 
Central Asian nomad, they had successfully absorbed European 
techniques necessary to the perfoming of such a work. They 
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reminded me of our own black American operatic classical 
artists barely four generations out of slavery. Singers Marian 
Anderson, Leontyne Price, Grace Bumbry, Reri Grist, Robert 
McFerrin, and ballerina Janet Collins are top-notch artists. 
They have proved that even in a racist climate gifted and 
trained blacks perform ably outside of as well as within their 
ethnic genre. Any nation with artists able to offer an art of such 
dimensions is blessed with a cultural wealth that only such 
variety can bestow. 

Our third Tajik theater experience exposed us to the histor- 
ical drama Zebunniso, the tragic story of a great Persian poetess. 
Zebunniso is said to have been the daughter of a Shah who 
was involved in the building of the famed Taj Mahal. The Shah, 
a cruel and intolerant man, objected to Zebunniso’s love for 
a young man who supported her advocacy of peace with the 
neighboring Hindus. A fanatical muslim, the Shah bitterly op- 
posed such a peace movement. However, the young lovers re- 
fused to be dissuaded from either their beliefs or from each 
other. So enraged was the Shah that he had the young man be- 
headed while simultaneously exiling his hearthroken daughter. 
Zebunniso, valiant to the very end, continued nonetheless to 
write poetry urging peace and brotherhood with the Hindus. 

Two of the actors in this presentation that we saw at the 
Lakhuty Tajik Drama Theater were sons of the late great ‘Tajik 
dramatic actor, M. Kasymov. We were told also that this 
theater, founded in 1959, was Tajikistan’s first professional show- 
place, though its initial performers were amateurs. One of them, 
A. Burkhanov, went on to become People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. 
for his famous role of Lenin. I must, however, comment here 
upon one curious thing. I noted, as was true in the Turkme- 
nian Drama Theater, that though women held top roles on 
the stage, the audience was noticeably young and male. 

Having seen and heard something of both Tajik writers and 
Tajik theater, it was only logical and natural that I would want 
contact with the Tajik Radio and Television Center. Located 
conveniently in the city of Dushanbe, the offices of the Center, 
recently built at a cost of 5,000,000 rubles, were tasteful and 
well appointed without being overdone. Three of the exccutives 
met us there. They were Mr. Goib Kalandarov, Chairman of 
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the State Committee for TV and Radio, Mr. Mergan Sultanov, 
Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Makhmud Saliev, Director of the Ra- 
dio and Television Center. A strikingly handsome man, the 
Chairman looked more like a television star than the journalist 
he is. Moreover, I was attracted by his refusal to take himself 
too seriously even though his job was one requiring serious 
application. 

“I was born in 1925 but I decrease in age each year.” 

That was how Chairman Kalandarov opened his conversation 
with me. He then proceeded to say that radio was established 
in Tajikistan in 1932 and that TV was a more recently devel- 
oped branch of communications. Radio programs were transmitted, 
he said, in Tajik, Russian, and Uzbek; and every family had 
some kind of radio receiving facility. That included shepherds 
and geologists who lived and worked in remote and mountainous 
areas. 600,000 radio receiving sets, we were told, existed in the 
Tajik Republic. And though TV was new, 500,000 sets (of 
which 12,000 were color) were also in use here. As Chairman 
Kalandarov put it: “All Moscow programs are in color at this 
time and twenty-five percent of our local programs are telecast 
in color. By 1982 they should all be in color.” 

Chairman Kalandarov told us there were three types of TV 
programs. ‘They were the Mixed Program, the Moscow Program 
and the Tashkent Program, running thirteen, nine and six hours 
respectively. 

“Because of our city’s bowl position among surrounding 
mountains our Mixed Program is seen by only eighty per- 
cent of our population while the Moscow Program is seen 
by only sixty percent. So we will be using satellites in the 
future so that all our viewers will see our programs.” 

He mentioned the Orbit relay station already built in the 
Pamir Mountains. He alluded to another one under construc- 
tion in the southeast, which will by 1981 receive five or six 
programs transmitted by satellite and relay them on to Du- 
shanbe. And he mentioned plans for a 12,500,000-ruble color 
TV complex which will employ 1,000 actors, singers, musicians, 
artists, technicians, writers and journalists. The Chairman then 
called my attention to the station’s director, Makhmud Saliev, 
who handled all technicians and technical matters, 
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Mr. Saliev’s relatively youthful appearance for a man carrying 
such responsibility compelled me to ask him how and where he 
got his start. 

“T was born of peasant parents in a Tajik village in 1938. 
When I finished high school I came here to Dushanbe to 
attend Tajik State University. I have been at this Center 
since 1961, starting as a cameraman-mechanic, and progres- 
sing to engineer, and now Director. Of my three children, 
the oldest daughter, seventeen, is a student in pediatrics 
at the Medical Institute.” 

From Vice-Chairman Mergan Sultanov, I learned that he 
was born in a mountain village, was orphaned at an early 
age, and served in the war from 1941 to 1945. Following that 
he became Komsomol Chief in Dushanbe and worked as a jour- 
nalist. For twenty-six years he had been at the Center, start- 
ing as a journalist. As Vice-Chairman of the State Commit- 
tee, he was also a Merited Worker of Culture of the Tajik Re- 
public and the holder of three orders and nine medals. Chair- 
man Kalandarov had this to say of himself: 

‘“T, too, was orphaned in a mountain village about 150 
kilometers away, and I also went to the front from 1942 
to 1945 as leader of the Komsomol Organization of my 
battalion. At the War’s end I was a Senior Lieutenant and 
became a member of the Communist Party. President Brezh- 
nev’s book Malaya Zemlya (The Little Land) is an ac- 
curate account of what I know of the War.” 

The Chairman went on to relate that he became a journalist 
after the war, had graduated from the Higher Party School, and 
worked as Chief of the Party Organization in a district of Du- 
shanbe. He went to work in Moscow for Pravda, writing general 
news stories before becoming Editor-in-Chief of the Dushanbe 
paper Soviet Tajikistan. He simultaneously became Chairman of 
the Tajik Journalists’ Union. A Deputy of the Tajik Supreme 
Soviet, he was the holder of both military and civilian honors. 
Before we parted Chairman Kalandarov gravely spoke the fol- 
lowing words to me: 

“Our people here had a hard time prior to the Revolu- 
tion, without which our condition today would be as bad 
as that of your people in America.” 
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My national ego could have been easily bruised by the gen- 
tleman’s statement. Yes, I could have been piqued were I as 
convinced as are many Americans that because of the immen- 
sity of American material wealth and technology we are all 
automatically better off than any other peoples of the world. 
Surely we are reminded often enough by our political leaders 
that such is the case, especially with non-whites in America. 
But I was not piqued, for two reasons. First, I realized that the 
remark had been made to me by a serious veteran journalist 
with access to information about my country other than that 
emanating from The Voice of America. So I began to give se- 
rious thought to what the man had said in light of what I knew 
and what I was certain that he knew. My thinking then led 
me to the second reason. 

I felt reasonably sure that in alluding to those of my people 
doing less than well in America this informed journalist had 
been selective. He did not have in mind the paltry few fabu- 
lously paid and much-publicized black athletes, entertainers, and 
best-selling authors. Nor could he have been referring. to our 
few highly publicized non-policy-forming figures in government 
and politics. Surely he wasn’t including the few prosperous 
black publishers, business entrepreneurs, physicians, lawyers or 
top-flight social workers and educators. 

He was not referring to that smattering of smartly attired 
young blacks working in advertizing, marketing, banking, and 
other major American corporate enterprises. Their miniscule 
numbers do indeed form conspicuous and always attractive 
“showpieces” among their more commonplace white counter- 
parts. They are gainfully employed and will remain so as long 
as they refrain from “making waves” or trying to move too 
iast or attempting to rise too high. They will doubtless be en- 
couraged to continue serving the agencies that hire them, most 
often at salaries below those of whites at the same level. But 
they will not be encouraged to move into certain living areas and 
enter freely into purely social activities with their white fellow 
workers. 

No, Chairman Kalandarov did not include even them in his 
statement. He was speaking of those tens of thousands of un- 
employed black, Puerto Rican, Chicano and indigenous Ameri- 
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can Indian youths throughout America who queue up for hours 
of agonizing waiting for a few low-paying summer jobs most 
will never get. He must have had in mind also those masses 
of migratory farm laborers, mostly black, Mexican, and Chicano, 
but also often poor whites. All of them, whatever their color, are 
grossly underpaid, while their underfed and ill-clad children 
are lucky if during a year they receive any schooling at all. 

He was speaking of the disillusioned young non-white men 
who hang out idly on the corners of their slums in our large 
urban centers, many of them seeking escape from the misery of 
their existence through the use of drugs ranging from alcohol 
to heroin. And he was speaking also of the glaringly dispropor- 
tionate number of non-white young men and women who over- 
populate our country’s penal institutions. As I contemplated the 
vision of those unhappy masses, all of them so sadly familiar 
to me, I compared them with the non-white masses I had so far 
observed in Soviet Central Asia. And I had to regretfully and 
silently agree that Chairman Kalandarov’s words had not been 
idly uttered. 

My trip to Tajikistan had not been all work, for there had 
been those hours of relaxation when we visited not only the 
theater but the museums of natural history and fine arts. There 
was the Saturday afternoon when our ever-attentive local host, 
Sabir Azimov, decided to treat us to dinner at a mountain res- 
taurant overlooking a rapidly flowing river outside Dushanbe. 
Not only was the river mountain setting pleasant and the food 
and drink excellent, but we were unexpectedly treated to a meet- 
ing with a local journalist and a painter. The former was a 
jovial expansive man working as Izvestia’s correspondent in Ta- 
jikistan. The latter, a husky, black-haired, bearded artist, could 
barely wait before beginning to sketch me. I found him pictures- 
que, too, and we wound up sketching each other and exchanging 
the results. 

That evening we attended the opening performance in Du- 
shanbe of the Bulgarian Circus. Each Soviet Republic has its 
own circus and, as I observed in Tashkent, it is a single ring 
show. This one was excellent. Except for one bear, one horse, 
and a troupe of poodles there were no other animal performers. 
Gymnasts predominated throughout and I found the women 
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superb, though clearly the star of this show was a male aerial 
gymnast who was also the Director of the Bulgarian Circus. 

It was possible for me to watch these aerial acts in a state 
of emotional relaxation since each performer was required by 
law to wear a safety belt as insurance against accidentally plung- 
ing to the floor. The only thing that went awry was the air 
cooling system. As the temperature began to mount, especially 
up near the metal roof, the air grew stuffy. But the first-rate 
performances livened by excellent band renditions of George 
Gershwin’s music helped spectators forget the discomforting 
warmth. 

Between the acts I found myself as attracted to the spectators 
as to the performers. Except for an occasional black and white 
tubeteika perched atop some man’s skull this could have been a 
circus crowd anywhere in my own country. The clowns were a 
particular delight of every child and the wondrous upward gazing 
at trapeze flyers working with seemingly no effort at all was the 
same here as elsewhere. 

But I was especially impressed by the neatness of the spectators, 
loath to throw candy wrappers and other such trash on the floors 
and in the aisles of the auditorium. Moreover, I liked the im- 
promptu presentations of flowers to performers, usually by chil- 
dren, before the former had a chance to leave the ring. There 
was a truly genteel quality in the gesture that reminded me of 
something I had heard a bit earlier in the day. 

“We are a peaceful, loving people.” 

It was a simple phrase that had been spoken to me by the 
Izvestia news correspondent as we dined together at the re- 
staurant outside of Dushanbe. And small wonder. Historically 
the Tajiks and other Central Asian peoples had been embroiled 
in one tribal and feudal conflict after another. More recently 
they had gone through a revolution, numerous post-revolu- 
tionary battles with counter-revolutionary forces, and a war 
against Nazi aggression. Now, like any other sensible people, they 
appeared quite willing to live peacefully and constructively. Still, 
I had quite frankly found little of special significance in the 
journalist’s statement until the Sunday afternoon Betty and I 
decided to walk to one of the nearby public parks. There we 
could quietly sit and relax under the shade of the trees. We found 
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a spot and while Betty jotted in her notebook I proceeded to 
make a few quick pen sketches. 

The spring air was warm. Clear dry weather had encouraged 
scores of parents to bring their children to the park’s special 
area of juvenile recreation close to where we were sitting. Nu- 
merous children were using the swings and enjoying the rides, 
all in their proper turn. As they quietly played together I was 
struck by the absence of screaming and bickering among them. 
Actually the most noticeable sound from the playground was 
that of the recorded classical piano solo gently transmitted over 
the public address system. I looked to make sure the kids were 
still frolicking there. ‘They were. 

A pair of young men came by, hand in hand. Neither walked 
with the mincing step associated with homosexuality and nobody 
smirked or stared disapprovingly at them. An older man, tu- 
beteika set well back on his shaven skull, approached. He placed 
his right hand over his heart in greeting, bowed politely in our 
direction, and passed on. 

As we watched him pass we saw a trio of pretty young wo- 
men momentarily accosted by two young fellows who obviously 
had been drinking. While the girls sought to get by them one 
man, his machismo fired by a nip too many, reached for one 
of the girls. Without a word she drew away, simultaneously slap- 
ping his hand as an irate mother would slap that of an erring 
child. He promptly withdrew without a sound, letting the young 
lady and her companions pass by. 

So amused were Betty and I at the adroitness with which 
the girl had handled the uninvited flirtation that we had scarcely 
noticed the pair of young women who took seats on the bench 
beside her. Betty continued writing in her notebook as the girl 
closest to her glanced at what she was doing. Then in a quiet 
voice, the girl asked: 

‘Do you speak English?” 

Betty’s smile and affirmative reply opened a conversation that 
lasted fully an hour. These two beautiful young Tajik women 
were sisters and both were students of English at the University. 
Nineteen and twenty-one years old, they had younger brothers 
and sisters living back in the village with their parents. They 
wanted to know what America was really like. Was New York, 
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for instance, as large as they had read? Was it a dangerous city 
to live in? No, they had never been to Moscow but they hoped 
to get there some day after they had finished school and begun 
to earn money. 

As we stood up to leave they, too, rose to walk along with 
us, as they apparently wanted to avoid contact with a pair of 
youths, sitting nearby, who had been trying to pick them up. 
We neared a busy intersection. At that point a sharp-eyed young 
fellow in his early twenties broke away from a group, stopped 
me and began speaking Russian in low, furtive tones. Because 
I could not understand him, I turned to one of the sisters, 
who gave him a sharp reply while urging us forward. Without 
another word the youth moved away. 

“What did he want?” I asked. 
“Pay no attention to him. They’re all just crazy boys.” 

I looked back. The young man had rejoined his companions 
and they were halfway down the block. Close to the hotel now 
we shook hands with the lovely English-speaking sisters and 
they left us as quietly and peacefully as they had come. A bene- 
ficent Tajik sun setting in the western sky filtered through the 
overhead foliage, casting patterns of golden light wherever it 
fell. Scores of local citizens continued their walks along the 
shaded avenues, chatting and laughing softly. And the external 
serenity remained unbroken. 

Later that night we decided to walk again, and as we passed 
beneath the shadowy trees the quiet darkness held no terrors 
for us. The setting was reminiscent of a similar one I had en- 
joyed just a year earlier in Sofia, the venerable capital of Bul- 
garia. here too, a quartet of us had strolled through Freedom 
Park in near pitch blackness. Never once did we give a serious 
thought to the possibility of being mugged. Nor did the two 
women with us express any anxiety that they might be raped. 
So here again I was doing in Dushanbe what I hesitate to do 
In any large city, and many smaller ones too, of my own 
country. 

As I walked I thought of that potent little phrase, “human 
rights”, so often used in the cold war of accusing words. The 
more I thought of it, and of the fact that I was walking without 
fear in the darkness of an alien land, the more I began to 
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question the looseness with which the phrase is used in my 
country. 

Isn't it, I thought, a human right to be free to walk the 
streets, avenues, and even the alleys and parks of one’s own 
city without fear of criminal attack? Is it expecting too much— 
is it stretching a point beyond reason—to regard that simple 
human desire as a basic human right? I think not. And it 1s 
precisely because I believe it to be a basic human right any- 
where in the world that after observing commonplace everyday 
Tajik conduct at home, I found more than a modicum of truth 
in the journalist’s phrase... “We Tajiks are a peaceful, loving 
people.” 


Chapter 17 


The Soviet Republic of Kirghizia is north and east of Taji- 
kistan, and our two-hour jet flight there from Dushanbe was 
as smooth as the lovely silks I had seen in the local mills. A 
feeling of majestic grandeur settles upon one in that setting. 
High above the terrain rise the great peaks of the Tien 
Shan mountain range while to the south-east and over the 
mountains lies the westernmost part of the People’s Republic 
of China. 

As my prologue suggests, the Kirghiz were for many, many 
years free-wheeling nomadic tribesmen. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, however, khanates from neighboring Uzbe- 
kistan and elsewhere fought and conquered the independently 
existing Kirghiz tribes. Then, acting as feudal lords, the victo- 
rious khans proceeded to ruthlessly exploit those they had con- 
quered. So merciless was their mistreatment of the Kirghiz that 
the latter appealed to the Russian Czar for help. Exactly what 
happened as a result of that appeal was later explained to us 
at the office of the City Soviet, which we visited on our second 
day in that once beleaguered land. 

Waiting for our plane to land in Frunze was Sapar Birnazarov, 
First Vice-Chairman of the State Committee for Publishing. A 
neat, quiet man of diminutive size, I found Sapar to be one 
of the most likeable people I have ever met. Sapar talked very 
little between the airport and our hotel, giving us a chance to 
look about as we rode. 

Rain had been falling since the late afternoon of the day 
before and the sun was just beginning to peep through. What 
it revealed was a clean and very beautiful city, whose wide, tree- 
lined streets and boulevards were well laid out and immaculately 
kept. We saw little or no “local color” in the dress of the people 
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as we had seen in Dushanbe. And while many were of obvious 
European origin the majority were decidedly Asian. 

Though I cannot recall being unusually hungry that day, I 
somehow remember our first meal in Frunze as one of the most 
enjoyable of many good ones. Cold sturgeon and caviar appetizers 
with scallions, cucumber, and tomato salad were followed by 
lamb noodle soup. The tastiest of roast lamb with boiled potatoes 
and gravy, bread and black tea comprized the entree. A short 
walk after dinner through the nearby ‘‘forest” of oak, elm, and 
poplar trees to Lenin Square with Sapar as our guide was most 
relaxing. It was also informative, for I had been wondering 
how this handsome Central Asian city had managed to be called 
Frunze. | 

Pishpek was its original name. It was the birthplace in 1885 
of Mikhail Vasilievich Frunze, son of a Russian woman and a 
Moldavian medical orderly. As a young student in Central Asia, 
Mikhail Frunze was greatly influenced by his French teacher, 
who had participated in the Paris Commune. The brilliant and 
impressionable Mikhail was awarded his school’s gold medal upon 
graduation and he went on in 1904 to study at the Polytechnic 
Institute in St. Petersburg. That was one year before the first 
of three Russian revolutions. Participation in revolutionary stu- 
dent activities resulted in his exile to a village, and even then 
he continued to agitate for reforms in the lives of local textile 
workers. 

Badly beaten by the dreaded Cossaks, those notorious mounted 
policemen of the Czar, Mikhail Frunze was twice sentenced 
to death. Each time, however, he was spared through the in- 
tervention of influential friends and twice again exiled to serve 
terms at hard labor. Stricken, but not fatally, with tuberculosis, 
Frunze with the aid of false credentials managed to flee and to 
continue with his revolutionary work. 

The people’s bid for liberation from Czarism in 1917 found 
Frunze in the very center of things. After the October Revolu- 
tion forces loyal to the old order kindled the fires of a civil 
war. Frunze, with no military training, was nevertheless a born 
military leader. His abilities were noticed, and on Lenin’s sug- 
gestion he was made commander of a group of armies and 
later of a Front. In 1921 he headed a diplomatic mission to 
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Turkey and later became People’s Commissar for Military and 
Naval Affairs. 

But the physical hardships of exile and illness in earlier years 
had begun to ravish his body, and Frunze died in 1925. He was 
only forty years old. During the following year the city where 
he was born and reared changed its name from PISHPEK to 
FRUNZE. Moreover, to assure that the Frunze home would 
be permanently preserved, it was enclosed within the walls of 
the recently built Frunze Museum. Visitors to the city find it a 
unique part of the museum’s ground floor exhibits. 

The Saturday that we were scheduled to meet and talk with 
Frunze’s Mayor, Oktyabr Mederov, was seductively warm and 
beautiful. We met at the Mayor’s office in the City Soviet, where 
both Mr. Mederov and the Secretary of the City Soviet, Mrs. 
Anara Makeshova, were waiting for us. I recall that the beauty 
of the day was equally matched by the cordiality of our pleasant 
hosts. 

Nattily attired in a dark business suit, the lithe, youthful- 
looking Mayor, a former boxing champion, graciously intro- 
duced English-speaking Mrs. Makeshova. Like the Mayor, the lady 
was both attractive and alert. The Mayor opened the conversa- 
tion. No sooner had he begun to address us than I became aware 
of the man’s uncluttered forthrightness. 

“We will celebrate the centennial of the founding of our 
city this year so you have come to us at a propitious time... 
From the beginning of the nineteenth century we were under 
the Kokand Khanate and were ruthlessly exploited, and be- 
sides, dissention between tribes was rife, to the point of 
open warfare. So horrible was the situation, so great was 
the strife, that the Kirghiz appealed to the Russian Czar 
for help.” 

The Mayor shrugged and spread his palms to emphasize the 
desperation of the Kirghiz’s plight. 

vat first the Czar saw no practical reason for annexing 
this territory. But after several appeals and in consideration 
of his already having annexed Kazakhstan, he saw that ad- 
ding Kirghizia would strengthen the Russian position here 
in Central Asia. So he acceded, and in 1878 Frunze, then 
known as Pishpek, became the official abode of the Czar’s 
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representative in Kirghizia, which he used as a fortress of 
about one thousand people. ° 

‘There were no industries then as we know them and 
growth under the Czars was very slow—there were only a 
few primary church schools and a few gymnasiums, where 
only the Russian elite studied. Education for our people 
then was non-existent. So the real history of Frunze began 
only after the October Revolution.” 

Gesticulating with his hands, Mayor Mederov explained the 
difficulties of teaching a people who for centuries had been 
nomads how to settle and cultivate their land. Russian peasants 
helped in this and they were followed by skilled artisans and 
small industrialists from Russia and Czechoslovakia. 

‘The Czechs came in 1927, and in 1977 a delegation vis- 
ited here to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the Czechs’ 
arrival in Kirghizia. Some of those people are still here 
and those who returned to Czechoslovakia well remember 
their former days here, as I was reminded on a recent trip 
there. But our main help came from Russia and the more 
developed republics of the U.S.S.R. Then industry began 
to move ahead during the War when Soviet European 
plants were relocated here in Central Asia for safety. Now 
our industries are valued at more than one billion rubles; 
this has been made possible only through the policies of 
our government, which require that we all co-operate.” 

Mayor Mederov described a haying machine manufactured 
in Kirghizia that mows, picks and bales hay; the plant that 
makes it is now being enlarged under President Brezhnev’s 
recommendation. Thirty thousand such machines, Mr. Mederov 
asserted, are now being manufactured yearly. He further told 
us that among the half million people in the city of Frunze there 
are Kirghiz, Russians, Uzbeks, Tatars, Germans, Czechs. .. And 
he spoke of the 68,000 children attending seventy schools, and 
the twelve trade schools and other institutions of specialized 
higher learning that also exist in Frunze. 

We turned to Mrs. Makeshova, who had said little since we 
were introduced. What had been her experiences as a Kirghiz 
woman determined to give the fullest possible expression to her 
aims and hopes? Her response was quick and revealing. 
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“Yes. I am a Kirghiz and I am thirty-seven years old. 
My husband is forty-six. He is a scientific worker in the 
field of sheep breeding and we have a daughter who is five. 
Yes, Frunze is my native city and I majored in Philology 
here at the University of Kirghizia. After graduation I was 
a Komsomol leader, following which I came to the City 
Soviet in 1972 as an elected deputy. I speak and understand 
Uzbek and other Turkic languages, for my father was an 
interpreter from Russian to Kirghiz and my mother taught 
the Kirghiz language at the Institute. I have received sev- 
eral commendations from the Presidium, have won several 
medals, and am President of the Gymnastics Federation.” 

Mayor Oktyabr Mederov told us that he had been born in 
a village. His father, a poor peasant, had worked for the rich 
until 1920, when he joined first the army, then the Communist 
Party. 

“My father’s last political post was that of Chairman of 
the District Soviet, and he died in 1973 at the age of eighty. 
My mother died when I was twelve and my father remar- 
ried and fathered eight children. With the four of us that 
made twelve.” 

He went on to relate that the death of the eldest, a brother, 
left him number one. 

“The next oldest, a sister, is a physician, as is one of our 
brothers. Another works in the botanical gardens and a 
sister is an economic engineer in a local plant. The others 
are working and studying.” 

As for himself, Mr. Mederov studied mechanical engineering 
at the Moscow Technological Institute and after graduation re- 
turned to Kirghizia to work at various plants. He quickly rose 
from Master to Deputy Director, studying meanwhile at the Higher 
Party School in Moscow and doing Party work in Frunze. He 
was elected Mayor in 1974 and at the time of our meeting had 
just entered his third term. His wife was Chief Engineer and 
Technician in the dairy industry and the mother of their two 
sons. It was with apparent pride that he told me of the impend- 
ing birth of a grandchild as well as of the two Orders and the 
Jubilee Medal that have been awarded him. My observations of 
Mr. Mederov gave me reason for understanding the communi- 
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cative ability and the charm alone that have prompted his con- 
stituents to keep him in the Mayor’s office. 

It was not too far from where we had talked with Oktyabr 
Mederov that we gathered a few more details of Kirghizia’s 
modern transformation. Here again our informant was refresh- 
ingly frank. 

“For 2,000 years our people have inhabited this territory 
and have fought to defend our land and our dignity. Before 
1860 we were part of the Kokand Khanate under constant 
attack by surrounding foes. After that we became part of 
the Russian empire.” 

The words were those of Mr. Kazy Dikambaev, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Kirghiz State Planning Committee. Tall and strong- 
looking, the graying sixty-five-year-old man was Kirghizia’s first 
formally trained economist. The youngest of fifteen children of 
impoverished village peasants, Mr. Dikambaev was one of four 
children in his family who did not die before the Revolution. 
Because his father died when he was three and his mother elev- 
en years later, he was raised by an elder brother. He was to tell 
me more about himself when he finished speaking of his Repub- 
lic and its rapid progress under socialism. 

‘Though we asked to be joined to Russia our troubles 
did not cease, for we were still oppressed and we found 
ourselves in a struggle for equality under Czarism. Besides 
that it had been Czarist policy to keep the peoples of 
Central Asia at odds with each other. After the October 
Revolution, as a result of the policy of national demarca- 
tion in Central Asia pursued by the Soviet government, the 
Kirghiz Autonomous Region was formed in 1924 as part 
of the Russian Republic. In 1926 Kurghizia became an 
autonomous republic and ten years later, a Union republic 
of the U.S.S.R. And just as the October Revolution and the 
national policies of Lenin brought freedom to us, our real 
development began after 1936.” 

The Vice-Chairman related the now familiar story of the 
Kirghiz battle against illiteracy and of the growth of its schools. 
He mentioned the population of more than three-and-one-half 
million representing eighty nationalities, including Kirghiz, 
Russian, Uzbek, Ukrainian... 
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“Al live harmoniously, since the position of each depends 
not upon his nationality but his labor.” . 

He told us of the planning that stabilizes and steadily in- 
creases national development, and in his mention of agricultural 
growth he pointed out the importance of sheep-raising in Kirghi- 
zia. Finally, he talked of the theater, writers, and the news 
media. 

“Almost every family has a TV and radio receiving set, 
enabling them to know not only what takes place at home 
but abroad as well. We know much of your own country 
through these media. And we are able now to judge for 
ourselves what is good and not good at home and _ abroad. 
Lenin said that a state ‘is strong when the people know 
everything, can form an opinion of everything and do 
everything consciously’.* For that reason we consider that 
the dissemination of false information to our people does 
not strengthen either them or our country.” 

I was fascinated by this brown Kirghiz man, whose counte- 
nance reflected inner peace and whose hearing inspired confi- 
dence, I wanted more details of his life, which he readily offered. 

“T have already told you how many of us children there 
were, of our parents’ early deaths, and of the brother who 
reared me. Incidentally, he died recently at the age of 
eighty-five... At any rate, I studied at a boarding school, 
where for one year I had to take preparatory courses so 
that I could go on to a higher education. When I entered 
the Institute of Economy and Planning in Tashkent, study 
for me there was extremely difficult since my background— 
my academic background—was weak and I knew no Russian. 

“But I was fortunate in that the policy was to give a 
chance to poorly prepared youths of the peasant class like 
me and to choose us from different national groups so that 
our Union of Soviet Socialist Republics would be internally 
strong.” 

Mr. Dikambaev recalled how, in spite of the difficulties he 
had with studying, he graduated among the top fifteen in his 
class after five years at the Institute. As one of that elite group 
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he travelled all over the U.S.S.R. “in order,” as he put it, “to 
become better acquainted with our country—another well-planned 
move by our government”. He returned to Kirghizia in 1937 
as a “simple economist” and worked his way to the position he 
now holds, assuming the post in 1961. He spoke of his wife, three 
children, and two grandchildren. His oldest daughter, a bio- 
chemist, was working at the Academy of Sciences of Kirghizia 
while his son was an engineer and the other daughter, a physi- 
clan. With a wisp of a smile the Vice-Chairman concluded with 
this statement: 
“I have been named Merited Economist of Kirghizia, 
and I have been twice awarded our country’s highest honor, 
the Order of Lenin. And I must say that I consider all I 
have accomplished to be due to our socialist system and the 
policies of our government.” 

I made no effort then as we talked, nor do I now, to con- 
ceal my personal admiration for both this man and the humane 
opportunity that enabled him to achieve in the face of handi- 
caps. How well I know that an individual’s talent or potential 
skills do not always blossom early in childhood—that some of 
us who do not sparkle brilliantly as youngsters need that extra 
chance to “catch up” with our peers. Where that “extra chance” 
is official policy the results can achieve as much in the long run 
for the many who will be served as for those special people who 
will serve them. This was something I kept in mind as I went 
from the State Planning Committee to the Kirghiz Woolen 
Mills. 

I had been told at the former place of the importance of 
sheepherding to the national economy. It therefore seemed fit- 
ting that I should see one way in which sheepherding contrib- 
uted to the country’s growth. Moreover, I never entertained any 
illusion that every citizen of Central Asia would, under Socia- 
lism, be miraculously transformed into an intellectual planner. 
This is not what the system intended to do any more than it 
is in the nature of human beings to be similarly motivated and 
self-driven. Each has his or her function and by PULLING 
TOGETHER they collectively achieve “HASHAR” that suc- 
cinct Central Asian term we have adopted for the title of this 
book. 
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Three people, two women and a man, were waiting for us 
as we drove up to the gates of the huge Kirghiz Woolen ae 
They were Chief Engineer Nina Mokeyeva, head of the Mills 
Trade Union Nina Krokhmaleva, and Ivan Bakhtinov, Deputy 
Director on Economic Issues. Plump, blonde Mrs. Mokeyeva 
served as spokeswoman. As we settled in her office over tea and 
snacks she began with a general statement that would give us 
some advance understanding of what we would shortly see. 

“This Woolen Mills are one of the largest in Central 
Asia... It wasn’t always this huge, however. In 1927 a small 
wool factory was opened here by the Czechs; we gradually en- 
larged it, completing construction in 1965. It is natural, in 
view of the large number of sheep in Kirghizia, that these Mills 
should be here. Our output for this year will be 8,400,000 
meters of cloth. We make both thick and thin wools. In 
all, we produce about thirty materials of approximately 300 
colors. We shall not only give you an idea of the Mills’ 
operation but show you our sample room as well.” 

Mrs. Mokeyeva spoke of the 5,000-plus roster of employees, 
eighty percent of them young women of many nationalities. The 
majority, however, were Kirghiz and Russian. Following the 
character of Soviet plants this one had its own combined kin- 
dergarten and nursery services. It also had its own Pioneer 
camp, a lakeside rest house, and a Palace of Culture. A medi- 
cal unit, grocery store and dining facilities even for those with 
special dietary needs were likewise provided. Teen-age workers 
were barred by law from working a full eight-hour day. 

Wages for ordinary workers averaged 150 rubles monthly, 
though many earned twice that and more. The dormitory rate 
for single persons was four rubles monthly and included elec- 
tricity and gas. Two of the married women present as we sat 
with Mrs. Mokeyeva told us they paid from ten to fifteen rubles 
monthly for their flats and that they, too, had running water, 
gas, and electricity. Thirty percent of the cost of rest house faci- 
lities was borne by the worker, the rest by the trade union. And 
about twenty percent of the workers used the rest houses without 
paying at all. 

Finally, we were told, as we had been at previously visited 
mills and factories, of the special opportunities for professional 
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training and of the evening classes for workers who had not 
completed high school. An exchange program with workers from 
other woolen mills enabled all to learn and profit from the exper- 
iences of their peers. Before we took a look through the mills I 
wanted to know how the three who were our official hosts had 
initially found their way here. The Chief Engineer, Mrs. Mo- 
keyeva, was the first to speak. 

“I was born in Ivanovo, a textile center of Russia, where 
my parents were farmers in a small nearby village. In 1956 
I graduated from the Faculty of Technology of the Textile 
Institute. Then I came here to these mills, starting as a 
Master and going through all the stages until I reached 
my present position of Chief Engineer. Yes, I am married. 
I have also been honored with one Order for my work in 
this field.” 

Pleasant, dark-haired Nina Krokhmaleva, who served as head 
of the plant’s trade union Committee, had this to say: 

“This is my native Republic. After high school I came 
to work at these mills and while working here finished 
Kirghiz State University. After holding several positions I 
was elected head of the trade union. I then had a Kom- 
somol wedding with a man who also works here. We have 
two sons in the nursery school here and, as you can see, our 
lives are much involved in the work of these mills.” 

Stocky Ivan Bakhtinov, a youthful-looking grandfather who 
served as Deputy Director on Economic Issues, was born in 
Northern Kirghizia. Prior to army service he worked on a col- 
lective farm, coming to Frunze in 1945 to work at a textile 
factory while pursuing evening studies. He was later graduat- 
ed via correspondence from the University of ‘Tajikistan. Here 
I shall have Mr. Bakhtinov himself complete the brief narrative 
of his life. 

“For fifteen years after completing my studies in Taji- 
kistan, I worked at a textile plant and then came here when 
these mills opened. First I was employed as Chief of the 
Planning Department before taking on my present job. I 
have a son who works here as an electrician while my 
daughter works as a construction engineer.” 

Mrs. Mokeyeva walked us through a few sections of the huge 
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mills, explaining along way that plans for rebuilding were 
already well under way. As she put it, “the new thrust will not 
be for an increased output, but for an improvement of working 
conditions”. 

The most noticeable thing to me about the interior of the 
huge rooms, aside from their cleanliness, was that they were rather 
warm and humid. Coming indoors from the relatively cool spring 
air outside, I had the feeling that these mills were even warmer 
than the cotton mills I had visited in Uzbekistan. And the 
machines were, of necessity, heavier and consequently noisier, 
especially those handing the thick wool. This was definitely work 
for the young and the strong. The din of machines spinning 
wool yarn would probably be scarcely noticeable to youngsters 
accustomed to listening to modern rock music, but I can tell 
you it was no lullaby either. 

As we passed through areas where the use of steam was neces- 
sary, I thought of what it must be like during the severe Central 
Asian summer months. And I immediately recalled the lovely 
garden and tree-shaded areas just outside. There workers relaxed 
and recouped their depleted energies during the break periods 
away from the rigors of the indoors. I saw many exquisitely 
woven fabrics of fine quality while visiting these mills. Seeing 
them made me realize how significant to the nation at large was 
the cultivation of healthy sheep and what they contributed to the 
industrial life of Kirghizia itself. However, I came away from 
this visit, as I had previously done, with no great personal 
enthusiasm for mill work. On the other hand I do hold a high 
regard for a society that offers its young mill workers the chance 
to study even as they toil. None knows better than he who has 
been obliged to come up the hard way the value of the oppor- 
tunity to develop special skills while performing hard physical 
labor. That the majority of those I saw working here were young 
told me something about their government’s interest in its work- 
ers. And that something was good. 
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For several days afterward I thought of the many bright-eyed, 
alert young women workers I had observed while passing through 
the Frunze woolen mills. Just which of them would seize the 
chance to prepare for more highly skilled tasks I had no way 
of telling. That some would, while others would not, was the 
only thing of which anyone could be reasonably sure. Mean- 
while, the stress upon education for Soviet Central Asian women 
that had constantly come to my attention was at the very 
heart of what I found at the Kirghiz Women’s Pedagogical 
Institute in Frunze. Considering what Kirghiz and other Central 
Asian women suffered in the days of feudal and colonial oppres- 
sion, I understood Rector Jeanetta Tatybekova’s enthusiasm for 
the work of the Institute she headed. 

Dr. Tatybekova, a medium-size saffron-hued lady with shoul- 
der-length black hair was a most extroverted host. She made it 
readily apparent that the Institute occupied much of her life. 
In fact her every word and movement while we were with her 
focused upon the school and its students to the point where 
she left no time to say anything about herself. Nevertheless, what 
she related about the school along with what we could see jus- 
tified her single-track approach. At the same time it revealed 
much about her as a person. 

Beginning with a summary of women’s lot before the October 
Revolution, Dr. Tatybekova cited Lenin’s policy decreeing that 
women be educated to occupy meaningful places in a changing 
world. She grew specific. Only seventeen percent of Kirghiz 
women were literate in 1926. And the problems of awakening 
women to their possibilities after centuries of subordination to 
men were enormous. Dr. Tatybekova settled in her chair, As 
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she warmed to the subject her cascading Russian phrases gave 
our interpreter some fairly busy moments. 

“Enemies of women’s progress here tried to stem the 
tide, but to no avail, for special courses were set up to 
accelerate women’s advancement. Later they were no long- 
er needed. With the coming of the War many men were 
killed and it became necessary to replace the teachers among 
them. So in 1945 THE WOMEN’S PEDAGOGICAL 
SCHOOL opened, and in 1959 it became an Institute. 
Since then 8,000 girls have come to study here and all are 
Kirghiz—this because these girls will go out into the hinter- 
lands to teach. By so doing they will be returning to work 
in areas from which they come. Incidentally, our girls come 
from all levels of society.” 

Describing the Institute, the vivacious Rector spoke of the total 
enrollment of 4,500, both day and correspondence students. 
The staff of 245 teachers included four professors and _ fifty- 
eight candidates in various sciences. These latter were considered 
quite important since the Institute concentrated rather heavily 
upon the sciences. That was obvious as we visited the first of 
three classes, a session in Biology. 

There twenty-three girls sat quietly studying—each with a mi- 
croscope before her and an open notebook and textbook readily 
at hand. While they were certainly conscious of our presence, 
I discerned no problem of concentration upon their studies creat- 
ed by our intrusion. After politely greeting us, they promptly 
continued with what they had been doing. A quick glance at 
the objects around the classroom revealed an expertly wired 
human skeleton as well as a variety of plants and flowers. I then 
took a careful look at the faces of the girls. Their distinctive 
Mongolian bone structure and dark eyes framed by dark hair 
told me they were, as the Rector had said, all Kirghiz. 

Another class of twenty-four girls, this in Russian language, 
revealed each student wearing a headset connected to a com- 
mon recording device. It was explained to us that the young 
women were listening to a recording of another student speak- 
ing Russian. They were listening critically, not only for the er- 
rors and weaknesses in what they heard, but for the strengths 
as well. There again as elsewhere throughout the school, I 
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found an air of serious intent on the part of both students and 
teachers. 

Dr. ‘T'atybekova had no intention of letting us leave the Insti- 
tute without seeing and hearing something of the charm and 
beauty of Kirghiz music. So in the informal setting of a fairly 
large room we made ourselves comfortable while twenty-three 
young women, radiantly attired in the formal Kirghiz national 
dress, performed for us. Each girl wore a floor-length, pink ruf- 
fled gown with long bell-shaped sleeves and a sequined bur- 
gundy vest of velvet. On each head was perched a matching 
velvet tubeteika topped with a slender cluster of feathers. 

A quintet played small instruments of great antiquity, known 
in Central Asia as Temir Komuz and in America as “Jew’s 
Harps’. For those unfamiliar with it, this simple instrument 
scarcely five inches long consists of a slender flexible tongue of 
steel fastened to the base of a pear-shaped iron frame. The other 
end is left free as the musician presses the frame against his 
teeth while plucking the loose end of the flexible steel tongue, 
thus creating a tone. By altering the shape of the mouth the 
musician produces a variation of limited but interesting sounds. 

A pair of girls played the three-stringed national instrument 
known as the Komuz and another sang a Kirghiz song to accor- 
dion accompaniment. Fourteen singers concluded the presenta- 
tion with songs in both Kirghiz and Russian. 

Here was another demonstration of how, even as the So- 
viet Central Asian peoples absorb modern knowledge and tech- 
niques, they retain their own languages and cultures. More- 
over, the young women we saw at the Kirghiz Pedagogical In- 
stitute were on their way to joining those described by Dr. Taty- 
bekova in these parting words: 

“Today fifty percent of all specialists in our national 
economy are women. Sixty-four percent of all workers in 
education are women. In science forty-five percent of all 
workers are women, and in industry forty-eight percent. 
Of all workers in our medical services eighty-three percent 
are women. That, briefly, is our present situation. But it 
has not been achieved without problems.” 

Though Soviet women continue to broaden their roles in 
society, they by no means look with disdain upon their biolog- 
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‘cal roles as mothers of the human race. Indeed, as has al- 
ready been mentioned, there are circumstances in which mother- 
hood itself receives special honor. Soviet children are regarded 
as the nation’s investment in the future. Those I saw in Central 
Asia were as numerous as they were beautiful. And as with 
all other Soviet children, their care was a number one priority. 

Still, as is true with humans everywhere, things occasionally 
go wrong. Birth defects, accidents, and serious illnesses require 
hospitalization and special treatment, and our Kirghiz hosts 
wanted us to get some notion of how they meet such situations. 
I welcomed their invitation, therefore, to have a look at THE 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL in Frunze. 

We found the hospital neither huge nor small. Several of 
its staff members waited at the door to welcome us. Among 
them were the head of the city’s Medical Service and the hos- 
pital’s Chief Doctor, surgeon by profession. The former, Dr. 
Manas Esenamanov, was a kindly, bushy-browed man more 
clearly resembling a swarthy, dark-haired European than a man 
of Kirghizia. Chief Doctor Izad Azanbekov, on the other hand, 
was distinctly oriental in appearance. His oval face and eastern 
features were accentuated by the surgeon’s whites he wore. Un- 
fortunately I did not get the name of the woman who accompa- 
nied them. 

As we sat together chatting over bowls of tea, Dr. Esenama- 
nov gave us a rundown on the general medical facilities then 
existing in Kirghizia as well as the specific services rendered 
by the hospital we were visiting. 

“We have forty-four medical services in all in the city 
and six medical research institutes. We also have one Med- 
ical Institute and one Medical School, the former for 
training medical doctors, the latter for training paramedics. 
Our Medical Institute was opened in 1938. Thus we can 
fill our medical needs here with its graduates, without direct 
help from Moscow. Those doctors here from outside Kir- 
ghizia come on their own, not because we need them. In 
fact, we have groups of doctors in Algiers and elsewhere 
who are aiding less developed areas.” 

Pate poise continued to speak while removing his eye- 
ping their lenses with a spotless handkerchief. 
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“As elsewhere in the U.S.S.R., priority goes to mothers 
and children and this hospital specializes in the care of 
children. We have 515 beds and we serve children from 
birth to fourteen years. Our twelve departments are solely 
for medical treatment and while we are specialists in surgery 
we perform other medical services too.” 

With eyeglasses wiped and re-adjusted, the doctor leaned 
forward to give emphasis to his next statement. 

“One of our most important units is our intensive-care 
center, where we revive children who are almost or tempo- 
rarily lifeless... Our services require round-the-clock at- 
tention and 700 persons work here to provide it. Of that 
number 103 are doctors, 228 paramedical personnel, and the 
rest general workers. And fifteen nationalities are represent- 
ed on our staff... Now, let’s take a quick look around.” 

Our hosts led us through clean, cool hallways before stopping 
at the intensive-care center, where we were introduced to its 
young male director. A tiny day-old infant was receiving oxygen 
under the watchful gaze of an attendant. As we watched the 
life-indicating movements of the child the young director spoke 
softly. 

“There are twelve beds in this section and it is staffed 
with eight doctors and twenty paramedics. No patient 1s 
ever left alone in this unit. There is always someone here... 
And we keep in constant contact, through conferences, with 
new discoveries not only in medicine but in pharmacology 
as well. An intensive-care unit exists in some form in each 
of our Kirghiz regions.” 

We were then shown through the hospital’s rooms for patient 
reception, testing and surgery. Facilities offering therapeutic care 
included a swimming pool, while yet another division provided 
dental care and special treatment for lung and heart cases. All 
were clean and orderly and all personnel I saw appeared alert 
and gave the impression of being fully capable of fulfilling the 
various responsibilities they held. 

As we later sat down to dinner there in the hospital with 
our hosts I noted that even though smoking is just as widespread 
in Soviet Central Asia as in any given area of my own country, 
not one member of the hospital staff lit a cigarette. In fact, 
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there were none in sight and when I commented upon their 
apparent abstinence from tobacco Dr. Esenamanov was quick 
to respond. 

“Aha! So you have noticed... Yes, it is a sad truth that 
our people smoke far too much, and we are trying hard, 
through personal example, to keep them from killing them- 
selves.” 

So! The Surgeon General of the United States of America 
was not the only medical authority opposed to that universally 
“soothing and relaxing” habit. Betty and I, who had previously 
smoked cigarettes for many years, had also given them up long 
before the American Cancer Society began to make its grim 
findings public. We had wondered then to what extent, if any, 
other peoples elsewhere were having similar second thoughts 
about the matter. Our visit here to this children’s hospital did 
more than confirm our belief in the universality of sound scientific 
judgement. It also increased our appreciation of the hospitality 
we were constantly receiving in Soviet Central Asia. 


Yet another facet of Kirghiz hospitality evoking our gratitude 
was the skillful planning of our visit. Not only had an excellent 
schedule of meetings with a variety of people been arranged but 
our need for relaxation had also been considered. On one such 
occasion a short but quite exciting trip was organized up into 
the nearby Tien Shan mountains. Sasha, our driver, was a wiry 
young blond Russian with a smashed nose who had come to 
Kirghizia a few years previously to work and was happily mak- 
ing his home there. His sharp vision and quick reflexes were 
thouroughly tested as he negotiated the rough narrow road of 
the state park we had entered. 

Every view of this unspoiled, wild place was spectacular. The 
rock-strewn earth was studded with boulders of pink granite 
above which towered incredibly tall evergreen trees. At the foot 
of the rough, sloping terrain over which we had to carefully 
pick our way rushed a wide, clear stream, its music echoing 
through the surrounding mountains. Sasha parked the car and 
raha el ina grsie = ule HAUSHTCOMmS: leaving the four 

| ediate surroundings. Though we saw 
no animals or reptiles we were certain they were around. Except 
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Frunze, the capital of Kirghizia. A square in the centre of city 
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for the sound of the waters below and the infrequent voice 
of a hiker the stillness was unperturbed. For fully an hour we 
enjoyed this immense tranquility. 

Then with mixed feelings of reluctance and eagerness we 
returned to Frunze in time for the evening performance of the 
circus—this one a show from Moscow featuring performing 
animals. A porcupine, fox, dog, and donkey had roles in this 
unusual show and there was even a rooster whose antics with his 
trainer had to be seen to be believed. 

But the stars of the presentation were five trained yaks, those 
ungainly, long-haired mountain oxen indigenous to the highlands 
of Central Asia. At one point as the huge, fierce-looking beasts 
trotted around the edges of the ring, the very largest of them 
had obviously been trained not to continue following the others. 
Instead he stopped, placed his hooves on the ring’s edge, and 
glared menacingly at the front-row spectators barely five feet 
away. 

Since nobody had told the audience this was part of the act, 
the first rows quickly emptied, leaving the motionless yak star- 
ing at vacant seats. I was sitting high up and quite some di- 
stance from the action at ringside. Still you may believe me when 
I say that several seconds elapsed before I could muster a hesi- 
tant laugh. However, it all helped make for a great evening of 
fun and entertainment. 

A wave of accumulated fatigue began to overtake me on the 
way back to our hotel and I was practically asleep as I sank 
heavily between the sheets. 


Chapter 19 


I have repeatedly noted in the foregoing pages that the pre- 
servation of national cultures is a fact of life in Soviet Central 
Asia. It continues even as the area’s political, industrial, and 
social developments keep apace with those of sister republics. 
Kirghizia is no exception. Her craftsmen, artists, musicians, writ- 
ers, and performers receive official support and encouragement. 
With such support they are free to make meaningful contribu- 
tions to the preservation of their republic’s culture, and they 
do. I know because I saw working examples of it and I talked 
with several people who were involved in the process. 

We found Sultanbek Makashev and Erkingul Imanalieva in 
charge of the Kyal craft shop in Frunze when we went to see 
them one Monday morning. Sultanbek was the shop’s Chief Art- 
ist while Erkingul served as Historian and Ethnographer in Dec- 
orative and Applied Art. The Chief Artist appeared to be 
scarcely over thirty, while she was several years his senior. Both 
were Kirghiz. It was Sultanbek who, after greeting us, gave a 
brief history of the craft shop, beginning with an explanation 
of its name. 

“Kyal means fantasy. We organized this shop in 1969. 
Our purpose is to preserve, develop and promote handi- 
crafts. This is important to us Kirghiz since, being nomadic, 
we did not produce handicrafts to the extent of those in 
some of the other republics.” 

I was captivated by the seriousness of this mustached, well- 
built young man, whose heavy black hair hung close to his 
eyebrows. Though cordial and pleasant, he was all business as 
he described how his nomadic forebears chose wood and skin 
for the making of utensils, since breakable ceramics were im- 
practical among a people ever on the move. And he pointed out 
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that as nomads who used what they made, trading or producing 
crafts and utensils for profit was never the Kirghiz motive for 
such creativity. Mr. Makashev then spoke in specific terms of 
how Kyal functioned. 

“We employ 1,300 people, half of whom work in shops 
and half of whom work at home. The more creative articles 
are produced in the artists’ homes. To get the most out of 
this we send our people out to the republic’s various areas 
to discover other craftsmen we do not know about. When 
we find them we give them materials and let them go on 
working at home.” 

As one who does creative work I was curious to know how 
the craftsmen’s works were selected and how the craftsmen were 
paid. Before getting to that, however, I turned my attention to 
the Historian and Ethnographer in Decorative and Applied Art, 
Mrs. Imanalieva. A gracious and charming lady, whose very 
choice of dress fabric reflected her interest in Kirghiz ethnic 
patterns and colors, she added to what Sultanbek Makashev had 
already told us. 

‘Today the yurt that was once the only type of home 
our nomadic people knew is now quite popular with camp- 
ers and we make three or four each month for those who 
order them. Besides that we exhibit abroad. I myself have 
been to Syria and Algiers to present the works of our 
shop.” 

I asked Mrs. Imanalieva to tell a bit more about herself. 

“TI come from a village near Lake Issyk-Kul, and am a 
graduate of the History Faculty of the Kirghiz Pedagogical 
Institute. I have worked here for seven years and organized 
the museum you see here. My husband is a writer and poet 
and we have four children—three girls and a boy. Our son, 
a published poet, who has been writing since he was three, 
is studying at the University in the Faculty of Journalism. 
Our eldest daughter is also at the University.” 

It was Sultanbek’s turn then to offer details of the Kyal artists’ 
business arrangements, and he told us that the artists prepare 
samples in their homes and submit them for inspection. A council 
of ten, including artists, technologists, and tradesmen, then se- 
lects what will be put into production. 
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“Say, for instance, an artist creates a unique design for 
a chess set. He receives money for his model. Then when 
it goes into production he receives royalties according to the 
number of reproductions made from his original. Profits go 
to Kyal and are used for the continuance of its work.” 

Sultanbek Makashev, himself a first-rate illustrator, was well 
prepared for his duties as Chief Artist of Kyal. Native son of 
a Kirghiz village, he graduated from the art school in Frunze, 
has been an illustrator of children’s books, and holds a citation 
for his work. He was justly proud of having worked with the 
architect in preparing the Kirghiz Pavillion at the Leipzig Ex- 
position. But his usually serious mien dissolved in smiles as he 
introduced his beautiful artist-editor wife to us and they both 
spoke lovingly of their seven-year-old son. 

We took a close look at the exhibit of exquisitely executed 
carpets, wood and metal crafts, bone carvings, and finely made 
articles of clothing. Each bore ample evidence that this shop 
lived up to its claims, for every item that I saw was in some 
way reflective of the Kirghiz love and respect for its very own 
national culture and traditions. I felt Kyal with the distinct 
impression that we had seen a select and tastefully arranged 
exhibit of precisely what this young craft group seeks to ac- 
complish. 


The Kirghiz Institute of Art turned out to be, much to my 
surprise, a music school named for the late ballet dancer and 
USSR People’s Artist Byubyusara Beishenalieva. It was opened in 
1967, and its 135 teachers and three faculties serve 675 stu- 
dents. The faculties are Vocal and Orchestral ; Piano and Theory; 
and a third devoted to training conductors for People’s Orches- 
tras and workers for Palaces and Houses of Culture. Although 
the students come from many republics, more than half were 
Kirghiz. The Institute takes pride in the fact that in spite of 
its youth (it was only two years older than the Kyal craft 
shop) several of its graduates have won national acclaim. More- 
over, at least two others have appeared as artists in the United 
States, one with the renowned Bolshoi troupe. 

: When we visited the Institute, four of its top staff members 
Introduced themselves. They were Mr. Zhaken Abduraimoy, 
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Dean of the Faculty of Cultural Workers; Mr. Katynbek Aitygu- 
lov, Dean of the Vocal and Orchestral Faculty; Mr. Vladimir 
Brailovsky, Head of the Chair of Music Theory; and Mr. Said 
Omurzanov, Head of the Chair of Marxism-Leninism and Head 
of the Institute’s Party Organization. During our conversation 
I recorded these notable assorted quotes: 


“Our aim here is to develop Kirghiz talent and culture 
and then send our graduates out to share their knowledge 
with others in different areas of the Central Asian Republics. 

“In Kirghizia there are 100 children’s music schools and 
six special music schools providing students for our Insti- 
tute. During the winter vacation our teachers go on talent 
searches. When they find gifted youngsters we give them a 
two-year preparatory course to ready them for entrance 
to this Institute.” 


“Four years of study are required of those training to 
work in Palaces and Houses of Culture. Five years are 
required of those in the other two faculties.” 


“We have a dormitory for those not living in the city 
or close by and our ratio of male to female students is 
almost fifty-fifty.” 

“We furnish instruments or the use of a piano to those 
who need them, and we find that brasses usually attract 
men while women are more attracted to the piano.” 


Before leaving the Institute we listened to several students 
perform. The first was a third-year pianist executing a Rachman- 
inoff duet with his Russian teacher, followed by a second-year 
tenor soloist who sang a work written by the first Kirghiz com- 
poser trained in the European tradition. A warm soprano then 
rendered a composition written by the Rector of the Institute. 

The dramatic interpretation of a Russian work by a third-year 
baritone was in direct contrast to the lyricism of the tenor and 
it drew spontaneous applause. All of us present, however, were 
most profoundly moved by the fifth-year violinist who, without 
accompaniment, executed a long and apparently difficult solo. 
Each of the performing students was Kirghiz. 

Their performances clearly demonstrated that, given a fair 
opportunity, any sufficiently motivated people anywhere can 
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develop latent skills and make creditable contributions to hu- 
man society. Constant evidences of that truth had _ revealed 
themselves throughout my travels. Nowhere, however, were they 
more clearly emphasized than among those working in the arts 
and sciences. Because I know how difficult it 1s to produce any 
work of art even under the most favorable conditions, I have 
great admiration for any who overcome additional obstacles in 
the process of accomplishment. My meeting with Kirghiz writers, 
therefore, proved to be another inspirational encounter. 

I opened this book by quoting veteran Kirghiz writer Temirkul 
Umetaliev. He was among the small group representing the 
Union of Kirghiz Writers awaiting our arrival at their headquar- 
ters in Frunze. Others included poet Musa Jangaziev, who writes 
mainly for children, and poetess Mairamkan Abylkasymova, 
winner of the U.S.S.R. Komsomol prize. Group spokesman was 
the Union’s First Secretary, Tendik Askarov. He told us he had 
been born in a mountain area so remote and neglected that not 
a single road led there. His father had died during the war and 
in order to come to Frunze for an education Tendik had to walk 
a great distance from his village just to get to a train. He added: 

“I graduated from the Faculty of Languages and Litera- 
ture at Kirghiz University, did post-graduate study, and 
became a Candidate of Science. My two brothers are doc- 
tors, one of them a teacher at the Medical Institute. I am 
a critic and my latest book on literature will soon be pub- 
lished in sixteen languages.” 

The First Secretary described the beginning of Kirghiz written 
literature as a post-revolution development, while simultaneous- 
ly extolling the value of Kirghiz folklore. He made particular 
mention of the great Kirghiz epic Manas, for many years orally 
delivered by old-time bards. Tendik also recalled Karalaev 
“who”, he asserted, “could recite one million lines of variations 
on these epic poems of our people”. But as Tendik Askarov point- 
ed out, oral literature could not be translated literally into written 
literature because the reality of literature was at variance with 
the myth of folklore. Help, therefore, was needed, and as the 
First Secretary asserted, it was not long in coming. 

“...So Russians came to the rescue. In the early 1920s 
Kirghiz writers began to translate Russian literature. Within 
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ten years the first professional works of Kirghiz writers— 
novels and poems—appeared. At the same time our own 
ballet, opera, symphony, and painting schools came _ into 
being... Thus our aksakals (elders) produced our first 
works. Today our young and older writers work together. 
In fact, one of the founders of our literature, an eighty- 
year-old writer, still works with us now.” 

Mr. Askarov further stated that the writers who came along 
during the 1940s and 1950s had given strength to Kirghiz lite- 
rature through their presentations of authentic Kirghiz life. The 
renowned Chinghiz Aitmatov was one of them. His sensitive 
stories have been translated into seventy languages and of his 
current literary involvements I shall have more to relate mo- 
mentarily. Meanwhile, writer Askarov concluded his discourse to 
us with the following statement: 

“Now that we Kirghiz wnters have equal footing with 
other writers our prime concern is with the quality rather 
than the quantity of our literary output.” 

Chinghiz Aitmatov’s splendid writings are known and admired 
the world over. And even though he has yet to become a 
household word here in America, among knowledgeable literary 
people he is held in high esteem. We had met initially in 1973 
at the Fifth Afro-Asian Writers’ Conference, held in Alma Ata, 
Kazakhstan, and Yerevan, Armenia. Later I saw and heard him 
at the International Writers’ Peace Conference of 1977, held in 
Sofia, Bulgaria. I had eagerly anticipated the day when I would 
have a chance to meet with him again—on his own native soil. 

In Frunze my feelings of anticipation were doubled. Not only 
did we see each other there but he was my official host at the 
Union of Kirghiz Cinematographers which he heads. Chin- 
ghiz’s remarks reflected not only his cognizance of the univer- 
sality of film’s appeal, but also the aims and future hopes of 
Kirghiz film makers. Here, in part, is what he told us on our 
visit to his present headquarters: 

“This is the House of Kirghiz Film Makers and I con- 
sider my friend here, Tolomush Okeyev, one of the fin- 
est of film producers... We expect him to become the win- 
ner of an ‘Oscar’. I hope that he will get it for we feel that 
the 1970s and 1980s will see the flourishing of Kirghiz film. 
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“Although the ‘Oscar’ is considered an international 
award, I cannot recall any Soviet film ever having received 
it. So we are hoping that one day one of our films will 
be so recognized. We feel that with the further development 
of literature and cinema greater cultural rapport will grow 
among nations of the world, for the same human problems 
beset all men.” 

Chinghiz declared that just as environmental concerns 1in- 
volve all nations, he hoped that nations would likewise become 
involved in each others’ literature and the dramatizations en- 
suing from that literature. 

“We work on the premise that films should be based 
upon national literature. And we want, for instance, to 
use as the basis of a modern film the legend of a Kirghiz 
hunter who was concerned with the problem of man’s 
environment.” 

Although this Union of Kirghiz Film Makers has existed 
only since 1958, it has seen eleven of Chinghiz Aitmatov’s 
works made into films. The celebrated writer’s expressed con- 
viction that film should reflect the grandeur of nature and 
promote the preservation of nature’s gifts was clearly seen in 
three of the four short films we viewed following our meeting. 

Horses opened with the birth of a foal and continued to 
trace the life and movements of those handsome and_ useful 
creatures with whom the Kirghiz have such intimate rapport. 
Sand Castles was a poignant episode in the life of an imagi- 
native child struggling to be naturally creative in an environ- 
ment of unimaginative and destructive adults. 

The third film traced the span of human life—in this case 
that of a dying old man seeking a little added time, hopefully, 
through the surgeon’s skill. He and his faithful wife fondly 
reminisce about their life together during his final hours of 
travail. The film ended with the declaration that only nature 
Is eternal—only nature is endowed with immortality. I found 
each film a sensitive and moving cinematic experience. 

Finally, in the face of all I had been told and what I had 
seen of Soviet Central Asian pride in the traditional culture of 
its peoples, I welcomed the chance to attend a performance of 
Cholpon. This Kirghiz ballet, staged at the handsome Ballet 
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and Opera Theater in Frunze, was a visual treat. Love’s even- 
tual triumph over evil is the theme of this three-act perfor- 
mance. Its principal characters are the heroine, Cholpon, her 
lover, Nurdin, and the evil witch Aidai. Aidai has the power 
to transform herself into an alluring woman, which she does 
upon occasion in vying with Cholpon for Nurdin’s love. 

What a colorful and beautifully done ballet this turned out 
to be! Its libretto and music were Kirghiz. So were the princi- 
pal dancers and half of the corps de ballet. Top performing 
honors went to the evil witch, Aidai. Her superb interpretations 
resurrected visions of the great Byubyusara Beishenalieva, who 
had danced the same role not long before her death at age 
forty-three in the early 1970s. Cholpon provided a sampling of 
how skillfully Kirghiz performing artists have adapted this par- 
ticular European art form, the ballet, to their own aesthetic 
use. The result provided a splendid evening in the theater. 


Along with the arts, particularly the performing arts, few 
human activities have more universal appeal and impact than 
sports events. Thanks to television, the world has had a chance 
to see the finest of the world’s athletes, including those from 
the U.S.S.R., participate in the Olympic Games. And it should 
be noted that all top Soviet athletes do not come from Russia 
or solely from the European areas of the U.S.S.R. This was 
made memorably clear to me in Frunze when I had a look at 
the new sports palace where athletes from the immediate area 
are conditioned and trained. Other sports palaces exist of course 
in other Soviet republics. 

Our host here was the stocky, broad-shouldered Director, a 
man of forty or so, who more closely resembled a wrestler or 
weight lifter than the former sprinter he was. With a bouncy 
stride he led us through a short corridor to what at first 
glance appeared to be simply a large auditorium. There we saw 
only a curtained stage and banks of seats receding to a low rear 
wall. Above the wall rose another bank of receding seats form- 
ing a fairly deep balcony. What I was looking at bore, I 
thought, little resemblance to a sports arena, an impression our 
host obviously quickly grasped. With a sweep of the arm he 
began to talk about the room: 
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“This sports palace was built in 1974 at a cost of nine 
and a half million rubles. And this room we are in 1s 
designed to accommodate cultural meetings, conferences, 
concerts, and film showings. Facilities are available up to 
the wall area separating the lower-floor seats and those of 
the upper balcony. The floor alone seats 1,000—the bal- 
cony 2,000.” 

The Director walked us to the stage, which we could see 
was, as he had told us, made in four sections. Each section 
could be raised or lowered by push-button control. By merely 
listening to the sound of our voices I become keenly conscious 
of the room’s excellent acoustics. And I also noted the fine view 
of the stage from various angles of the large room. Then came 
the surprize as the Director spoke again. 

“When the occasion arises we push a button and these 
1,000 seats and four aisles slide back under the balcony, 
clearing the floor for sports events. We push another but- 
ton and the entire stage descends to floor level; when we 
push another button in hot weather six air conditioners 
begin to cool the room. We have five special teams who 
handle these various mechanisms.” 

Our attention was then directed to the special, experimental, 
light-weight “membrane” ceiling. The Sports Director explained 
that ceilings of a similar type were being considered for use 
in other Soviet sports arenas during the 1980 Olympic Games, 
depending upon how successfully it worked out here. From that 
room we were ushered through other sections of the palace. We 
saw special training and equipment rooms, a large gymnasium, 
snack bar, and a fifty by twenty-five-meter swimming pool with 
spectator space for 1,500. The latter was still being constructed. 

Because a building of this type could easily be a cold and 
impersonal structure of concrete and steel I was especially 
struck, as I was upon entering the Tashkent Circus Arena, by 
its great beauty and feeling of intimate warmth. The marble 
floors, walls, and stairs of one section, for instance, were in 
pleasing contrast to the marble stairs, floors and natural tree 
bark wall panelings of another. In yet another section we saw 


wall panels covered with a pure silk fabric used as a harmo- 
nious foil to a marble staircase. 
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To those inclined to view this as pompous and extravagant 
waste it must be remembered that here both silk and marble 
are as plentiful as the gold with which dental caps are com- 
monly made. At the same time I saw examples of thrift. I 
noted in this building the liberal use of a compositional wall 
material made from petrified oyster shells—a material I found 
used in other parts of the U.S.S.R. Even “scraps” of marble 
had been put to good use in sections of the floor over which 
I walked. So I recall that as an artist I was as much intrigued 
by the aesthetic as by the practical uses to which the variety 
of native materials were put. Nor do I need to repeat here 
how conscious I became of the care and attention given Soviet 
athletes as I viewed this one facility. The cases of victory pho- 
tographs and trophies prominently displayed in the foyer also 
drew my attention. They bore silent and impressive testimony 
to some of the tangible results of that caring. 


Chapter 20 


The Kirghiz city with the incredible name of Osh lies south 
and west of Frunze in the Ferghana Valley. It 1s a clean, green 
city of about 170,000 whose altitude of 1,000 meters above 
sea level accounts in some measure for its clear, bright atmo- 
sphere. Osh is one of Central Asia’s oldest cities. At one time 
it was known as the city on “The Silk Road to Asia’. And its 
citizens will proudly tell you that their city had water pipes 
1,100 years ago. The origin of its odd name is uncertain, though 
a couple of legends persist in remaining on record. 

One is that “Osh” came from the sound uttered by men 
from India as they drove their livestock through the city. The 
other is that the traditional Central Asian rice and lamb dish 
called plov is known in the Kirghiz language as OSH and 
that the richest rice comes from the nearby town of Uzgen. Be 
cee as it may, we found this city as hospitable as it was beau- 
titul. 

The three of us, Anatoly Orlov, Betty and I, were happy 
that Sapar Birnazarov took the short flight with us from Frunze. 
Not only was Sapar well known and respected in his republic, 
but he was just plain good company. The twinkle in his brown, 
almond-shaped eyes was in no way diminished by the glasses 
he had to wear. Moreover, I suspected that there was an abun- 
—— hcg se energy and strength hidden deep within 
by his ae a ne — se vey pee 
ee Pi irghizian, Tashpai Uraimov, as we 
made upon you ane pen of — a a ee 
viously enjoyed a pleasant en onan ig lesen 

p. He was 
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than forty years old, but his position as head of the regional 
department for publishing seemed to give him and his guests 
easy entree to any part of the city. After putting us up com- 
fortably at what appeared to be an official local residence 
where our meals were privately served, Tashpai went about the 
business of firming up our appointments in Osh. They included 
visits to the Executive Council of the Osh Regional Soviet, the 
Osh Silk Mills, and the Osh Regional Kirghiz High School. 

Enthusiastic is the term most aptly describing the greeting 
awaiting us at the office of Temirbek Koshoev, a trim, pre- 
maturely balding man. Nattily attired in a three-button gray 
suit, Mr. Koshoev made it instantly clear that he welcomed the 
interest indicated by our visit to Osh. He gesticulated freely 
while briefing us on items of general information. 

‘“Kirghizia borders on Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tajikis- 
tan and China. Our territory includes the highest moun- 
tains in the Pamir region—Peak Lenin and Peak Victory... 
Ours is an industrial-agrarian area with emphasis upon 
industry. We produce non-ferrous metal as well as_ coal, 
oil and gas for ourselves and other Central Asian repub- 
lics. Here in Osh Region we have a modern and complete- 
ly mechanized plant producing electric light bulbs, it 1s 
the largest of its kind in the U.S.S.R... We also have one 
of the biggest pump manufacturing plants.” 

Mr. Koshoev then spoke of agricultural output, emphasizing 
the 300,000 hectares of nut trees—‘“the only such region in the 
U.S.S.R.”—along with the area’s large cotton, wool and silk pro- 
duction. All agricultural production, he made clear, took place 
on state or collective farms, there being no private sector. What 
he had to say of both regional and local governing bodies in- 
dicated how swiftly his people had moved in so short a time. 

“We have 300 deputies in our regional Soviet. Half of 
them are women and half are not more than thirty years 
old. There are also in Osh Region 12,000 deputies of local 
Soviets, one half of whom are women and one half of whom 
are also under thirty years old. The Executive Council of 
the Osh Regional Soviet has eleven members, of whom I 
am Chairman. It is a post I have held for ten of the six- 
teen years I have been here.” 
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And what of the Chairman himself? Did he “inherit” his 
position? His father was a peasant who before the Revolution 
had toiled for wealthy landowners. He then went to work in 
the mines. Eighty years old as of this writing, the father, a vet- 
eran member of the Communist Party, is a pensioner. His 
wife died only last year. Their son, Temirbek, was born not 
far from Frunze. An agronomist, he graduated from the Kirghiz 
Agricultural Institute and worked as a forest ranger before 
moving actively into Party politics. Now married to a journal- 
ist, he has three children in school, the eldest son at the Uni- 
versity in Frunze. Before we took leave of Chairman Koshoev 
he made sure that we were told about his city’s pedagogical in- 
stitute and seven secondary pedagogical schools. Then this 
postscript: 

“And don’t forget that we are multinational—fifty-two 
percent Kirghiz, more than twenty percent Uzbek, and 
fifteen percent Russian. The rest is made up of more than 
forty nationalities.” 

Certainly the variety of good looks among the peoples of 
Osh was inescapable. Their diverse appearance, coupled with 
a gracious and gentle hospitality, seemed akin to the lovely roses 
we saw blooming in the numerous gardens throughout Osh. 
Even on the spacious grounds of the aging Osh Komsomol Silk 
Mills we were treated to the color and delicate aroma of hun- 
dreds of roses. 
| Except that it was older, this complex did not differ essen- 
tially from others either in its mode of Operational output or 
its services and facilities for workers. From its forty-year-old 
Puen Director Tokon Kachkinbaev, we learned that of these 
mills ean profit of six million rubles, 400,000 went into 
workers’ bonuses and much of the rest into cultural and social 
uses. oe present and future output he had this to say: 

Pig! Pita : haat meters of cloth a year, of 
plant will : ae "f i ee ee 
eee mi . : ourteen million meters _annually 

machines will be more efficient, thus 


requiring fewer workers. .. The surplus personnel will 
move on to other textile mills where their skills will be 
needed.” 
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Director Kachkinbaev, a native of Frunze, received his train- 
ing at both the Russian Textile Technical School and the 
Leningrad Textile Institute. His Kirghiz associate, Shavkat 
Giajibaev, who was Chief of the Party Organization and only 
thirty-three, was also a trained musician. Following study at 
the Higher Party School, he came to the mills in early 1978. 
Russian-born Valentina Sudakova, who will retire in 1981 at 
age fifty-five, came to work at these mills in 1948. When I met 
and talked with her she had become, after thirty years of ser- 
vice, head of the mills’ printing factory. 

By far the most colorful of all the many workers I saw at 
this plant was a tall, arrow-straight, sinewy man wearing a tu- 
beteika. I don’t know what his job was but he came striding 
briskly on duty just as we were leaving. We were introduced 
to him, at which time I believe he told me he was Uzbek. His 
wearing of a tubeteika indicated as much. But of this I am 
positive: he was the mills’ oldest worker, having been there for 
fifty years. But he gave not the slightest indication of being 
ready to retire. 

Early in the prologue to this narrative I wrote of visiting 
the Osh Regional High School for Boys and Girls, and of talk- 
ing with its Director, Reva Teltaeva. And I quoted the brief 
and moving address of welcome directed to us by one of the 
school’s pupils. Now I shall recount one other noteworthy 
event of that visit. 

In the small auditorium the girls and boys presented a short 
dramatization dedicated to the sixtieth anniversary of Soviet 
power in Kirghizia. One episode of the presentation depicted 
an infant orphaned by the Revolution and taken in by stran- 
gers. Another showed how those who had fought returned to 
the villages to explain the meaning and responsibilities of rev- 
olutionary victory to their people. The murder of Urkuya 
Salieva, alluded to in my prologue, was dramatized, as was the 
forming of a people’s militia for the protection of revolutionary 
villagers. Also symbolized was the post-war period of recovery, 
the tending of wounded soldiers, the recultivation of the soil, 
and the participation of Kirghiz youth in the building of railroads. 

Following the short dramatic presentation, the pupils per- 
formed national Kirghiz dances and sang songs in both Kiur- 
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ghiz and Russian, When everything was over I came away real- 
izing that along with paying homage to their national heroes 
and heroines, these high school boys and girls had also paid 
homage to the Soviet socialist spirit of international co-opera- 
tion and respect. That is what Lenin advocated. I am certain 
it would have gratified him to see those girls and boys of Kir- 
ghizia as I saw them that afternoon in the city of Osh. 


Chapter 21 


Because I had been to the Nurek Power Station in Tajiki- 
stan, the opportunity to see yet another such project in a neigh- 
boring republic was something I had not expected. Here, at the 
very least, I would have a chance to see what similarities and 
differences might exist between the two. 

Kirghizia’s ‘Toktogul Power Station is named for the great 
nineteenth and twentieth century Kirghiz poet Toktogul Satyl- 
ganov, who was born not too far from the site of the station. 
A musician as well as a poet, Toktogul roused the ire of the 
Czars by travelling through the countryside strumming a three- 
string Komuz and reciting poems urging the liberation of the 
people from ignorance and Czarist oppression. 

As a consequence he languished in Czarist jails for many 
years. But he was never forgotten by the people in whose name 
he chose to work and suffer. After the Revolution and until 
his death in 1933, Toktogul lived out his remaining years as 
an honored citizen in his beloved homeland. His mortal remains 
are buried near the site of the modern power plant bearing his 
name. 

Aside from wanting to see the station, I wanted to see the 
Kirghiz countryside, as one can never see it when travelling 
by air. The spectacular mountains and the fact that during the 
210-kilometer trip from Osh one crosses into Uzbekistan and 
back again into Kirghizia gave promise of an exciting journey 
by automobile. In no way were we disappointed. 

Though barely more than 130 miles, the drive, even in good 
weather, consumes more than three hours. At no point did 
our young Kirghiz drivers, thoroughly familiar with the sudden 
twists and dips in the mountain roads, give us any anxiety 
as we proceeded north and west of Osh. The paved road took 
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bordered in many instances by gnarled mul- 
berry trees and liberally sprinkled with women workers. Forty- 
five kilometers from Osh we arrived at the Uzbek city of An- 
dizhan, through which we drove over a broad, clean, tree-shaded 
avenue, Once through Andizhan we proceeded past fruit or- 
chards, cotton fields and vineyards. Although it was Saturday 
we were hailed by children on their way to village schools which 
in the USSR are in session six days a week. 

We arrived at Lenin district 116 kilometers from Osh with 
Uzbekistan flanking our left and the road we were on lying in 
Kirghizia. A short distance on, however, it all became Kirghizia 
again as we began another gradual climb. Already we were 
1,000 kilometers above sea level. The surrounding mountains 
varied from green-flecked peaks to solid gray-brown rocks. Rol- 
ling russet fields separated us from the mountains and the neat 
brown bales told us we were in a haying district where a fresh 
harvest awaited transportation. A slight descent brought us tem- 
porarily back into Uzbekistan but soon we were again on Kirghiz 
soil. Two thirds of the journey had been covered and we pulled 
to the roadside for a ten-minute rest and a stabilized view of 
the sweeping mountain slopes all around us. The atmosphere 
was one of complete serenity. 

Back on the left of the roller-coaster highway a coal mining 
district rose in quiet blackness. On the opposite side of the road 
the green waters of a river rushed by. We crossed a bridge to 
our right and the driver triumphantly announced that we were 
but fifteen minutes away from our destination—town of Kara 
Kul. ‘Then began the thrilling descent, during which we encoun- 
tered huge trucks roaring past at high speeds along level spots of 
the road. 

Sure enough, in fifteen minutes we slowed to a stop in front 
of a low building. There a lovely lady with red hair and a 
warm smile awaited us. She was Lyudmila Stefanovich, Second 
Secretary of the town’s Party Organization. Wasting no time, 
Mrs. Stefanovich dispatched us to a small and comfortable 
hotel where after bathing we had a delicious meal. The light 
— salad, potatoes and fried hare, topped off with a light 
ry wine and several toasts relaxed and rejuvenated us. 

Mrs. Stefanovich was as imaginative and inventive as she 


us past farmlands 
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was beautiful. Realizing that we had been sitting all the way 
from Osh to Kara Kul she chose not to seat us in her office 
for a talk. Instead she suggested when we had finished eating 
that we accompany her to the site of the Toktogul Power Sta- 
tion. We were ushered to a car and, with our hostess, driven 
several kilometers along a road around which stone mountains 
rose to a dizzying height. The driver braked to a stop at a bar- 
ricade, where a rotund Kirghiz guard promptly emerged from 
a booth. Mrs. Stefanovich got out and greeted him with a 
handshake. They exchanged quiet words for a few seconds and 
as she returned to her seat beside the driver, the guard lifted the 
barricade so our car could pass. 

In what seemed less than a minute we were at the mouth 
of a pitch-black mountain tunnel. Our driver switched the 
headlights on and drove slowly and carefully for several hun- 
dred meters over a rough and splashy one-way road. Just ahead 
we spotted a light and the silhouette of a man. As we drew 
closer he approached and the automatic rifle slung across his 
shoulders glinted momentarily in the light. The man’s dark 
eyes quickly scrutinized us and, recognizing Mrs. Stefanovich, 
he saluted and let us pass on to the entrance door nearby. 

We stepped inside the huge, brilliantly lighted machine hall 
of the Toktogul Power Station, where we were greeted by 
slender Shailobek Azygaliev, the Kirghiz service engineer on 
duty. A pleasant young man whose fairly long black hair framed 
an oriental face, Mr. Azygaliev had been trained at the Frunze 
Polytechnic Institute. His crisp, quick speech conveyed, even 
in Russian, the eagerness with which he met his responsibility. 
I was fascinated as he gave us a layman’s synopsis of what we 
were about to look at. In spite of the vastness of the room, 
sixty-four meters high, a steady loud hum prevented normal 
conversation. Anatoly was therefore obliged to take shorthand 
notes from Azygaliev and relay them to me in English in a 
quieter place. Here is what I learned. 

The noise emanated from two of the four turbine generator 
units we saw crouching fairly low on the floor. Like icebergs, 
most of their size and bulk was concealed below the surface, 
though what was visible was by no means small. The turbines’ 
rotary motion was created by the swift river current below the 
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building and that rotary motion was turning fee pair of units 
generating electric power. Later, when the river's flow increased, 
all four units would be set in motion. From engineer Azyga- 
lievy we obtained this additional information: 

“Each unit has the capacity to generate 300,000 kilo- 
watts of current, which means that when running at full 
capacity the plant will generate 1,200,000 kilowatts. Our 
current is 500 kilo-volts. Each unit weighs 750 tons and 
each had to be transported sectionally up to this mountain 
site and assembled inside. The transformers were brought 
up intact on specially built trucks and platforms.” 

Complicated as it all was, we noted that the operation of the 
station required the services of not more than nine people, and 
the control panels and boards were under constant surveillance. 
We saw more than nine men and women workers there, how- 
ever. The site was still being finished off and the added workers 
we saw were needed to accomplish this aim. 

Again Mrs. Stefanovich sat with the driver as we splashed 
and swayed for three-and-one-half kilometers through yet 
another artery of the solid mountain rock tunnel we had ini- 
tially entered. When we emerged into the brilliant sunlight we 
were at the top of the 205-meter-high dam, built not of earth 
but of concrete and steel. Below us was the clear, blue-green, 
artificial reservoir, 105 meters deep. It was at this point that 
Lyudmila Stefanovich herself began to speak to us about the 
project. 

“In 1962 the first group of surveyors for a dam chose 
this site because it was the narrowest spot in the moun- 
tains. Then they began to test the mountain’s strength and 
especially to locate loose earth and rock formations in its 
face. To do this effectively, specially trained alpinists were 
brought in. You can still see the cable lines and guides 
they used for this purpose. They cleared away loose rock 
and also began to train local youth in the same techniques 
they used. So our own people here became involved right 
from the beginning.” 

ith ae wad als could be transported in, and of the 
sing cranes over the narrow, winding terrain. 
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Finally, two years after the surveyors had first arrived, a tunnel 
was dug through the mountain. This would serve as a course 
through which the swift River Naryn would be diverted so 
that a dam could be built. When the designated portion of the 
former river bed was ready for conversion into a bed for the 
dam’s reservoir, builders representing forty-seven nationalities 
began their work. And, as Mrs. Stefanovich explained, mate- 
rials originated from many sources. 

‘Equipment came from all over. The turbines were from 
Leningrad, the generators from Novosibirsk, Siberia’s cap- 
ital, the transformers from the Ukraine, and cables and 
other such materials from various cities of Russia.’ 

We walked along the top of the huge dam, careful to stay 
out of the path of the heavy trucks. Construction workers, at 
least two of them women, paused to shake hands with us. As 
we observed the slow, hypnotic movements of the cranes, even 
while steering clear of heavy vehicles, we recalled that we had 
heard our hostess’ next words somewhere at an_ earlier 
time. 

“Along with this power station grew a city.” 

The same had been told us back at the Nurek Power Station 
in Tajikistan. Now we were learning that from June 16, 1962, 
until 1978 the population here in Kara Kul near the Toktogul 
project had grown from a handful to 20,000. Schools had been 
established (three offering a general secondary education and a 
specialized technical school), along with courses in building for 
workers. There was even a branch of the Frunze Polytechnic 
Institute offering study in engineering and hydropower. And the 
eight kindergartens were being supplemented by the building 
of a larger, nursery-kindergarten complex. This latter addition 
was quite necessary since 12,000 of the area’s residents were 
under thirty years old. 

Standing atop the dam, Mrs. Stefanovich continued to speak 
of the cultural and recreational facilities available to the com- 
munity. Then she paused and smiled slightly as she looked 
toward the clear water dammed below us. 

“Our Toktogul Power Station is life, light, and _ love. 
This artificial reservoir will irrigate not only Kirghizia but 
other republics as well. The reservoir now holds five billion 
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cubic meters of water and we plan to enlarge that capacity 
to eighteen billion cubic meters.” . 

She looked again at the water between the two towering 
mountains, and again she smiled as she spoke: 

“Now let me tell you a modern legend... Long, long ago, 
two lovers wanted to marry and raise a family. But the 
girl’s rich mother objected and separated them by a mountain 
river. The girl, Tegirek, and the boy, Ainur, were trans- 
formed into stone mountains. But then came the October 
Revolution and the builders of this dam have joined the 
lovers forever.” 

The following morning was Sunday. We were settled in our two 
cars and ready for the trip back to Osh. It was clear and bright 
and the drive would be a pleasant one. On a hill just a short 
distance from Kara Kul we stopped to look at a special memo- 
rial to the great Kirghiz poet, Toktogul. Dated 1864-1933, the 
huge plaque carried a quote from one of the master’s works. 
It read: 

“I see near me Kazakhs, Russians, and Uzbeks. We 
are all one family. Each one for me is brother and 
friend.” 

It was exactly the kind of sentiment I felt happy about 


carrying with me to the Lenin Collective Farm near Osh that 
we were on our way to see. 


To declare that when you have seen one collective farm you 
have seen them all is by no means accurate. The collective 
farm is more than harvesters, tractors and thousands of hectares 
of fertile soil. It is more than cattle. sheep, fruits and vegetables. 
Certainly it is even more than nurseries, schools and facilities 
for the promotion of health. culture and recreation. The Lenin 
Collective Farm, like others we visited. was all of these things 
and something more—something one could define as } 
special spirit. And the spark kindling th 
was its Chairman, Shermomot Abdullaev. 

Born on the land whose f 


a very 
at very special spirit 


| arming he was supervising at the 
time we met, the fifty-two-year-old Chairman, himself the son 


of collective farmers, greeted us with a handshake and the 
following brief statement: 
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“This farm was organized in 1930 when I was only a 
child. Thirty years ago not one person here had a higher 
education. Now 371 do.” 

He then introduced us to the Chief at the Party Organiza- 
tion. Abdurosushet Shadmonov, who was born on the farm one 
year after its formation. Mr. Shadmonov, a stocky, rotund 
Uzbek proudly proclaimed himself the eldest of six brothers 
and two sisters. An economist trained in Tashkent, he first 
worked as the farm’s chief book-keeper and Vice-Chairman 
before his election seven years ago to the post he now held. 
When asked about his immediate family he replied with a grin: 

“T have ten children and my wife will be named ‘Mother- 
Heroine’.” 

I understood the man’s pride. While mothering ten children 
is in itself an achievement every woman does not attain, the 
Soviet honor is awarded not merely for child bearing but for 
the successful rearing of them as well. We learned also at this 
farm that of its 19,000 residents only 1,975 were employed at 
working its 36,000 hectares and caring for its sheep and livestock. 
Aside from young children who were not workers, there were 
adult family members of farm workers who were employed 
elsewhere. There were also 1,200 elderly pensioners. Wages, we 
were told, averaged 160 rubles per month for operators of trac- 
tors and harvesters and 143 rubles for shepherds. 

The six million rubles brought in during 1977 by the Lenin 
Farm’s products obviously gave Chairman Abdullaev a lot of 
satisfaction. Here was a man whose enjoyment of life was 
apparent in his very countenance. As we sat together over a 
sumptuous, typically Central Asian meal including bowls of fer- 
mented mare’s milk called kumuiss, this personable man spared 
no pains in letting us know how truly welcome we were. 

Six farm workers, three young women and three men, enter- 
tained us. They were Uzbek. The women, beautifully dressed 
for the occasion in fine silks, danced and sang their national 
songs. It is not easy to describe the dark, sensuous beauty of 
Central Asian women without appearing maudlin. I ask simply 
that you accept my word that they are lovely. Two of the men 
accompanied them on the five-string rubab, a guitar-like instru- 
ment. Those two men, like the girls, were slender and dark. 
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The third man, older than the others, played the tambourine- 
like doira. His fair skin and blue eyes notwithstanding, he, too, 
was Uzbek. 

Shermomot Abdullaev was enjoying it all right along with us. 
This Chairman, whose rugged brown features frequently dis- 
solved in smiles, was obviously held in high esteem by his fellow 
workers. Winner of the Order of Lenin, he had been elected 
six consecutive times over an eighteen-year period to the Chair- 
manship of this Kirghiz collective farm. I could easily perceive 
why. Our visit with him and his staff concluded our stay in 
Kirghizia and we left that farm laden with fruits, vegetables, 
fresh honey and armfuls of personal gifts. Weary as I was begin- 
ning to grow, it was not easy to part such loving and unforgettable 
company. 


Chapter 22 


The strenuousness of eight weeks of travel could not, however, 
dim my zest for what was immediately ahead. Through the 
courtesy of the Writers’ Union, we were going to Kazakhstan!* 
For Betty it would be, as in the Central Asian Soviet Republics, 
a first visit, but I had been there before. How eagerly I looked 
forward to a return. First we would again be seeing our dear 
friend, writer Anuar Alimzhanov, who had visited with us when 
he made his first trip to the United States a couple of years 
earlier. And we would of course be seeing his family, whom 
Betty had not met, as well as many others I had encountered in 
1973. At that time I was an invited observer to the Fifth Afro- 
Asian Writers’ Conference held there and in Armenia. 

Second only to the Russian Federation in land size, Kazakhstan 
lies north and extends west of Kirghizia. This ancient land’s 
nomadic tribes, initially set up kingdoms and built fortress-towns. 
In a later period of their history they suffered the effects of 
Mongol invasions. Folk poets of the day used their skills as orators 
and singers to unify the tribes into a nation capable of standing 
off an invader, and their folk art formed the basis of much that 
is present in Kazakh history and culture. The feudal nature 
of their society, however, worked to the decided disadvantage 
of the masses having no land, no education and little prospect 


* During his short stay in Kazakhstan the author met only a few of 
the Republic’s writers and artists. Therefore in Chapters 22-24, devoted 
to his visit to Kazakhstan, he merely describes his impressions of these 
meetings without going into other matters. 

For those who wish to learn more about the Kazakh Soviet Socialist 
Republic and in particular about an event of such vast importance as 
the opening up of its virgin land, we recommend L. I. Brezhnev’s book 
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of attaining either. Then came Czarist colonialism, adding 
weight to the already oppressive problems of the people. 

Still, the freedom-loving Kazakh spirit was fired and kept 
alive by poets and scholars. The masses were therefore ready 
for liberation with the coming of the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion of 1917. Three years later Kazakhstan became an Autono- 
mous Soviet Republic and in 1936, a Union Republic of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, with Alma Ata as_ its 
capital city. The name Alma Ata means Father of Apples. It 
is a term that had much meaning to me when my first visit took 
me there during the harvest season and the sweet aroma of 
apples permeated the entire area. Now we were visiting again, 
but at an earlier time of year. 

Anuar Alimzhanov was waiting in the early morning mist 
to greet us at the airport. With him was Nurlan Begaliev, a 
young Kazakh specialist in philosophy and law who was to be 
our interpreter. Anatoly Orlov had returned to his desk at 
Progress Publishers in Moscow. The ride from the airport into 
Alma Ata revived pleasant memories. I have been in many 
lovely cities of the world, including some in my own country, 
but it is my impression that some of the cities of Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia top them all for sheer cleanliness and natural beauty. 
That is particularly true of Alma Ata, whose thoroughly 
modern paved streets and edifices never once menace nature’s 
work. A light rain had begun to fall as we came through and 
I thought to myself that the poetry of a beautiful city in the 
rain is not unlike that of a beautiful woman in gentle silent 
tears. 

We were driven through the city and out along a highway 
leading to the mountain sports stadium. At a point between the 
city’s edge and the stadium we took a left turn up a short road 
leading to our residence for the next few days. It was a lovely 
little guest house surrounded by tall pines rising against a back- 
ground of quiet green mountains. All of its guests, like myself, 
were engaged in some form of creative work. All of the com- 


lorts that one needed, including three excellent meals a day, were 
available to us. 


Anuar Alimzhanoy called for 


ee us later that day so that we 
could join him and his family 


for dinner at their home. Poor 
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Anuar! Everything, it seemed, was conspiring against him just 
when he wanted to be at his best. First, his duties as First 
Secretary of the Kazakh Writers’ Union were pressing upon him. 
In addition, the elder of his two daughters, Danora, who speaks 
fluent English, was suddenly taken ill and had to be rushed 
off to the hospital for treatment just hours before our arrival. 
Because we speak no Russian and he no English, he had count- 
ed upon Danora to be our interpreter. His son, Askar, who 
also speaks English, was off at camp. 

But Kazakh ingenuity must never be sold short. Anuar en- 
listed the aid of his wife’s English-speaking sister, Sofia, who 
was right there to help. And Flora, Anuar’s wife, a chemist and 
one of the truly great cooks I know, was in good culinary form. 
So with Roshana, the younger daughter, lending her grace, 
intelligence and beauty to the occasion, we had a delightful 
evening indeed. In true Central Asian tradition they presented 
us with useful and attractive gifts. Flora’s table specialties, 
lamb and noodles topped off with cake, the likes of which you 
have to taste to believe, constituted the perfect meal. But the 
thing about the evening that stands out beyond all else is the 
poise and grace. under stress, with which this Kazakh family 
received us in their home. There is a lesson to be learned in 
that. It is the kind of lesson from which we of the West can 
derive something of the selfless human graces still practiced 
by our Eastern brothers and sisters. 

On our second day in Alma Ata Nurlan brought his close 
friend to meet us. He was Murat Auezov, a quiet, pensive 
young man who, like Nurlan, appeared to be in his early thir- 
ties. Murat was a writer and a literary consultant to the Kazakh 
Writers’ Union. So modest was he that it took me nearly a week 
to learn that he had a doctorate in Philology, with Chinese as 
his language of special study. This bright young writer, who 
loved to play the goal-tender’s position in soccer, also spoke 
English passably well. With a smile he would indicate his tall, 
handsome friend, Nurlan, with these words: “He is the real 
football player and the real expert in English.” 

Typical of Murat’s modesty was the fact that only as we 
later walked through the Republic’s Art Gallery and I stopped 
to admire a particular portrait did he tell me it was that of 
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his late father. Mukhtar Auezov, author of the first modern 
Kazakh drama, which was written when he was only twenty- 
one, also wrote a historical novel. It treated the life of the 
nineteenth-century Kazakh poet, Abai Kunanbayev. That work 
appeared in two parts—Abai and Abai’s Road. It was awarded 
the cherished LENIN PRIZE. That his scholarly son, Murat, 
was carrying on the tradition was apparent in the respect accord- 
ed him by his contemporary colleagues. We observed as much 
when we visited Cinema House and the Kazakh Writers’ Union 
headquarters with him. 

At Cinema House Murat introduced us to Gadilbek Shalakh- 
metov, Chief Editor of Kazakh ‘Television, Beken Ibraimov, 
correspondent of the newspaper Kazakh Adebiet and Evgeni 
Baranov, a friendly, English-speaking cameraman from Odessa. 
Both Betty and I were interviewed for a TV show, with Nurlan 
serving as our interpreter. At the Writers’ Union we listened 
with great interest as Bekejan Tlegenov, Chief Editor of the 
Kazakh magazine Juldyz (Star) told us about his publication. 

“Our magazine which recently celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary, publishes essays and novels by our writers. Circula- 
tion is 215,000 and Juldyz is a popular monthly journal. 
Our editorial board is young and our leading departments 
are Prose, Verse, Criticism, and Bibliography.” 

Mr. ‘Tlegenov went on to say that in addition to Kazakh 
writers, the magazine publishes foreign writers, especially from 
the “developing countries of Asia and Africa”. With much to 
choose from, Juldyz selects the best it can get. One work of 
which the magazine is proud is The Stone Wall by South Af- 
rica’s great writer, Alex La Guma, which Juldyz published in 
1975. I asked this young editor how he became involved in his 
literary work. 

“T was born in 1934 in the Kazakh village of Black Aul 
in Semipalatinsk Region and was one of four children. 
After finishing secondary school I came to Alma Ata and 
entered Kazakh State University, graduating five years 
later. For the next seven years I worked for Leninshyl 
Zhas, the Komsomol newspaper, before turning to scientific 
research at the Institute of Literature and Art. But frankly, 
I am more the writer than the scientist and I soon returned 
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to my present occupation as an editor and writer of prose 
fiction and critiques.” 

Strong evidence of the preservation of national culture was 
apparent in the wide usage of the Kazakh language along with 
Russian. I learned, for instance, that of the 380 writers in the 
Union, 300 write in their native language. And as one writer 
put it, ‘We translate a lot into Kazakh and publish 1,000 books 
a year, of which 800 are in our Kazakh language.” That con- 
stituted impressive testimony to the Soviet state’s declarations of 
maintaining the national integrity of its many peoples. Still one 
knows that the mere declaration of good intentions is worthless 
unless supported by individuals willing to work at giving substance 
to such intentions. This narrative is already replete with references 
to such individuals, to which I must add the Kazakh writer 
Anuar Alimzhanov. 

Born in a remote Kazakh village in 1932, Anuar was orphaned 
early in life. An obviously restless youngster who frequently 
ran away from home, he was finally placed in an orphans’ 
boarding school. Then came the war. Still a child, Anuar worked 
and attended the village school while living with his grandmoth- 
er. His determination to be educated in spite of early academic 
deficiencies was strong enough, however, to get him through the 
pedagogical school in two instead of three years. It also drove 
him to seek further study at the University of Alma Ata. While 
there his first short story was published and he was encouraged 
to continue writing by one of his teachers, the aforementioned 
Mukhtar Auezov. The delicate bone structure of this slightly 
built man gives scant hint of the physical strength and will that 
sustained him during his first year of combined study and hard 
physical labor at the university. 

“Tt was only during my second year that I could devote 
full time to my studies, and it was then that I began to 
write... After graduation the journal Literaturnaya Gazeta 
in Moscow offered me a job there, and I went.” 

It was a job that enabled Anuar Alimzhanov to travel and 
see much of the world, and in 1970 the writers of Kazakhstan 
elected him First Secretary of their Union. That was his posi- 
tion when we visited him and his delightful wife and family in 
1978 at their comfortable home in Alma Ata. I saw my own 
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personal high regard for this quiet man reflected in the warmth 
and profound respect with which he was treated by colleagues 
and peers. Such esteem must be earned. Anuar Alimzhanov has 
thoroughly earned the share he enjoys. 

Ilyas Esenberlin was among the Kazakh writers who greeted 
us when we gathered with them at Union headquarters. The 
good-humored, sixty-three-year-old man is the distinguished 
author of historical Kazakh novels. He is also a man who likes 
good Kazakh food. Accordingly he planned that we should 
join him and several other visiting writers from Moscow for 
dinner at a most unique restaurant. It was generally agreed 
that we would all meet there at a designated time later that 
day. However, since we would have some free time beforehand 
we would first have a look about the city. So for a couple of 
hours or so I had a chance to see what had been added to Alma 
Ata since my last visit. 

First, we went outside of town close to where we were living 
to have a look at the mountain sports stadium called Medeo. 
Nurlan and Murat were with us as we parked the car and 
walked the remaining short distance up to the great bowl from 
the road below. The stadium, 1,600 meters above sea level and 
used for both summer and winter sports, was iced for the latter. 
It was an impressive sight. I asked how the huge outdoor moun- 
tain arena got its name and Nurlan offered this surprizing 
explanation. 

| “This very ground and a great deal of the area around 
It once belonged to a wealthy feudal lord named Medeo. 
When the October Revolution came he voluntarily gave 
up his land and his holdings to the State in recognition of 
the new regime. In reciprocation the stadium and its sur- 
rounding area have been named for the donor.” 

We left Medeo and returned to the hear 
I was surprized at the additional 
only been talked of when IT h 


t of the city. There 
building going on that had 
ae ad last been here in 1973. At least 

new structures were rapidly going up in a section not far 
trom the city’s center, and we were told that they would house 
various official headquarters of the Republic. Though it was 
not new, I saw for the first time the Kazakh Drama Theater 
named for Mukhtar Auezov. The handsome, twenty-six-storey 
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Hotel Kazakhstan was new, however, and an impressive place 
it was, what with a rooftop garden and engineering construction 
said to immunize it from destruction by even the most severe 
earthquakes. As I looked at the new House of Publishing where 
the offices of the editorial boards of most newspapers and pub- 
lishers were said to be located, I glanced also across the street to 
what appeared to be a huge supermarket. 
“What is that?” I asked of Murat. 

“It is our new bazaar, the Alma Ata Shopping Center.” 

We walked through it, stopping to buy raisins, dried apricots 
and nuts from a pair of farmers, and I recalled the old market 
that had occupied the same site. How anguished then were 
a couple of citizens when they saw me taking snapshots of the 
old bazaar. ‘“Why must you photograph this! We will be building 
such a nice new one soon!’ Even as I understood their dismay, 
I was also aware of the age and character of the old sructure 
that would soon go into oblivion and which for the artist had its 
own special beauty and charm. Still, I now readily acknowledge 
that the new Alma Ata Shopping Center more than justifies 
the effort that went into its building. It is indeed a fitting bazaar 
for the growing city it serves. 


Chapter 23 


The historical novelist Ilyas Esenberlin had selected a restau- 
rant forty kilometers north of Alma Ata. Interesting as the 
drive through the Kazakh countryside was, I must admit that by 
the time we got there every one of the eighteen guests was 
hungry. Located right out in the country, our destination turned 
out to be a spacious double-yurt structure converted into a 
large dining room. A neat row of simple residential yurts stood 
at a slight angle close by. The yurt, as I have mentioned before, 
is a dome-shaped portable tent made of felt stretched over a 
strong, collapsible, wooden frame. For centuries the traditional 
home of Central Asian nomads, the yurt can be simple, with 
few or no modern additions, or it can be elaborate. That it 1s 
still in use in a society now accustomed to modern high-rise 
structures is indicative of both its practicality and the Kazakh 
respect for national traditions. Though the sun’s rays outside 
were quite warm, we suffered no discomfort inside the felt-in- 
sulated yurt. Certainly the meal we were served and the three 
and a half hours taken in its leisurely consumption were strictly 
in the Kazakh mold. 

Appetizers of smoked horsemeat and horsemeat sausages, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, onions, and disks of onion-flavored bread 
were served with kumiss, mineral water, cognac and _ vodka. 
Next came freshly picked cherries, followed by a superbly seasoned 
lamb kidney stew. For an hour or so we ate and drank to 
numerous toasts before taking a break outside while waiters and 
other workers cleared tables for the next course. Outside we had 
a chance to talk with and photograph other guests, several of 
them visiting writers from Russia. Upon returning to our tables 
we were served the main dish of lamb and noodles. Cognac 
and vodka flowed so heavily I resorted to filling my glass with 
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mineral water, a trick that fooled nobody, especially Ilyas, our 
host. 

I was the guest of honor and, as such, as well as the oldest 
one present, I was kept under Ilyas’ watchful eye. He and others 
had previously expressed surprize that I do not look my years 
and when he remarked that I was substituting mineral water 
for vodka I had my answer ready. 

“You good friends have been wondering how I manage 
to keep age from leaving too many visible scars on me. 
Well, I can tell you that I find nothing helps me in that 
respect as much as this wonderful mineral water you have 
here. It has never left any scars of age on me. I wish I 
could say the same for vodka.” 

The general laughter and the approving nod from the host, 
Ilyas, signaled that I was forgiven as the waiter entered carrying 
a steaming lamb’s head which he placed on the table before me. 
Traditionally the guest of honor gets this delicacy and is privileged 
to carve and distribute portions of it to others present. Because 
I know nothing of carving—especially a lamb’s head—I was 
mercifully spared what could have been a disaster. A jovial 
Kazakh writer, as bald as I, graciously took over and performed 
the carving ritual with a surgeon’s skill. 

Betty and I each received an ear while the rest went to 
others. The tongue was appropriately offered to a beautiful 
young poetess with a pleasing singing voice. Shurpa, a thin lamb 
broth with onions, meat patties and tea with milk were served 
with the lamb’s head. Dried apricots, raisins and cookies com- 
prised dessert. It was an occasion to be remembered. I shall 
cherish the memory of it as much for the warm comraderie as 
for the tasty and unique character of the meal we enjoyed 
together. 

No artist should think of leaving Kazakhstan without looking 
at its art and talking with some of those who produce it. The 
opportunity, therefore, to visit the studios of three members of 
the Kazakh Artists’ Union was one we eagerly seized. Although 
we were also to see works by each of them in the state museum, 
the intimacy of the artist’s studio is not always shared with 
visiting strangers. | 

Erkin Mergenov was the talented sculptor in whose studio 
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we met three other artists, two writers and an actress. The 
original plan was for us to gather in the studio of painter Sala- 
chetdin Aitbaev. But Salachetdin had misplaced his key and 
while he went to search for it we met in Erkin’s studio down- 
stairs. There Erkin, along with printmaker Adil Rakhmanov, a 
journalist named Naira and an actress named Jamal, greeted us. 
We were later joined by Salachetdin who had retrieved his 
key. 

Erkin was a splendid young sculptor, well trained and imagi- 
native, with a flair for portraiture. After we had looked at his 
work and exchanged comments upon it, the young woman jour- 
nalist, Naira, interviewed me. A quiet chain smoker (the first 
woman I encountered in Central Asia who smoked unabashed- 
ly in a similar setting), she was particularly interested in learning 
about the situation of artists in the United States. 

“Do you have an artists’ union?” 

“How do your artists get their works shown?” 

“Are there schools and special provisions such as we 
have here in our Pioneer Palaces for your talented boys 
and girls?”’ 

“Do you mean to say that the artist has to buy his own 
supplies?” 

Their gasps of dismay were clearly audible as I related the 
truth of arrangements between artist and art dealer in America— 
that the latter is often known to take up to half of the artist’s 
earnings for himself. It shocked them to hear that with few 
exceptions indeed most artists in my country must teach or 
perform other services in order to exist. Then if they have the 
energy and the motivation to be otherwise creative after earning 
a living they are free to do so. For those accustomed to the kind 
of state support all Soviet artists receive, the grim facts of life 
for artists living in the country that leads the world in techno- 
logical achievement came as a jolting revelation. We then turned 
our attention to the works of my host artists. 

I found sculptor Baldano Serengiev, painter Salachetdin 
Aitbaev, and printmaker Adil Rachmanov to be distinctly indi- 
vidualistic and highly developed talents. And I take great pains 
to mention it because it has been so often said that individualism 
is not tolerated in Soviet art. Adil’s drawing: and prints, highly 
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simplified and somewhat stylized, had the solid, sculptural feeling 
of those of Diego Rivera. He did remarkable things in a simple, 
monumental way, with the drawing of the human figure, espe- 
cially as he handled the problems of foreshortening. That is 
not an easy thing to do—even for the old and experienced master. 
Adil Rakhmanov was still a young artist at the time we met. 

The fifty-year-old sculptor Serengiev was a native of Buryatia, 
a section of the Soviet Union close to the Mongolian border. 
Short, barrel-chested and obviously physically strong, this friend- 
ly man bore a striking resemblance to the popular concept of 
the Mongolian wrestler. He worked exclusively in wood. You 
looked at his excellent carvings and you read the gamut of 
emotions in his representations of both human and animal life. 
The man was an original all right, and it came as no surprize 
to me that a recent show of his in Moscow had been hugely 
successful. What did surprize and please me was his gift to me 
of one of his remarkably carved human faces. 

In direct contrast to the bubbling Serengiev, the wiry painter 
Salachetdin Aitbaev looked like the kind of artist who would 
paint the brooding, large canvases I saw in his studio. At one 
moment his lean, brown face appeared unmistakably Asian 
while the next it was that of a young Sioux brave of the Dakota 
plains, patiently waiting for General George Custer to make 
a blunder. At the same time he radiated flashes of a tender 
warmth. The sheer humanity of the man was as inescapable as 
it was genuine. I looked carefully at his canvases. 

The colors—cool, controlled and applied in broad geometric 
patterns—by no means negated the figurative approach to the 
Kazakh village scenes that he obviously knew and loved so well. 
And I found myself as much moved by this young artist’s paint- 
ings as by the emotional responses our statements about art and 
the artist’s obligations evoked from him. As for the group at 
large, I doubt that in spite of our language differences | will 
soon encounter another band of artists with whom communica- 
tion will for me be more complete and more satisfying. 


Chapter 24 


The Central State Museum of the Kazakh Soviet Socialist 
Republic is new, having been completed in 1976. It is also 
beautiful. Its judicious interior use of pink Kazakh marble lends 
a warmth that is far too lacking in many museums, and one 
must credit the architect, himself a native of Alma Ata, for its 
selection. Here are housed samplings of the Kazakh people’s art, 
from stone carvings and reproductions of ancient cave paintings 
to present-day works. Among the latter I saw excellent examples 
of the works of the artists whose studios I had just visited. In 
addition I saw a collection of pre-revolutionary Russian art, as 
well as a small collection of European art of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 

Information about the museum was given to me by the two 
vivacious young Kazakh women with whom I talked when I 
went to see the collections. ‘They were Mrs. Sabila Kurarova, the 
museum’s Deputy Director, and Mrs. Rauza Kopbozinova, head 
of the museum’s Department of Kazakh Art. Both women ap- 
peared to be in their mid-thirties, and both were trained artists. 
Kurarova, neatly and tastefully attired in dark slacks and sweater, 
was of average height, well proportioned, and very attractive. 
To the casual American observer her smooth ivory complexion 
and features might suggest that she was Chinese or Japanese. 
She was, however, born in Guriev, in the western part of Kazakh- 
stan, a city known for its lovely women. Here in part is what 
she told me of herself: 

“I am a graduate of the Repin Institute of Art in Lenin- 
grad and a member of the Union of Painters. Having since 
childhood been interested in artistic creativity, I have written 
several monographs. My father was killed in the war against 
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fascism, and my mother is a pensioner. My husband is a 
sports journalist and we have two sons.” 


Associate Rauza Kopbozinova was slender, under five feet 
tall, and very chic. Her fine bone structure and narrow face 
framed by black hair strongly suggested the petite, well-born 
Japanese lady. She was an animated woman whose enthusiasm 
had a contagious quality. 


“JT, too, am a member of the Union of Painters as well 
as an art critic, and I also have written monographs. Like 
the Deputy Director here, I come from Guryev and |] 
studied at the Repin Institute. I am the oldest of three 
children and our parents, both pensioners, still live in Gu- 
riev. All of us children received a higher education. My 
husband is a ballet master and we have a son and daugh- 
ter.” 


Rauza herself conducted us through the handsome museum, 
whose wall and floor spaces were so tastefully used. In addition 
to the works of Kazakh artists on permanent display we saw a 
large show of graphics from Italy. Numbering over 15,000 items, 
this new, well-ventilated museum was planned and furnished to 
give full protection to its collection. At one point we noted 
the cloth coverings for those glass cases through which rays of 
the sun would otherwise penetrate and damage the tones and 
colors of certain objects. And though the items in the Archeolo- 
gical Museum of the Academy of Sciences numbered more, 
Mrs. Sabila assured us that “the ancient art of the Kazakh 
peoples that we have here is the best in our republic”. 
She also made this significant statement as we were about 
to leave. 

“The idea of our museum is to restore and preserve our 
Kazakh history from earliest times to the present. I, per- 
sonally, have a deep interest in the history of my people, 
for without a knowledge of that history my approach would 
be meaningless.”’ 

Once again I was made conscious of the Central Asian schol- 
ar’s pride in the national heritage, the determination to preserve 
it, and the means provided to achieve that preservation. It gave 
me much to think about as we prepared to take leave for a sec- 
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ond time of this fascinating area of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Certainly there had been few if any dull moments 
anywhere along the way. 


The evening following our visit to the Kazakh Central State 
Museum we were in Moscow, where our friend, Frieda Lurie, 
felt that we should have a grand evening on the town. A native 
Muscovite, Frieda is an important member of the Foreign 
Commission of the USSR Writers’ Union. Her plain and modest 
appearance and manner belie her masterful skills as a Russian- 
English translator and interpreter, not to mention her uncanny 
ability to win friends and influence people. If when you are in 
her country you want entrée to a place that is ordinarily difficult 
to get into, you see Frieda. If she feels your getting there 1s 
essential to the common good, she will, nine times out of ten, 
be able to get you in. Having visited the United States upon 
many occasions, Frieda Lurie is loved and respected here by 
many persons, including some of our finest American men and 
women of letters. 

As I started to say, Frieda felt that we should have a relax- 
ing evening at the theatre. But because of her fine sense of timing 
and her regard for the fitness of things just any theater experience 
would not do. How she managed to get her hands on tickets 
to the Bolshoi Theater, heaven only knows! Every music lover 
in Moscow, and there are thousands at all times, tries to get 
to performances at this famed theater founded fully two cen- 
turies ago. Rebuilt in 1856, the Bolshoi Theater seats 2,300 
spectators. And since it no longer is the exclusive theater of 
Czars and noblemen the demand for seats is huge. 

But it was as much what Frieda had secured reservations 
for as her selection of entertainment itself that is important 
here. What we saw and heard was the colorful Kazakh opera, 
BIRZHAN AND SARA, performed expertly by more than 
one hundred Kazakh singers and dancers. 

The two principals, Birzhan and Sara, are village lovers and 
in the operatic tradition their love, under constant threat by 
rival evil forces, is never fully consummated. Each is desired by 
another. Their rivals, rich and powerful, succeed not only in 
thwarting the two young lovers but also in bringing about Birzh- 
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an’s early death. The parts were sung in the Kazakh language 
and the performances were superb. 

Moreover the authentic scenes and costumes had the often 
spectacular colors and patterns of early traditional Kazakh cul- 
ture as we had seen them only recently back in Kazakhstan. 
They formed a marked contrast to those customarily seen in 
the European opera. At the same time choreographic and vocal 
achievements followed standards set by the European form. 
And that is most noteworthy in view of the fact that the per- 
formers were but two generations removed from the illiteracy 
of a restrictive feudal existence. It was also worth noting that 
while the principal singers and dancers were all seasoned pro- 
fessionals, the young supporting dancers were teen-agers still at- 
tending a special school in Alma Ata. This opera afforded them 
the experience and prestige of performing with professionals on 
the stage of one of the world’s great theaters. 

In this context one must bear in mind that these artists were 
not “foreigners” brought into Moscow on sufferance to perform 
at the Bolshoi because their presentation would offer a quaint 
and colorful contrast to the usual operatic form. The value of 
art is never so measured by serious patrons, particularly when 
their acquaintance with the ballet alone spans two centuries. 
They know the standards of professionalism and that is what 
they came prepared to see and hear. Surely the warm accept- 
ance of those Kazakh artists by the audience who gave them 
a standing ovation must have been as heartwarming to the 
applauders as to those on stage. 

As the house lights went up I looked over the faces in the 
packed theater. Many were Kazakh and the pride in them 
was a thing I could readily understand and share. The skillful 
eloquence with which their fellow nationals had made use of 
sound and motion in telling a tragic human story gave them 
a special reason to be proud. It was for all of us, however, Ka- 
zakh and non-Kazakh alike, that the sheer humanity of what 
happened on stage had such profound meaning and impact. 
What we in the audience had experienced extended well he- 
yond the performances themselves. In responding to it we did 
what only comes naturally as we spontaneously rose to pay col- 
lective tribute to a job well done. 
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Epilogue 


I have been doing a lot of thinking about what I saw and 
heard on this second visit to Soviet Central Asia. It is by no 
means easy for most of us in America to fairly evaluate what 
we find there. That becomes especially true if we have managed 
to somehow escape the raw, grim realities faced each day by 
the poor and the disadvantaged. It is so easy for many of us 
in America to say, ‘Well. J made it, why can’t he or she?” 
It is so easy to forget the many intangibles that make it pos- 
sible for some in our ruthlessly competitive rush toward “suc- 
cess’ to emerge on top while so many others end up on the 
bottom. To attribute that success entirely to our personal su- 
periority may be self-flattering and in some instances soothing 
to the conscience. But it is just as misleading to do that as it 
is to attribute the failure of another entirely to his or her per- 
sonal inferiority. How then does one sensibly define his place 
or that of another in human society? 

I have never been weighted with the burden of material priv- 
ilege. Nor have I spent a lifetime of involvement with pro- 
grams of formal and direct socio-political study or activism. So 
in my search for a truth, I first observe. Then I ask myself 
honest questions to which I must find equally honest answers. 
One of those questions, certainly one that is pertinent here, is 
this. In fully appreciating the achievement of a people who 
until recently was illiterate, confused, and divided, is it a re- 
quirement that one must have first experienced the same 
things? Not at all. History is replete with the names, words, and 
deeds of those born to relative privilege who turned against the 
mores of their class. But I shall be personal. Having known 
want and the frustration it engenders has doubtless aided my 
understanding and appreciation of the attainments of those 
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Soviet Central Asians with whom I came in contact. But I 
quickly add this. My knowledge of privation and its attendant 
drive to survive in spite of it are not all that stir my responses 
to similar needs in others. What really enables me to establish 
rapport with them is my outright rejection of the dogma that 
every individual must, if he would be worthy, become an in- 
dependent island strictly of and for himself. In a world where 
the mighty interlocking forces of nature depend upon each 
other for their very existence such cannot possibly be. 

From infancy I, too, had to be taught that this world was 
not all mine and that I had to learn to share it with others. It 
was an early lesson I have never chosen to forget. By the same 
reasoning I have also learned that while it is not all mine, 
neither is it the exclusive property of anyone else. That is a 
simple truth I carry with me wherever I travel, at home or 
elsewhere. 

We in America who travel in the U.S.S.R. will miss many 
of the little conveniences and frills we have come to believe are 
the American birthright even when we can’t afford to have 
them all at our command at home. But we look for them just 
the same and complain when we don’t get them overseas. I 
failed to find such things as scalding hot water every minute 
of the day or night, breakfast bacon, an assortment of break- 
fast cereals, coffees, and fruit juices. 

The bread was coarser and heavier than that at home and, 
I suspected, more nutritious. I found butter instead of marga- 
rine and I liked it. Moreover I simply declined to overeat rich 
pastries, ice cream, potatoes, and meat dishes rich in fat. 
Chicken, fish, lamb, rice, and fresh fruits, proved not only tasty 
but far more easy for me to digest. Not once did I become ill 
from eating. Still, in all honesty I must add this. For reasons I 
understand as profoundly as I regret them, the “Chinese dinner” 
I was served at my favorite Peking Hotel in Moscow came no 
way near to matching what is served in even America’s least 
highly esteemed Chinese restaurants. I am certain, however, 
that when the Chinese used to stay there the cuisine was far 
more authentic—far more tasty. At the same time I discovered 
as I went along that the familiar, cellophane-packaged assorted 
American goods I did not find were really of far less value to 
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me than the first-rate Soviet dental care and medication I re- 
ceived and did not have to pay for. 

So I conclude that how one reacts to the scene there rests 
largely with what one brings to it by way of one’s own human 
experience, feelings, understanding, and anticipation. If your 
interest lies solely in the personal acquisition of property and 
the power of ownership, what I saw in Soviet Central Asia will 
be of little consequence to you. If you believe that the endur- 
ing strength of a nation is accurately measured by the items of 
convenience and luxury it offers its people for sale, you won't 
like it. If you are a worshipper of the few who acquire im- 
mense wealth and keep it for themselves while the rest engage 
in a pushing and shoving match for what is left over you 
won’t find much to admire in what I observed of Central 
Asian Soviet socialism. 

If on the other hand you can look beyond the comparative 
scarcity of shoes and clothing and the real scarcity of purely 
luxury items, gadgets, and inflated salaries, you will see the 
other things there worthy of your notice. You will, for instance, 
see that health care and education are free of charge from 
infancy until death, and you will find few if any in need be- 
cause they happen to be poor, old, or of an “inferior” race. 
You will not enter a restaurant and have the waiter or waitress 
rush madly to fill your order for fear that you leave and go to 
another eatery. They won’t rush to you at the next one either, 
for their jobs are assured and one place 1s not in direct com- 
petition with another for your rubles. So if your ego is not too 
badly bruised by having to relax while waiting your turn you 
will be waited on and you may even get a delicious meal. 

Chances are that if you are wearing a pair of good sunglasses 
you will be asked by young Central Asian men how much 
you will sell them for. You are not, of course, required to sell 
or otherwise give up your property. Hardly will you be fur- 
tively approached by someone indicating that he has a “hot” 
item he will let you have at a rare bargain. You will neverthe- 
less doubtless see more than one over-inebriated man_ trying 
with awkward desperation to stay on his feet, as he weaves 
along. If you attend strictly to your own business as I attended 
to mine, he will most likely prefer to avoid contact with you, 
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a stranger. But you will surely see no one nodding and drooling 
in a drug-induced stupor. Nor is it likely, if you are a lone 
woman, that you will be raped or have your purse snatched, 
no matter what the hour. 

I was surprized to find that religious worship is not banned 
as I had been previously led to believe through inaccurate 
news reports I had heard and read. Freedom of conscience per- 
mitting both freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda are recognized for all Soviet citizens. At 
the same time the Church is separated from the State as well 
as from education all over the U.S.S.R. 

But what of the question of problems of race and color? 
American critics of the U.S.S.R. often charge that racism and 
racist practices are by no means dead in the Soviet Union and 
they point to the peoples of Soviet Central Asia as examples 
of what they mean. It is a historic fact that racism was rampart 
in the Central Asian colonial territories under the Caars. 

The Uzbeks, for example, were derisively referred to as 
“Sarts’ until after the October Revolution. They were the 
poorly paid planters, cultivators, and harvesters of the cotton 
crop from which colonial masters and local feudal lords reaped 
the profits. In the cities and towns they lived in the least de- 
sirable areas, received the least compensation for their labors, 
and were forced to ride in special sections of public carriers. 
Similar indignities of an equally degrading nature were visited 
upon other Central Asian colonial have-nots. Their collective 
lot during that period is all too familiar to me. Many in my 
own land thousands of miles across the seas have known, and 
in certain particulars still know, the same horrors. That is why 
I welcomed the chance to see for myself just how far from the 
past our Soviet Central Asian friends have moved. 

My personal observations told me that although what I look- 
ed at was not a utopian paradise it certainly was in no way near 
the blatant, hate-ridden society so dreadfully familiar to many 
of this world’s peoples. Negative feelings about one group might 
well have been held by another since, as I have already noted, 
practices of discrimination die slowly. Gone, however, were 
the partitions separating Asians and whites in public conveyan- 
ces. Gone were the open furtive glares and glances of hate and 
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fear that alternate among members of a social order beleaguered 
and burdened by active racist practices. And gone also were 
the hordes of diseased beggars who in years past whined for 
alms in public places. Only twice did I see beggars and they 
were neither filthy nor ragged. Gone also were the small, foul- 
smelling sweat shops where ill-paid workers toiled for a mere 
pittance in the days prior to the October Revolution; and gone 
were the figure-length horsehair veils that degraded and con- 
cealed Central Asian women. 

In their places I saw the clean streets of city after city teem- 
ing with peoples of all shades and colors and mixtures of colors. 
And as I have already indicated in the previous chapters, I 
saw men and women of Asian, European and mixed origins 
working together in factories, offices, and institutions of learn- 
ing. Their children were likewise attending schools together, 
except in those special schools designed to meet the special 
needs of an ethnic community such as I found at the Osh re- 
gional High School. 

The Soviet European presence was inescapable, though I saw 
both European and Asian officials and technicians at work. 
Where I saw European technicians in charge of an operation 
I saw Asian assistants working with them. And because I also 
saw Asian technicians in charge of some operations I had no 
reason to assume that they were denied access to such positions. 
But this I do assume. Where I found Asians in top command 
I knew they were there because they were persons of unques- 
tioned and superior ability. They had to be to get there at all, 
as the foregoing pages describing the ascent of various indivi- 
duals show. 

Human beings of all races and colors everywhere relinquish 
positions of dominance and power over others with great reluct- 
ance even as all those involved struggle to give up the deep- 
rooted anxieties of a recent past. How well we in America know 
this! Nor have the noble socialist principles automatically 
eliminated human _ greed, selfishness, and aggression from 
among its peoples. Yes, racist attitudes may linger among cer- 
tain individuals in the Soviet Union. Still I was aware of forces 
at work in their society that give racism little encourage- 
ment to tarry long in the Central Asian republics. 
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First there was the guiding spirit of Lenin, the father of their 
Revolution and founder of their socialist state. You cannot pos- 
sibly escape the symbols of that spirit for they are everywhere 
to be seen, day and night, in cities, towns, and villages. They 
are in the posters and permanent displays bearing Lenin’s like- 
ness. Other Lenin portraits appear in paint, stone, marble, and 
wood. ‘They are seen in the complete round as well as in high 
and low relief along all streets and in all public parks, build- 
ings, and schools. Everywhere in the Soviet Union you see the 
likeness of the man who advocated not only the liberation of 
the masses from all former oppression but also the coming 
together of all Soviet peoples. 

Moreover, Lenin decreed that along with literacy all Soviet 
peoples should respect, study and preserve each others’ cultures. 
Slogans proclaiming that philosophy, along with other slogans 
proclaiming the peoples’ intention to support it, are ever present. 
So also are slogans advocating the union of all Soviet peoples. 
And because illiteracy is all but eliminated the people can and 
do read! 

Second, there are Soviet laws which are both enforceable and 
enforced prohibiting the practice of discrimination by race and 
sex. The majority of the world’s people prefer to abide by just 
laws; and while there are always violators everywhere, the 
U.S.S.R. not excluded, few people there fancy the notion of 
being dragged into court on charges involving racist miscon- 
duct. That would be especially true in cases where the accused 
would be obliged to stand in judgement before peers and fellow 
nationals of the plaintiff preferring the charges. 

Third, and finally. It is my impression that the peoples of 
Central Asia with whom I came in contact will themselves see 
to it that the past humiliations they have known will not be 
repeated. Having rid themselves of the burden of their former 
feudal khanates as well as the later yokes of Czarist colonialism 
and post-revolutionary basmatchi* terrorism, these proud people 
struck me as being determined to stay free. Moreover, during the 
war against Hitler their territories in Central Asia were the pla- 


* Counter-revolutionary robber bands in Central Asia during and 
immediately after the Civil War.—£d. 
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ces where industries and precious farm equipment were trans- 
ferred for safe keeping. The area served also as the safe and re- 
mote refuge of sick and wounded military personnel as well as 
defenseless European Soviet women and children. While thus 
caring for their northern countrymen Soviet Central Asian man- 
power joined forces with those at the front fighting along with 
the Russians, Ukrainians, and other nationalities. 

With that as background experience in mutually shared hard- 
ship along with the support of Lenin’s official decrees, which 
are known to all, it is my guess that Central Asian Soviet citi- 
zens know how to take care of business. I have no doubt what- 
ever that they will rise quickly and effectively to the defense of 
their dignity against any assailant, domestic or foreign. 

We humans fear that which we do not understand. For that 
reason those who have never seen or understood the advantages 
of the constructively applied collective effort cling doggedly to 
the notion that rugged individualism is better. Not only is it 
better, we say, but it follows a more generous and peaceful 
direction. The truth is that what we like to regard as rugged 
individualism may well be more rugged than individualist. 
Wherever the labor of working people is exploited by the pro- 
fiting few, the laborers’ exploitation is always collective. And 
there is little generosity in it. The few unorganized individuals 
who dare protest are quickly reminded that they are free to 
work elsewhere. That same kind of freedom, however, is non- 
existent in time of war. 

I have known workers who, during a war, were “frozen” to 
jobs they neither understood nor liked. And the war front for 
which they were preparing anonymous materials was thousands 
of miles distant from them and in an alien land. Indeed I knew 
a labor organizer whose activities offended officials of the plant 
that employed him as a worker during the war against fascism. 
When he himself sought release from his job on which he was 
being harassed he was told that he was “frozen” to it for the 
duration of war. With a sense of humor as keen as his sense of 
history and balance he replied: “Okay. But when this war is 
over and the cold winds of the post-war recession begin to howl, 
I hope you will remember to freeze me to your payroll.” Need- 
less to say his request was never granted. 
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When a society moves with that kind of deadly and efficient 
collectivity it does so with the quite understandable explanation 
that the exigencies of war demand total collective action 
among its people. In cases where the direct defense of one’s 
motherland is at stake, I would declare that to be a valid po- 
sition. But I would hastily add that the exigencies of forming 
a peaceful and productive life free of war are equally demand- 
ing. And it seems to me that greater inner strength exists wher- 
ever greater consistency and balancing of the application of 
the collective effort obtains. It was that degree of inner strength 
that I sensed in Soviet Central Asia among peoples whose var- 
lous tribes had in the past waged bitter warfare against each 
other. 

One thing more. The collective effort as I saw it by no means 
reduced everyone to a dull and uninteresting level of existence. 
There were those, as I have designated, whose skills and pro- 
duction earned them more with which to purchase more goods. 
Nowhere did I see evidence, however, of monopolies growing 
rich and powerful at the expense of others’ labor. But I did see 
how the pooling of labor and resources operated to the advan- 
tage of the people at large. What I saw tells me there is some- 
thing of value to be learned from systems other than one’s own. 

Perfection is a mythical state to which man constantly and 
vainly aspires. I have never found it in myself nor have I found 
it elsewhere. Surely I did not expect to find it in any other part 
of this world of mortal human beings. In all fairness to my 
hosts in the Soviet Union I will say that they never once tried 
to make me believe they had achieved it. What they have and 
what they have accomplished and are still accomplishing in 
such a remarkably short time convinces me that they have been 
doing many things right. And I strongly suspect that what they 
have been doing right is due in large measure to their policy 
of pulling together. I saw and heard it frequently referred to 
during my visits there. So I have said it before and I repeat it. 
The Central Asians have a special word for the act of pulling 
together. And that word is HASHAR! 


REQUEST TO READERS 


Progress Publishers would be glad to have 
your opinion of this book, its translation and 
design and any suggestions you may have for 
future publications. 

Please send all your comments to 17, Zubov- 
sky Boulevard, Moscow, USSR. 
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Figures stand for Soviet Socialist Republics 


1. Estonian 
2. Latvian 
3. Lithuanian 


4. Byelorussian 


5. Ukrainian 
6. Moldavian 


_7. Armenian 
8. Georgian 
9. Azerbaijan 
10. Tajik 
11, Uzbek 
12. Kirghiz 


